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STORY OF THE BAKED HEAD. 


The present Khon-Khor of Roum is a stanch Mussulman, 
and a rigid upholder of the true faith. Upon his coming to 
the throne he announced his intention of doing away with 
many customs common to the infidels, which had crept into 
the administration of the state during the reign of his prede¬ 
cessor; and he thought it his duty to endeavor to restore 
things to their primitive simplicity, and to adopt a mode of 
government purely Turkish. Accordingly he resumed a 
custom which had almost got into disuse—that of going about 
the city in tebdil, or disguise; and he was so careful about 
the disguises which he adopted, and the people whom he 
admitted into his secrets on these occasions, that he took 
all sorts of precautions, and invented all sorts of schemes of 
secrecy, in whatever related to his dresses, and the characters 
in which he chose to appear. 

It is not long ago that considerable discontent prevailed 
throughout Turkey, and rebellion threatened to break out in 
Constantinople itself. He was then very anxious to ascertain 
the temper of the public mind; and, in his usual wary 
manner, determined to get a suit that would make him un- 
discoverable by even his own immediate attendants. 

He usually sent for different tailors at different times, and 
in different places. On this occasion, he ordered his favor¬ 
ite slave, the white eunuch, Mansouri, to bring him one of 
no repute, with all the requisite secrecy, at midnight, in order 
that he might receive instructions about a dress. 

The slave, in great humility, made his bash ustum (on my 
head be it), and went his way to execute the command. 

Close to the gate of the Bezesten, or cloth-market, he saw an 
old man in a stall so narrow that he could scarce turn him¬ 
self about in it, who was taken up in patching an old cloak. 
He was almost bent double with constant labor at his shop- 
board ; and his eyes seemed not to have benefited by his ap¬ 
plication, for a pair of glasses were mounted on his nose. 
"This is precisely the man I want,” said the slave to him¬ 
self; “lam sure he can be of no repute.” So intent was 
he upon his work that he did not heed the salutation of 
“Peace be with you, friend 1” with which Mansouri ac- 
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costed him; and when he did look up, and saw the well- 
dressed personage who he thought had spoken, he continued 
his work without making the usual reply; for he could not 
suppose that the salutation was meant for such a poor devil 
as he. 

However, finding that he was the object of the eunuch’s 
attention, he doffed the spectacles, threw away his work, and 
was about getting on his legs, when he was stopped, and re¬ 
quested not to disturb himself. 

“What is your name?” said Mansouri. 

“Abdallah,” said the'tailor, “at your service; but I am 
generally called Babadul by my friends, and the world at 

“You are a tailor, are you not?” continued the slave. 

“Yes," said the other; “1 am a tailor as well as the 
muezzin at the little mosque in the fish-market. What more 
can I do?” 

“Well, Babadul,” said Mansouri, “have you a mind for a 
job—a good job?” 

“Am I a fool,” answered the old man, “that I should dis¬ 
like it? Say what it is. ” 

“Softly, my friend,” remarked the eunuch; “we must go 
on slow and sure. Will you suffer yourself to be led blind¬ 
folded, at midnight, wherever I choose to take you, for a 
job?” 

“That’s another question,” said Babadul; “times are 
critical, heads fly in abundance, and a poor tailor’s may go 
as well as a vizier’s or a captain pacha’s. But pay me well, 
and I believe I would make a suit of clothes for Eblis, the 
foul fiend, himself. ” 

“Well, then, you agree to my proposal?” said the eunuch, 
who at the same time put two pieces of gold in his hand. 

“Yes, most surely,” said Babadul, “I agree. Tell me 
what I am to do, and you may depend upon me.” 

Accordingly they settled between them that the eunuch 
was to come to the stall at midnight, and lead him away 
blindfolded. 

Babadul, being left alone, continued his work, wondering 
what could be the job upon which he was to be so myste¬ 
riously employed; and, anxious to make his wife a partaker 
of the news of his good luck, he shut up his stall earlier than 
usual, and went to his house, that was situated not far 
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from the mosque in the lish-market, of which he was 
muezzin. 

Old Dilferib, his wife, was almost as much bent double as 
her husband; and in consequence of the two gold pieces, 
and in contemplation of more which they expected to re¬ 
ceive, they treated themselves to a dish of smoking kabobs, 
a salad, dried grapes, and sweetmeats, after which they con¬ 
soled themselves with some of the hottest and most bitter 
coffee which the old woman could make. 

True to his appointment, Babadul was at his sUll at mid¬ 
night, where he was as punctually met by Mansouri. With¬ 
out any words, the former permitted himself to be blindfolded, 
whilst the latter led him away by the hand, making many and 
devious turns, until they reached the imperial seraglio; there 
stopping only to open the private iron gate, Mansouri intro¬ 
duced the tailor into the very heart of the sultan's private 
apartments. The bandage over his eyes was taken off in a 
dark chamber, lighted up only by a small lamp, which stood 
on the shelf surrounding the top of the room, but which was 
splendidly furnished by sofas of the richest brocade, and by 
carpets of the most costly manufacture. Here Babadul was 
commanded to sit until Mansouri returned with a bundle, 
wrapped in a large shawl-handkerchief; this being opened, 
a sort of dervish's dress was displayed to the tailor, and he 
was requested to look at it, to consider how long he would 
be making such a one, and then to return it again, duly 
folded up, to its shawl covering. In the meanwhile, Man¬ 
souri told him to stay there until he should return to take him 
away again, and then left him. 

Babadul, having turned the dress over and over again, cal¬ 
culated each stitch, and come to a proper conclusion, 
packed it up in the handkerchief as he had been commanded; 
but no sooner had he done this than a man of lofty de¬ 
meanor and appearance, whose look made the poor tailor 
shrink within himself, came into the room, took up the bun¬ 
dle, and walked away with it, without uttering a single word. 

A few minutes after, as Babadul was pondering over the 
strangeness of his situation, a door opened in another part of 
the apartment, and a mysterious figure, richly dressed, came 
in, bearing a bundle, equally covered with a shawl, about the 
size of that which had just been taken away; and making 
the lowest prostrations before the tailor, in great apparent 
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trepidation, approached him, placed it at his feet, kissed 
the gp'ound, and retreated without saying a word, or even 
looking up. 

“Well,” said Babadul, “this may be something very fine, 
and I may be some very great personage, for aught I know; 
but this is very certain, that I had rather be patching my old 
cloak in the stall than doing this job, however grand and 
lucrative it may be. Who knows what I may have been 
brought here for? These comings in and goings out of strange- 
looking people, apparently without tongues in their heads, 
do not argue well. I wish they would give me fewer bows 
and a greater supply of words, from which I might learn 
what I am to get by all this. I have heard of poor women 
having been sewn up in sacks and thrown into the sea. Who 
knows? perhaps I am destined to be the tailor on such an 
occasion. 

He had scarcely got thus far in his soliloquy, when the 
slave Mansouri re-entered the room, and told him, without 
more words, to take up the bundle; which having done, his 
eyes were again blindfolded, and he was led to the spot from 
whence he came. Babadul, true to his agreement, asked no 
questions, but agreed with the slave that in three days the 
dress should be ready for delivery at his stall, for which he 
was to receive ten more pieces of gold. 

Having got rid of his companion, he proceeded with all 
haste to his house, where he knew his wife would be im¬ 
patiently waiting his return; and as he walked onwards he 
congratulated himself that at length he had succeeded in 
getting indeed a job worth the having, and that his fate had 
finally turned up something good for his old age. It was 
about two o’clock in the morning when he reached the door 
of his house. He was received by his wife with expressions 
of great impatience at his long absence; but when he held up 
the bundle to her face, as she held up the lamp to his, and 
when he said, “ Mujdeh, give me a reward for good news : 
see, I have got my work, and a handsome reward we shall 
get when it is finished,” she was all smiles and good humor. 

“Leave it there till we get up, and let us go to bed now," 
said the tailor. 

“No, no,” said the wife, “I must look at what you have 
got before I retire, or I shall not be able to sleep;” upon 
which, whilst he held up the lamp, she opened the bundle. 
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Guess, guess at the astonishment of the tailor and his wife, 
when, instead of seeing a suit of clothes, they discovered 
wrapped in a napkin, in its most horrid and ghastly state, a 
human head ! 

It fell from the old woman's hands, and rolled away some 
paces, whilst the horror-struck couple first hid their faces 
with their hands, and then looked at each other with counte¬ 
nances which nothing can describe. 

“Work!" cried the wife, “work, indeed! pretty work you 
have made of it! Was it necessary to go so far, and to take 
such precautions, to bring this misfortune on our heads ? 
Did you bring home this dead man’s head to make a suit of 
clothes of ? 

''Anna senna.' Baba senna! Curses be on his mother! 
Perdition seize his father!” exclaimed the poor tailor, “for 
bringing me into this dilemma. My heart misgave me as 
that dog of an eunuch talked of blindfoldings and silence to 
me. I thought, as true as I am a Turk, that the job could 
not consist only in making a suit of clothes; and sure enough 
this dog’s son has tacked a head to it. Allah! Allah! what 
am I to do now? I know not the way to his home, or else I 
would take it back to him immediately, and throw it in his 
face. We shall have the bostangi bashi, and a hundred 
other bashis, here in a minute, and we shall be made to pay 
the price of blood, or, who knows, be hung, or drowned, or 
impaled! What shall we do, eh, Dilferib, my soul, say? ’’ 

“ Do! ’’ said bis wife, “ get rid of the head, to be sure. We 
have no more right to have it palmed upon us than anybody 
else.” 

“But the day will soon dawn,” said the tailor, “and then 
it will be too late. Let us be doing something at once.” 

“A thought has struck me,” said the old woman. “Our 
neighbor, the baker Hassan, heats his oven at this hour, and 
begins soon after to bake his bread for his morning’s 
customers. He frequently has different sorts of things 
to bake from the neighboring houses, which are placed 
near the oven’s mouth over night: Suppose I put this 
head into one of our earthern pots and send it to be 
baked; nobody will find it out until it is done, and then we 
need not send for it, so it will remain on the baker’s hands.” 

Babadul admired his wife’s sagacity, and forthwith she put 
her plan into execution. When the head had been placed in 
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a baking-pan, she watched a moment when nobody was at 
hand, and set it on the ground, in the same row with the 
other articles that were to be inserted in Hassan’s oven. The 
old couple then double-barred the door of their house, and 
retired to rest, comforting themselves with the acquisition of 
the fine shawl and napkin in which the head had been 
wrapped. 

The baker Hassan and his son Mahmdd were heating their 
oven, inserting therein thorns, chips, and old rubbish, at a 
great rate, when their attention was arrested by the extra¬ 
ordinary whinings and barking of a dog, that was a constant 
customer at the oven for stray bits of bread, and much be¬ 
friended by Hassan and his son, who were noted for being 
conscientious Mussulmen. 

“Look, Mahmfld,” said the father to the son; “ see what 
is the matter with the dog; something extraordinary is in the 

The son did what his father bade him; and seeing no 
reason for the dog’s noises, said, " Bir chey yok, there is 
nothing," and drove him away. 

But the bowlings not ceasing, Hassan went himself, and 
found the dog most extremely intent upon smelling and 
pointing at the tailor's pipkin. He jumped upon Hassan, 
then at the pof, then upon Hassan again, until the baker no 
longer doubted that the beast took great interest in its con¬ 
tents. He therefore gently drew off the lid, when, need I 
mention his horror and surprise at seeing a human head 
staring him in the face? 

“Allah! Allah!” cried the baker; but being a man of 
strong nerves, instead of letting it fall, as most people would 
have done, he quietly put on the lid again, and called his 

“Mahmfld," said he, “this is a bad world, and there are 
bad men in it. Some wicked infidel has sent a man's head to 
bake; but, thanks to our good fortune, and to the dog, our 
oven has been saved from pollution, and we can go on 
making our bread with clean hands and clear conscience. 
But since the devil is at work, let others have a visit from 
him as well as ourselves. If it be known that we have had a 
dead man’s head to bake, who will ever employ us again ? 
We must starve, we must shut up our oven; we shall get the 
reputation of mixing up our dough with human grease, and 
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if perchance a hair is found, it will immediately be said that 
it came from the dead man's beard.” 

Mabmfid, a youth of about twenty, who partook of his 
father’s insensibility and coolness, and who, moreover, had a 
gp'eat deal of dry humor and ready wit, looked upon the in¬ 
cident in the light of a good joke, and broke out into a 
hearty laugh when he saw the ugly picture which the grin¬ 
ning head made, set in its earthen frame. 

Let us pop it into the shop of Kior Ali, the barber op¬ 
posite,” said the youth, “he is just beginning to open it; 
and as he has but one eye, we shall be better able to do so 
without being seen. Do, father,” said Mahmfld, “let me; 
nobody shall discover me; and let it be done before there is 
more daylight.” 

The father consented; and MahmOd, catching the moment 
when the barber had walked to the corner of the street to per¬ 
form certain ablutions, stepped into his shop, and placed 
the head on a sort of takcheh, or bracket on the wall, 
arranged some shaving towels about it, as if it had been a 
customer ready seated to be shaved, and, with a boy’s mis¬ 
chief in his heart, stepped back to his oven again, to watch 
the effects which this new sort of customer would have upon 
the blind barber. 

Kior Ali hobbled into his shop, which was but ill-lighted by 
a glimmering of daylight, that hardly pierced through the 
oil-papered windows, and looking about him, saw this figure, 
as he supposed seated against the wall, ready to be operated 

“ Ha! peace be unto you! ” said he to it; “ you are rather 
early this morning; I did not see you at first. My water is 
not yet hot. Oh! I see you want your head shaved; 
but why do you take off your fez so soon? you will 
catch cold.” Then he paused. “No answer,” said the 
barber to himself. “ I suppose he is dumb, and deaf too, 
perhaps. Well, I am half blind, so we are nearly upon equal 
terms; however, if I were even to lose my other eye,” ad¬ 
dressing himself to the head, “ I dare say, my old uncle, I 
could shave you for all that; for my razor would glide as 
naturally over your head, as a draught of good wine does 
over my throat. ” 

He went methodically about his preparations; he took 
down his tin basin from a peg, prepared his soap, then 
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stropped his razor on the long bit of leather that was fastened 
to his girdle. Having made his lather, he walked up to the 
supposed customer, holding the basin in his left hand, whilst 
his right was extended to sprinkle the first preparation of 
water on the sconce. No sooner had he placed his hand on 
the cold head, than he withdrew it as if he had been burnt. 
“Eh! why, what’s the matter with you, friend?” said the 
barber; “you are as cold as a piece of ice.” But when he 
attempted a second time to lather it, down it came with a 
terrible bounce from the shelf to the floor, and made the 
poor shaver jump quite across his shop with the fright. 

“Aman! aman! O mercy! mercy! cried Kior Ali, as he 
thrust himself into the furthermost corner without daring to 
move. “Take my shop, my razors, my towels—take all I 
have; but don't touch my life! If you are the Shaitan, speak; 
but excuse my shaving you! ” 

But when he found that all was hushed after the catas¬ 
trophe, and that nothing was to be feared, he approached the 
head, and taking it up, by the lock of hair at the top, he 
looked at in amazement. “ A head, by all the imams! ” said 
he, accosting it; “and how did you get here? Do you want 
to disgrace me, you filthy piece of flesh? but you shall not! 
Although Kior Ali has lost one eye, yet his other is a sharp 
one, and knows what it is about. I would give you to the 
baker Hassan there, if his rogue of a son, who is now look¬ 
ing this way, was not even sharper than this self-same eye; 
but now I think of it, I will take you where you can do no 
harm. The Giaour Yanaki, the Greek kabobchi (roast-meat 
man), shall have you, and shall cut you up into mincemeat 
for his infidel customers.” Upon this, Kior Ali, drawing in 
one hand, in which he carried the head, through the slit on 
the sides of his beniche, or cloak, and taking up his pipe in 
the other, walked down two streets to the shop of the afore¬ 
said Greek. 

He frequented it in' preference to that of a Mussulman, 
because he could here drink wine with impunity. From long 
practice, he knew precisely where the provision of fresh meat 
was kept; and, as he entered the shop, casting his eye fur¬ 
tively round, he threw the head in a dark corner, behind one 
of the large sides of a sheep that was to be used for the ka- 
bobs of the day. No one saw him perform this feat; for the 
morning was still sufficiently obscure to screen him. He 
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lighted his pipe at Yanaki's charcoal fire, and, as a pretext 
for his visit, ordered a dish of meat to be sent him for break¬ 
fast; a treat to which he thought himself fully entitled after 
his morning's adventure. 

Yanaki, meanwhile, having cleaned his platters, put his 
skewers in order, lit his fires, made his sherbets, and swept 
out his shop, went to the larder for some meat for the 
shaver's breakfast. Yanaki was a true Greek—cunning, cau¬ 
tious, deceitful; cringing to his superiors, tyrannical 
towards his inferiors; detesting with a mortal hatred his 
proud masters, the Osmanlies, yet fawning, flattering and 
abject, whenever any of them, however low in life, deigned 
to take notice of him. Turning over his stock, he looked 
about for some odd bits that might serve the present purpose, 
muttering to himself that any carrion was good enough for a 
Turk's stomach. He surveyed his half sheep from top to 
bottom; felt it, and said, “ No, this will keep;” but as he 
turned up its fat tail, the eye of the dead man's head caught 
his eye, and made him start, and step back some paces. 
“As ye love your eyes," exclaimed he, “who is there?” Re¬ 
ceiving no answer, he looked again and again; then nearer— 
then, thrusting his hand among sheeps' heads and trotters, 
old remnants of meat, and the like, he pulled out the head 
—the horrid head—which he held extended at arms length, 
as if he were afraid it would do him mischief. “Anathemas, 
attend your beard!” exclaimed Yanaki, as soon as he dis¬ 
covered, by the tuft of hair on the top, that it belonged to a 
Mussulman. “ Och! if I had but every one of your heads 
in this manner, ye cursed race of Omar! I would make ka- 
bobs of them, and every cur in Constantinople should get fat 
for nothing. May ye all come to this end I May the vultures 
feed on your carcases! and may every Greek have the good 
fortune which has befallen me this day, of having one of your 
worthless skulls for his football! ” Upon which, in his rage, he 
threw it down and kicked it from him; but, recollecting him¬ 
self, he said, “But after all, what shall I do with it? If it is 
seen here I am lost for ever; nobody will believe but what I 
have killed a Turk.” 

All of a-sudden he cried out, in a sort of malicious ecstasy. 
“'Tis well I remembered—the Jew! the Jew!—a properer 
place for such a head was never thought or heard of; and 
there thou shall go, thou vile remnant of a Mahomedan!” 
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Upon which he seized it, and, hiding it under his coat, ran 
with it down the street to where the dead body of a Jew lay 
extended, with its head placed immediately between its legs. 

In Turkey, when a Mahomedan is beheaded, his head is 
placed under his arm, by way of an honorable distinction 
from the Christian or Jew, who, when a similar misfortune 
befalls them, have theirs inserted between their legs. 

It was in that situation, then, that Yanaki placed the 
Turk’s head, putting it as near, cheek by jowl, with the 
Jew’s as the hurry of the case would allow. He had been 
able to effect this without being seen, because the day was 
but still little advanced, and no one stirring; and he returned 
to his shop, full of exultation at having been able to dis¬ 
charge his feelings of hatred against his oppressors. 

The unfortunate sufferer on this occasion had been accused 
of stealing and putting to death a Mahomedan child (a cere¬ 
mony in their religion which they have been known to prac¬ 
tice both in Turkey and Persia), and which created such an 
extraordinary tumult among the mob of Constantinople, that, 
in order to appease it, he had been decapitated. His execu¬ 
tion had taken place purposely before the door of a wealthy 
Greek, and the body was ordered to remain there three days 
before it was permitted to be carried away for interment. 
The expectation that the Greek would be induced to pay 
down a handsome sum, in order that this nuisance might be 
removed from his door, and save him from the ill luck which 
such an object is generally supposed to bring, made the 
officer intrusted with the execution prefer this spot to every 
other. But, careless of the consequences, the Greek shut up 
the windows of his house, determined to deprive his op¬ 
pressors of their expected perquisite; and so the dead Jew 
remained exposed his full time. 

Few excepting those of the true faith ventured to 
approach the spot, fearful that the Mahomedan au¬ 
thorities would, in their wanton propensities to heap 
insults upon the Giaours, oblige some one of them to carry 
the carcase to the place of burial; and thus the horrid 
and disgusting object was left abandoned to itself, and this 
had given an opportunity to the kabobchi, Yanaki, to dis¬ 
pose of the head in the manner above related, unseen and 
unmolested. But when, as the day advanced and as the stir 
of the streets became more active, this additional head was 
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discovered, the crowd which gathered about it became im¬ 
mense. It was immediately rumored that a miracle had 
been performed; for a dead Jew was to be seen with two 
heads. The extraordinary intelligence flew from mouth to 
mouth, until the whole city was in an uproar, and all were 
running to see the miracle. The Sanhedrim immediately 
pronounced that something extraordinary was about to hap¬ 
pen to their persecuted race. Rabbis were to be seen run¬ 
ning to and fro, and their whole community was now poured 
around the dead body, in expectation that he would perhaps 
arise, put on his heads, and deliver them from the gripe of 
their oppressors. 

But as ill luck would have it for them, a Janissary, who 
had mixed in the crowd, and had taken a close survey of the 
supernumerary head, exclaimed, in a mixture of doubt and 
amazement, “Allah, Allah, il Allah! these are no infidels' 
heads. One is the head of our lord and master, the Aga of 
the Janissaries." Upon which, seeing more of his compan¬ 
ions, he called them to him, and making known his discovery, 
they became violent with rage, and set off to communicate 
their intelligence to their Orta. 

The news spread like wildfire throughout the whole of the 
corps of the Janissaries, and a most alarming tumult was 
immediately excited; for it seems that it was unknown in the 
capital that their chief, to whom they were devotedly attached, 
and one of their own selection, had been put to death. 

“ What! ” said they, “ is it not enough to deal thus treach¬ 
erously with us, and deprive us of a chief to whom we are 
attached; but we must be treated with the greatest contempt 
that it is possible for men to receive? What! the head of 
our most noble Aga of the Janissaries to be placed upon the 
most ignoble part of a Jew. What are we come to? We 
alone are not insulted ; the whole of Islam is insulted, de¬ 
graded, debased. No. This is unheard of insolence, a stain 
never to be wiped off, without the extermination of the whole 
race. And what dog has done this deed? How did the head 
get there? Is it that dog of a Vizier's work, or have the 
Reis Effendi and those traitors of Frank ambassadors been 
at work? Wallah, Billah, Tullah! by the holy Caaba, by the 
beard of Osman, and by the sword of Omar, we will be re¬ 
venged! " 

We must leave the tumult to rage for a short time; we 
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must request the reader to imagine a scene, in which Jews 
are flying in all directions, hiding themselves with great pre¬ 
caution against enraged Turks, who, with expressions like 
those just mentioned in their mouths, are to be seen walking 
about in groups, armed to their teeth with pistols and cime- 
ters, and vowing vengeance upon everything which came in 
their way. He must imagine a city of narrow streets and low 
houses, thronged with a numerous population, in dresses the 
most various in shape and the most lively in colors, all anxious, 
all talking, all agog as if something extraordinary was to 
happen; in the midst of whom I will leave him, to take a look 
into the interior of the sultan's seraglio, and to inquire in 
what his eminency himself had been engaged since we last 
noticed him. 

On the very same night of the tailor's attendance, the sul¬ 
tan had given a secret order for taking off the head of the 
Aga of the Janissaries (the fomenter of ail the disturbances 
which had lately taken place among his corps, and conse¬ 
quently their idol); and so anxious was he about the execu¬ 
tion, that he had ordered it to be brought to him the moment 
it was off. The man entrusted with the execution, upon 
entering the room where he had been directed to bring the 
head, seeing some one seated, naturally took him for the 
sultan, and, without daring to look up, he immediately placed 
the burden at his feet, with the prostrations which- we have 
already described as having been performed before the tailor. 
The sultan, who not a minute before had taken away the 
bundle containing the dervish's dress, had done so with the 
intention of deceiving his slave Mansouri himself—so desir¬ 
ous was he of being unknown in his new disguise even to him 
—and intended to have substituted another in its stead; but 
not calculating either upon the reception of the head, or upon 
Mansouri's immediate return to the tailor, he was himself 
completely puzzled how to act when he found the tailor was 
gone, led off by his slave. To have sent after them would 
have disconcerted his schemes, and therefore he felt himself 
obliged to await Mansouri's return before he could get an 
explanation of what had happened; for he knew that they 
would not have gone away without the dress, and that dress 
he had then in his possession. In the meanwhile, anxious 
and impatient to know what had become of the expected 
head, he sent for the officer who was intrusted with the exe- 
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cution, and the astonishment of both may be imagined when 
an explanation took place. 

“By my beard,” exclaimed the sultan, having thought 
awhile within himself; “by my beard, the tailor must have 
got the head! " 

His impatience for M-'nsouri's return then became extreme. 
In vain he fretted, fumed, and cried “Allah! Allah!" It 
did not make the slave return a minute sooner, who, good 
man, would have gone quietly to rest had he not been called 
upon to appear before the sultan. 

As soon as he was within hearing he called out, “ Ahi! 
Mansouri, run immediately to the tailor, he has got the head 
of the Aga of the Janissaries instead of the dervish’s dress; 
run, fetch it without loss of time, or something unfortunate will 
happen!” He then explained how this untoward event had 
occurred. Mansouri, now in his turn, felt himself greatly 
embarrassed; for he only knew the road to the tailor’s stall, 
but was totally unacquainted with his dwelling-house. How¬ 
ever, rather than excite his master’s anxiety in a higher 
degree, he set off in quest of the tailor, and went straight to 
his stall, in the hopes of hearing from his neighbors where 
his house was. It was too early in the day for the opening 
of the Bezestan, and except a coffee-house that had just pre¬ 
pared for the reception of customers, where he applied and 
could gain no intelligence, he found himself completely at a 
standstill. By the greatest good luck, he recollected Baba- 
dul had told him that he was the muezzin to the little mosque 
in the fish-market, and thither he immediately bent his steps. 
The azan, or morning invitation to prayers, was now chant¬ 
ing forth from ail the minarets, and he expected he might 
catch the purloiner of the head in the vei^ act of inviting the 
faithful to prayers. 

As he approached the spot he heard an old, broken and 
tremulous voice, which he imagined might be Babadul’s, 
breaking the stillness of the morning by all the energy of his 
lungs; and he was not mistaken, for as he stood under the 
minaret, he perceived the old man walking round the gallery 
which encircles it, with his hand applied to the back of his 
ear, and with his mouth wide open, pouring out his whole 
throat in the execution of his office. As soon as the tailor 
saw Mansouri making signs to him, the profession of faith 
stuck in his thrpat; and between the fright of being brought 
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to account for the head, and the words which he had to pro¬ 
nounce, it is said that he made so strange a jumble that some 
of the stricter Mussulmans, his neighbors, who were paying 
attention to the call, professed themselves quite scandalized 
at his performance. He descended with all haste, and loplc- 
ing the door after him which led up the winding staircase, he 
met Mansouri in the street. He did not wait to be ques¬ 
tioned respecting the fate of the horrid object, but at once 
attacked the slave concerning the trick, as he called it, which 
had been put upon him. 

“Are you a man,” said he, “to treat a poor man like me 
in the manner you have done, as if my house was a charnel- 
house? I suppose you will ask me the price of blood next? ” 

“Friend,” said Mansouri, “what are you talking about? 
Do not you see that it has been a mistake? ” 

“A mistake, indeed! ” cried the tailor; “a mistake done 
on purpose to bring a poor man into trouble. One man 
laughs at my stupid beard, and makes me believe that I am 
to make a suit of clothes for him; another takes away the 
pattern,'and a third substitutes a dead man’s head for it. 
Allah! Allah! I have got into the hands of a pretty nest of 
rogues, a set of ill-begotten knaves!” 

Upon which Mansouri placed his hand upon the tailor’s 
mouth, and said, “Say no more, say no more; you are get¬ 
ting deeper into the dirt. Do you know whom you are abus¬ 
ing?” 

“I know not, nor care not,” answered Babadul; “all 1 
know is that whoever gives me a dead man’s head for a suit 
of clothes can only be an infidel dog.” 

“ Do you call God’s viceregent upon earth, you old demi- 
stitching, demi-pra'^ing fool, an infidel dog ? ” exclaimed 
Mansouri in a rage, which entirely made him forget the pre¬ 
caution he had hitherto maintained concerning his employer. 
“Are your vile lips to defile the name of him who is the 
Alem penah, the refuge of the world ? What dirt are you 
eating, what ashes are you heaping on your head ? Come, 
no more words; tell me where the dead man’s head is, or 1 
will take yours off in his stead.” 

Upon hearing this, the tailor stood with his mouth wide 
open, as if the doors of his understanding had just been un- 

“ Aman, aman, mercy, mercy, O aga!” cried Babadul 
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to Mansouri, “ I was ignorant of what I was saying. Who 
would have thought it? Ass, fool, dolt that I am, not to 
have known better. Bismillah! in the name of the Prophet, 
pray come to my house; your steps will be fortunate, and your 
slave’s head will touch the stars.” 

“ I am in a hurry, a great hurry,” said Mansouri. “ Where 
is the head, the head of the Aga of the Janissaries?” 

When the tailor heard whose head it had been, and recol¬ 
lected what he and his wife had done with it, his knees 
knocked under him with fear, and he began to exude from 
every pore. 

“Where is it, indeed?” said he. “Oh! what has come 
upon us! Oh! what cursed kismet (fate) is this!” 

“Where is it?” exclaimed the slave again and again, 
“where is it? Speak quick!” 

The poor tailor was completely puzzled what to say, and 
kept floundering from one answer to another, until he was 
quite entangled as in a net. 

“ Have you burnt it?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you thrown it away?” 

“No.” 

“Then, in the name of the Prophet, what have you done 
with it? Have you eaten it?” 

“ No.” 

“Is it lying in your house?” 

“No.” 

“ Is it hiding in any other person's house?” 

“No.” 

Then, at last, quite out of patience, the slave Mansouri 
took Babadul by his beard, and shaking his head for him, 
exclaimed, with a roar, “Then tell me, you old dotard! what 
is it doing?” 

“ It is baking,” answered the tailor, half choked. “ I have 

“Baking! did you say?” exclaimed the slave in the great¬ 
est amazement. “What did you bake it for? Are you going 
to eat it?” 

“True, I said; what would you have more?” answered 
Babadul, “It is now baking.” And then he gave a full ac¬ 
count of what he and his wife had done in the sad dilemma 
in which they had been placed. 
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“Show me the way to the baker’s," said Mansouri; “at 
least we shall get it in its singed state, if we can get it in no 
other. Who ever thought of baking the head of the Aga of 
the Janissaries? Allah il Allah!” 

They then proceeded to the baker Hassan’s, who was now 
about taking his bread from the oven. As soon as he be¬ 
came acquainted with their errand, he did not hesitate in 
telling all the circumstances attending the transmission of 
the head from the pipkin to the barber's bracket, happy to 
have had an opportunity of exculpating himself of what 
might possibly have been brought up against him as a crime. 

The three (Mansouri, the tailor, and the baker) then pro¬ 
ceeded to the barber's, and inquired from him what he had 
done with the head of his earliest customer. 

Kior Ali, after some hesitation, made great assurances 
that he looked upon this horrid object as a donation from 
Eblis himself, and consequently that he had thought himself 
justified in transferring it over to the Giaour Yanaki, who, 
he had no doubt, had already made his brother infidels par¬ 
take of it in the shape of kabobs. Full of wonder and 
amazement, invoking the Prophet at each step, and uncertain 
as to the result of such unheard-of adventures, they then 
added the barber to their party, and proceeded to Yanaki's 
cook shop. 

The Greek, confounded at seeing so many of the true be¬ 
lievers enter his house, had a sort of feeling that their busi¬ 
ness was not of roast meat, but that they were in search of 
meat of a less savory nature. As soon as the question had 
been put to him concerning the head, he stoutly denied hav¬ 
ing seen it, or knowing anything at ail concerning it. 

The barber showed the spot where he had placed it, and 
swore it upon the Koran. 

Mansouri had undertaken the investigation of the point in 
question, when they discovered symptoms of the extraordi¬ 
nary agitation that prevailed in the city in consequence of the 
discovery which had been made of the double-headed Jew, 
and of the subsequent discovery that had produced such 
great sensation among the whole corps of the Janissaries. 

Mansouri, followed by the tailor, the baker, and the barber, 
then proceeded to the spot where the dead Israelite was 
prostrate; and there, to their astonishment, they each recog¬ 
nized their morning visitor—the head so long sought after. 
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Yanaki, the Greek, in the meanwhile, conscious of what 
was likely to befall him, without loss of time gathered what 
money he had ready at hand, and fled the city. 

“Where is the Greek?" said Mansouri, turning round to 
look for him, in the supposition that he had joined his party; 
" we must all go before the sultan.” 

“ I dare say he has run off," said the barber. “ I am not 
so blind but I can see that he it is who gifted the Jew .with 
his additional head. ” 

Mansouri now would have carried off the head; but, sur¬ 
rounded as it was by a band of enraged and armed soldiers, 
who vowed vengeance upon him who had deprived them of 
their chief, he thought it most prudent to withdraw. Lead¬ 
ing with him his three witnesses, he at once proceeded to the 
presence of his master. 

When Mansouri had informed the sultan of all that had 
happened, where he had found the head of the Aga of the 
Janissaries, how it had got there, and of the tumult it had 
raised, the reader may better imagine than I can describe the 
state of the monarch's mind. To tell the story with all its 
particulars he felt would be derogatory to his dignity, for it 
was sure to cover him with ridicule; but, at the same time, 
to let the matter rest as it stood was impossible, because the 
tumult would increase until there would be no means of 
quelling it, and the affair might terminate by depriving him 
of his crown, together with his life. 

He remained in a state of indecision for some time, twist¬ 
ing up the ends of his mustachios, and muttering “Allah! 
Allah I” in low ejaculations, until at length he ordered the 
Prime Vizier and Mflfti to his presence. 

Alarmed by the abruptness of the summons, these two 
great dignitaries arrived at the imperial gate in no enviable 
state of mind; but when the sultan had informed them of 
the tumult raging in the capital, they resumed their usual 
tranquility. 

After some deliberation it was resolved that the tailor, the 
baker, the barber, and the kabochi should appear before the 
tribunal of the Mflfti, accused of having entered into a con¬ 
spiracy against the Aga of the Janissaries, and stealing his 
head, for the purposes of baking, shaving, and roasting it, and 
that they should be condemned to pay the price of his blood; 
but as the kabochi had been the immediate cause of the 
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tumult by treating the head with such gross and unheard-of 
insult, and as he was a Greek and an infidel, it was further 
resolved that the Mflfti should issue a fetwah, authorizing his 
head to be cut off, and placed on the same odious spot where 
he had exposed that of the Aga of the Janissaries. 

It was then agreed between the sultan and the grand 
vizier that, in order to appease the Janissaries, a new Aga 
should be appointed who was agreeable to them, and that the 
deceased should be buried with becoming distinction. All this 
(except killing the Greek, who had fled) was done, and tran¬ 
quility again restored to the city. But it must further be added, 
to the honor of the sultan, that he not only paid every ex¬ 
pense which the tailor, the baker, and the barber were con¬ 
demned to incur, but also gave them each a handsome reward 
for the difficulties into which they had so unfortunately been 
thrown. 
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ETCHING: 'A VISION OF LIFE* 


By J. H. Cranson. 



aw a cloud that rested on 
the ground and extended upward, 
smooth as a wall. At a distance 
was another like it; and the two 
arched overhead, closing down to 
the ground on either side about a narrow space, along which 
flowed a river, swift and turbid. The cloud-walls were dark 
and impenetrable to the sight, and hid the 
horizon and the sky. 

And the river seemed to spring from 
the foot of one cloud and disappeared ai 
the other. A man stood by the river 
looking up and down it and above and j 
around; and he saw nothing but the 
flowing waters and the impenetrable || 
clouds—and he seemed perplexed and 

Then there came three others and stood 
by him. The first was young and of quick 
and confident manner. In his hands he 
held a balance, a crucible and a measuring 
rod — and he spoke to the man and said: 

“This river is human life. It begins 
at the upper cloud-wall, which is iii 
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wall, which is death. There is no more of it; I have weighed 
it and measured it and analyzed it. This is Truth! ” 

And the second was an old man, and 
in his hands wa^an open book; and he 

“This river is human life. It begins 
at the birth-cloud, but ft ends not at the 
death-cloud. It passes through and 
flows on forever. It is so written. This 
is Truth!” 

And the third was older than the 
second, and in his hands was an up¬ 
rooted plant on which were buds, flowers, 
and ripened fruit. And he said: 

“ This river is 
human life. It be¬ 
gins not at the birth-cloud; it ends not 
at the death-cloud. Its sources are in 
the eternal past, and its current flows jj 
on in the eternal future. Behold in 
this plant the law of development! 

This is Truth! ” 

And the man looked at the three 
visitors and his perplexity and anxiety 
seemed to increase. 

And the clouds settled down and 
drew together and hid them all; and 
I heard the man cry out from the darkness, “What is 
Truth?" 

And the clouds gave back echoes, broken and unintelligible. 





THE HOUSE OF DEATH* 

By Maurus Jokai 


is a solitary, two-story house that I shall 
describe to the reader. Its exterior is plain 
and neat and the whitewashed walls, with 
their windows framed in green, give it an 
inviting aspect. In front of the house 
Italian firs are planted, and behind it stretches 
a spacious park, enclosed by an iron fence 
over which jasmine-bushes spread their ex¬ 
uberant growth of graceful vines. The open gate admits a 
glimpse into the courtyard, the centre of which is occupied 
by a belvedere offering a delightful view into the distance. 
And in this house no one is living. 

.On closer examination the building looks forsaken and re¬ 
pulsive. The window-panes are glittering in all the colors 
of the rainbow, the walls are crusted with mould; the flow¬ 
er-pots in the windowsof the belvedere contain only withered 
cacti: the weeds are growing exuberantly in the flower-beds 
and the hinges of the doors are thickly covered with rust. 
Not a sound is audible. There is a tangle of trees and 
bushes, but no bird seeks shelter there to greet the dawning 
day with its morning song; no bee is visible to suck the 
honey from the flowers; not a cobweb in a comer is to be 
spied—all is silent and deserted. No one enters here, ex¬ 
cept Father Time, and even he does not seem to leave any 
traces behind. 

In the rear of the garden, among the wild growth of 
shrubs, a hot spring is pouring forth its steaming water 
whose serpentine course is lined with poisonous plants. 

Dotted round the house one can see scattered mounds, 
covered with grass, not unlike graves, and before some of 
them traces of rotting wooden crosses are discernible. It 

•Translated from the Hungarian by Sigmund Krausz, and illustrated 
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seems as if the house had only the mission to watch these 

On one of the walls is to be seen a black cross, which 
neither wind nor rain has been able to remove. 

No one—nothing lives in this house. 

Deserted ruins have their apparitions that rise from their 
unknown graves at midnight and drag their rattling chains 
behind; that flit through desolate ruins and frighten human 
beings with their unearthly aspect; but in this house there 
are no ghosts; there is only a frightful, unutterable terror 
present which creeps into the soul of the man who wanders 
through these empty, echoing halls, whose icy atmosphere 
not even midsummer can banish and through which a peren¬ 
nial, freezing breath of wind seems to sigh. Only Death 
can breathe as cold as that—yes, in this house only Death re- 

The hills around the house are graves. The house is ac¬ 
cursed, and woe to him that becomes its guest! He will be 
the guest of Death. 

Balthasar de Madocsay, who at one time owned this house, 
is known to this day through the unfortunate death he suf¬ 
fered. His horses shied in the woods, and, dragging him 
through thick and thin his limbs were torn asunder. His 
life had been as unfortunate as his death, and pitiable and 
helpless as his end. 

He was rich. From his father, whom he had never known, 
he had inherited three estates, and he was not a year old 
when he lost his parents. 

From his earliest childhood, he was gloomy and reserved 
as if he had already lived in a world in which his soul had 
imbibed an uncompromising bitterness. Never did he find 
one to love him His comrades, when he appeared among 
them, drew back from him; never could he call anyone a 
friend, and as he never had a smile for any one, so no one 
ever smiled at him. Did nature make him that way? Or 
did someone curse him at his birth? Or was it the result 
of his education? 

The view of his face was sufficient to stop the conversa¬ 
tion of the jolliest company; a sigh, which sometimes escaped 
his breast could silence the merriest laughter and in his com¬ 
pany every one felt depressed and ill-humored. His words 
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were cold and painfully trembling. No one dared to look in 
his eyes and when he spoke no one responded; he did not 
receive callers; women were terrified by his evil-boding look 
and drew timidly back from him. 

He knew all that all very well. 

There was something written on his brow; the hand of 
fate showed in the furrows on his forehead and this express¬ 
ion formed a barrier between him and the world. 

If, among the mass, he sometimes met people who seemed 
less shy of him, he tried his best to attract them; he was 
overwhelming with his flattery and spent his treasures lav¬ 
ishly on them; for a kind word he unveiled the innermost 
troubles of his heart and he yearned to have some one call 
him friend—in vain! 

When he had initiated some one into the most painful 
secrets of his heart and expected that one to sink on his 
breast and weep with him, there came from the lips of the 
hoped-for friend in a cold and distant tone: ''Tekinteles ur!” 
(My lord!) 

Sobbing, he once asked a young acquaintance, who was 
very poor, to shake hands with him and call him friend. 
The youth did so, but his face became as pallid on the in¬ 
stant as if he had shaken hands with the angel of death and 
had called him friend. Thenceforth he avoided Balthasar de 
Madocsay. 

The young man’s name was Albert Ajky. 

With each succeeding day Balthasar retired more and more 
from the world until he shut himself entirely off from it, and, 
far from its social pleasures, lived all alone on one of his 
estates without ever receivings visitor in his silent old castle. 

Like all who tire of the world, he sought amusement in 
nature. He planted trees or gathered flowers, and the 
garden with its silent, green inhabitants formed his sole com¬ 
pany. But a curse seemed to rest on everything he touched. 
Greedy caterpillars destroyed the blossoms of his fruit trees; 
unrestrainable rot attacked their trunks or the green fruit 
was stunted and poisoned by worms. Once he found with 
horror that all the flowers, which he had gathered with such 
assiduity and care, were poisonous plants. 

His father had owned an old dog, and Balthasar fed him 
from his own table and let him sleep on soft pillows in his 
room; but, though he patted and caressed him most affec- 
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tionately, even his dog did not love him. He never acknowl¬ 
edged the kindness of his new master by a wagging of the 
tail; carefully and suspiciously he touched the food that was 
set before him; anxiously whining, with drooping tail, he 
would ask to be let out of the warm room and often, when 
refused, would wake his master from his sleep, with a piti¬ 
ful, long-drawn howl. 

So even the beasts felt the fateful charm which was woven 
about him. 

Only two beings loved him: his oldest servant—a demented 
gardener and his grandchild, a girl of twelve years. 

It is asserted, that he who is loved by children and luna¬ 
tics, must suffer an awful death. 

The girl’s name was Judith. She was a beautiful child 
with black eyes, pale complexion and blonde, curly hair. She 
could recognize him from far off amidst a crowd of people; 
and then she would run to meet him, throw her little arms 
around his neck or press his hand to her heart, with her dainty 
fingers. There was something bordering 
on insanity in the eccentric affection of 
this child who could stay for days, with¬ 
out eating or drinking, even without ut¬ 
tering a word in Balthasar’s room, and 
who would cry for hours when she was 
taken away from there. This enthusiastic 
fondness affected the child to such a degree that she grew 
more pallid from day to day. 

Her grandfather, the taciturn, insane old gardener, per- 
.secuted Balthasar since his earliest youth, with his senseless 
love. He never smiled, but as soon as he caught sight of 
him he roared with laughter until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks; sometimes he lay in wait for him and, when Bal¬ 
thasar passed, would clasp his arms around his knees with the 
strength of madness, kiss his feet and wail and moan piteous¬ 
ly when dragged off. At first Balthasar was afraid of his 
weird and uncanny face; later, when he had entirely with¬ 
drawn from the world he became used to him and frequently 
conversed with and visited him in his little cottage. At 
such times the old man had lucid intervals; he spoke about 
the better days he had seen, when he was a happy man 
living in his own home, which was frequented by hosts of 
friends, and he had seen about him the happy, mirthful faces 
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of friends and relatives. All were dead now and buried 
deep in the ground. 

Musingly Balthasar listened to the words of the old man 
and thought how lonesome he would be, should this man die. 

Frequently, when walking in the garden, he noticed two 
shadows following him and, turning round, saw the grinning 
face of old Raba. 

During the Summer nights the gardener slept under the 
windows of his master; in the colder season he sneaked into 
the ante-room and lay before his door in the cowering atti¬ 
tude of a faithful dog; sometimes his mania overcame him, 
and then he would attempt to enter his master's room to 
protect him against imaginary dangers. 

From day to day Balthasar became more used to the old 
man's society until his presence, which everyone else avoided 
with terror, became a necessity to him. Whole days they 
spent together in a gloomy room that opened into the court¬ 
yard and was lighted, mostly, by the flickering flame of a log 
in the large fire place. They spoke about their forebodings 
which now, after long years, had begun to assume a frightful 
reality; they spoke about the mysteries of the " Physica sub- 
terranea" about the unlucky constellations which sadly in¬ 
fluence the life of man; about the seventh-born over whose 
fate the mysterious number “ 7 ” exercised its baneful in¬ 
fluence ; about the enigmatical words whose very sound have 
force over fate and predestination and they conversed about 
those unfortunate creatures who, by a sinister, awe-inspiring 
being, are condemned to harm and destroy each other un¬ 
avoidably. 

On such occasions the two men put their heads together 
and the flickering flame illuminated two sorrowful faces. The 
yellowish-white hair of the lunatic fell in shaggy strands 
over his head, and his mysteriously whispering voice popu¬ 
lated the little room with a host of spectres and apparitions. 
His eyes were always staring at one point and his hands 
rested on his knees, while Balthasar leaned silently back in 
his chair, listening with closed eyes and folded hands to the 
fantastic prophecies of the insane man. At that time Bal¬ 
thasar's forehead had become very high; he began to be bald. 

And so there are men who are destined to destroy each 
other? Men, whom fate brings together in a most remark¬ 
able manner from the most distant corners of the earth to 
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execute an unavoidable judgment on them? And why should 
there be none such? Does not sometimes the most trivial cir¬ 
cumstance—a word, a step, a wish at whose rise a good angel 
seems to warn one, decide a life? Perhaps Napoleon lost 
the battle of Waterloo on account of a piece of cold roast. 
All the sufferings of this life fate sent us on account of a bite 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured the lunatic, with feverish trembling. 
“ Beware of a girl whose brow is snowy white and whose eyes 
are raven-black; that girl will kill you—you will mutually 
destroy each other. Both of you will die the same night, 
separated from each other, still each being the cause of the 
other’s death.” 

These words he repeated so often and with such pro¬ 
phetic spirit, that at last Balthaser began to dream 
of a girl whose brow was very white, and whose eyes 
were lustrous, like two black diamonds. Such dreams 
scared him from his sleep, and long after he had opened his 
eyes the phantom stood before him in the darkness, only to 
reappear when he closed them again. Who could; who must 
that be? This thought tortured him unspeakably, together 
with the fantastic ramblings of the insane man. He be¬ 
came more despondent and dreamy. He could not find the 
rest at night which he missed during the day; idiosyncrasy 
took hold of his mind, which had been robbed of its equi- 
librium, until one could notice the 
signs of a quiet, gloomy insanity. 

Late one moonlit evening Balthasar 
/ ^ de Madocsay sat, as usual, in the 

^ small back room; opposite him was 
If ,' Raba, the insane gardener. They 
thought they were talking to each 
other, though both were silent. The 
lunatic sat cowering in his armchair, 
the upper part of his body resting on 
^ his knees and the moon reflecting her 
light from the large bald spot on his cranium which was sup¬ 
ported by his hands. 

Balthasar stared at the window, through which ever-chang¬ 
ing objects in undefined outlines seemed to be visible, van¬ 
ishing and reappearing, as the clouds hid and passed the 
moon. Suddenly it seemed as if a white, pallid face with 
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raven eyes had emerged and was intently staring at him. He 
fancied he was dreaming and moved his hands. His fingers 
touched the hot tiles of the fireplace and the pain made him 
conscious of the fact that he was awake. 

“Look at the face! There! There!" he called out, 
jumping up and pointing at the window. But only the echo 
of his words was audible, and after it died away all was silent 
again. “There it was," he called 
pantingly again and shook the arm of 
the old man, “look! look, there it 
was. It stared at me, but said noth- 
ing. Black eyes and white face. 
' There! There! Don’t you see?" And 
he shook the arm of the lunatic, who 
suddenly fell from his chair and lay 
lifeless on the floor. He was dead. Noiselessly and quietly 
as he had lived, he died; no one had heard his last sigh. 

Balthasar shuddered as the lifeless body slipped from the 
chair; the hands and head fell with a dull thud against the 
floor. The features looked woefully sad. 

But more than the image of death that mysterious face tor¬ 
tured him. “Who can it be?” he asked himself, without 
finding an answer. 

He could have found one, but his mind was not clear enough. 

The wild thought that his fate was unavoidable, unrecon- 
cilable, had taken a safe hold of him and persecuted him. 
At last it became so torturing, so unbearable that he had to 
flee before himself. Next day he departed. He visited the 
largest and liveliest cities of the world and hurled himself 
into the giddy whirlpool of their noisiest pleasures. 

His acquaintances, who interested themselves in the mys¬ 
tery of his fate, heard nothing of him for years. 


Six years passed by while Madocsay, in this way, roamed 
through the world. He fled before his sinister thoughts, try¬ 
ing to find refuge in sensual pleasures and wild dissipation. 
And when he returned after six years of turbulent life he 
longed in his heart anew for all the gloomy presentiments 
which he had tried to eradicate; since the loathing of all en¬ 
joyments which had taken hold of him was more unbearable 
than all the tortures of his fate. He nowhere felt at home. 
For him everything was bitter, painful and an unextirpatable 
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melancholy spead over his black thoughts. The only change 
which took place in him was that while he had formerly 
dreaded Jiis fate, he now even did not believe in it. He 
neither hoped nor feared. When he smiled, 
: was a most sarcastic smile which bore 
n unspeakable, bitter expression when he 
wondered how he could have believed in 
that prophecy. For six years he had fol- 
lowed a thought which he dreaded most. 
Everywhere he sought the pale, black-eyed 
women. He found many, but in none did he find his fate. 
They were, many of them, beautiful and charming, but evil- 
boding, there was none. At last he said to himself that only 
a lunatic could believe in the words of a lunatic, and a sort 
of confused restfulness seized his tired soul. 

He returned again to his estates. 

Most of his time was spent in the garden. There, in a 
gloomy arbor, formed by rankling vines of evergreen and 
Jericho roses, he dreamed whole days away. Frequently he 
was wetted by sudden showers, but what did he care, whose 
innermost soul was desolate and withered. 

One day as he was lost in his reveries he caught sight, 
through the vines, of a female figure gathering flowers in the 

He was startled. The same eyes, the same face that had 
persecuted him so often. The same expression as in that 
night. “ Again a vision," he said to himself, and closed his 
eyes. After a while he opened them oni 

The figure had come nearer—nearer; 
the arbor, and as he plucked a rose 
from a twig several dry leaves fell on 
Balthasar's face. 

“Who art thou, girl?” he called 
out, and forgetting himself, he broke 1 
through the green wall of the arbor, j 

The girl, in her surprise, dropped 
her apron, thereby emptying it of it 
contents, but the pale face did not 
color as she tremblingly stammered: 

“ I am the grand-daughter of Raba." 

Ah! Like a veil it fell from Balthasar’s eyes. So this w 
the unknown phantom? How many of his doubts were n( 
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solved at once! In this moment he became rejuvenated by 

“ How beautiful thou hast become, my dear little Judith!" 
he said, taking the hand of the pale maiden and, as he felt 
a slight pressure, he drew her into his arms and one could 
hear the rapid beating of his heart. 

The young girl nestled to him with the same devotional 
love she had borne six years before. 

Balthasar began to feel something new, a sort of sweet 
irritation in his heart; for the first time in his life he noticed 
how beautiful was the blue vault of heaven. 

Arm in arm with the lovely maiden he walked among the 
flower beds of the garden, letting her tell him about the 
most uninteresting things in the world, listening attentively 
to the words which fell from her arched lips, believing all 
the while that the whole world was rotating around this 
charming mouth. 

From this time on it seemed as if his whole being was 
changed, as if he had found the talisman that directed his 
fate into another channel; he detached himself entirely from 
his former being; he smiled and was constantly in good humor; 
he slept well, rose at an early hour, became talkative like 
other people, and spent whole days with the young girl in 
the gardener's cottage, where they amused themselves like 
two children whose thoughts are only directed to innocent 
play. It was a pleasure to see them together. 

Once, as the lovely girl was playfully leaning against him, 
Balthaser drew her affectionately to his breast and, winding 
his arms around her graceful waist, looked deep into her 
eyes and asked, “Girl! dearest, sweetest girl! Couldst thou 
love me?” 

The girl did not answer, but looked into his eyes with such 
an earnest and, at the same time, tender expression, that he 
could not bear it. 

“Perhaps thou dost not understand me? See! I have 
no one to love me; neither hast thou! Come, be my wife, 
my sweet darling love!" J udith grew speechless, paled, 
and a shudder ran through her tender frame, while her arms 
fell listlessly to her sides. 

Balthasar ascribed this change to maidenly bashfulness, 
and fixed the time for the fulfilment of his dearest wishes in 
the immediate future. The girl gave no response; but from 
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this time there was a timid reserve noticeable whenever 
Balthasar approached her. This he assigned to unknown 
psychological motives. 

Only a week separated him from the happiest day of his life. 

How many glorious plans he had made for that day! 
He had decided to live in the future still secluded from the 
rest of the world, seeking happiness only in his marital life. 
He did not know to whom to announce this happiness. His 
relatives had long forgotten him; acquaintances he did 
not have; friends he had 
never known. Then he re-1 
membered that he had a ^ 
single friend, Albert Ajky, 
a poor youth, who might ^ 
perhaps share with him the 
few moments which his hap¬ 
piness did not claim, 
had someone search for the 
young man and invited him to the wedding. 

Ajky arrived a few days before the appointed day and dur¬ 
ing this time the castle was filled with mirth and pleasure. 

On the morrow of the happy day the voice of the lark, as 
well as the voice of love, awakened Balthasar. He dressed 
hurriedly and stole softly into the room of his lovely bride, 
who sat in a white morning-gown, pale and listless, at the 
window. As he entered she shot a dark glance at him. He 
approached, his heart filled with affection. “Judith, my 
dear, sweet love! ” he whispered as he took her hand. But he 
dropped it suddenly—it was so icy—but icier yet was her voice: 

“ Tekintetes urt” 

The world seemed to turn rapidly around Balthasar; reeling 
he sank back on a chair and for a moment lost his breath. 
Ah, how inexorably these words persecuted him 1 

“ Tekintetes ur!" said the girl, “when I was yet a child I 
felt a great attraction toward you, without knowing why ? 
But an irresistible power compelled me to love you; in the 
moment, though, when you told me of your love, it seemed 
as if my soul had awakened from a long dream; I entered a 
new world and my vision became clear. No, I cannot deceive 
you; my conscience does not permit it; I have to confess —" 
There the girl stopped, as if expecting to be interrupted. 

Madocsay remained silent; not even his breath was audible. 
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For a moment Judith stood, undecided and hesitating, be¬ 
fore him, until, with sudden determination, she said: “I love 
another man," and, turning aside, she 
raised her hands to her face and broke 

Madocsay gnashed his teeth and the ^ 
arteries of his temples swelled almost to 
bursting, but his eyes remained closed and 
the face unmoved. 

For a long while he was silent; then, 
suppressing his bitterness, he asked in a 
low and forced voice: “Whom dost thou 

Tremblingly, almost in a whisper, the answer came over 
Judith’s lips: “Albert!" 

No sigh, no movement betrayed the commotion in Baltha¬ 
sar’s soul. “Well,” was all he said, and with this he quietly 
left the room. 

Instead of a wedding there was a betrothal celebrated on 
that day in Castle Madocsay, and the feast passed off in 
the same jolly way as if Balthasar, and not Mr. Albert 
Ajky, had been the happy groom. 

Madocsay kept the young couple as guests in the cas¬ 
tle until the day of their wedding, and he took it upon 
himself to provide them with a handsome dowry. It was 
then that he built the house, described at the beginning of 
this story, and deeded it as a gift to Ajky. The work on it 
was pressed to such a degree that torchlights were used at 
night to hasten its completion. After two months the house 
was ready and furnished for occupancy. 

Now Albert and Judith’s wedding was celebrated. A mag¬ 
nificent feast was spread in Castle Madocsay, and Balthasar 
himself was the jolliest of all, though 
.. , a black shadow lurked beneath his 

P mirth, which probably was the cause 
that, when he rose to drink the health 
of the bride, the glass slipped from his hand and he sank back 
fainting in his chair. 

In the evening all got into carriages and Balthasar himself 
drove the young couple to their house. There he blessed 
them, kissed his friend, and then they were left to them¬ 
selves. 
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Driving home through the woods in the dark night, Bal¬ 
thasar's horses shied, broke away, and dragging him over 
rocks and against the trunks of trees, his horribly mutilated 
body was found next morning before the gate of the castle. 
The horrified servants at once dispatched a messenger with 
the evil tidings to Albert. It was about noon when the mes¬ 
senger arrived at the new house. The gate was still locked. 

“Are they sleeping yet ? ” the messenger asked himself. 
After ringing the bell and knocking at the gate for a long 
while he climbed over the-fence to awaken the sleepers. He 
first went into the servants' wing, where he found two men 
sleeping. He called and shook them but they did not wake. 
Both were dead. Terribly frightened, the messenger tried to 
alarm the other inhabitants, but no answer, except the dull 
echo, followed his loud calls. Overcome with fear, he hur¬ 
ried home, and bringing his comrades along, they returned 
to the silent house. Breaking in the doors which led to the 
rooms of the young couple, they found in the ante-room, 
near the window, the dead chambermaid with distorted fea¬ 
tures, as if she had been strangled. She had evidently tried 
to open the window, but death had reached her before she 
succeeded in the attempt. Then they forced the bedroom 
open. There, behind the curtains of the bridal couch, lay 
groom and bride, pale, with eyes closed and hearts stilled in 
death. In a cage on the wall were three canary birds, also 
dead. Even the flies had dropped from the walls. All living 
beings had died in the house that night, and none was left to 
tell the story of what had happened. 

From this time the new house remained desolate and for¬ 
saken. The dead were buried before the gate as a warning 
sign not to enter. If, nevertheless, some bold man attempted 
to ferret out the mystery of the house, he invariably was 
found dead next morning in one of the rooms. 

At last the place got in such bad repute that even home¬ 
less vagabonds, in the severest Winter, did not dare to seek 
shelter under its roof; and if it happened that some criminal 
took refuge there, he never left his shelter again; he found a 
grave among the rest. 

Only one of those who took refuge there escaped. He was 
a daring incendiary who sought to escape his pursuers, and 
who, when he felt the strangling pressure of the hand of 
death, jumped determinedly from a window of the second 
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story. Being questioned, he related terrible things about 
slowly creeping pains, which stupefy the brain and forcibly 
close the eyes of man. 

It was this man who painted the black cross on the wall of 
the house. 

On examination it was found that the house was built over 
a hot spring, whose suffocating vapors penetrate the walls 
and kill all life inside its closed doors and windows. 

Not in vain had Balthasar de Madocsay studied the "Fhys- 
ica SubUrranea." 



THE GHOST OF THE SWAMP* 


V A. G. Canfield 


Some one has said that the swamps of the South are its 
ghosts. They are, at any rate, fit dwelling-places for ghosts 
if dismalness and unwholesomeness can make them so. 

It is a mixed question, among people intimate with ghosts 
and versed in their manners and customs, why a ghost that 
was a sensible person in life should, after death, choose such 
uncomfortable places of residence as damp, mouldy church¬ 
yards, windy ruins, and the like. It is well known, however, 
to the above-mentioned ghost fanciers that they do particu¬ 
larly affect such haunts, and it must be allowed that nothing 
could be found to suit them better than a Southern swamp. 

A great swamp is one of the dreariest scenes the eye of 
man ever rested on. Desolation covers it as with a pall. 
Even at noon-tide, semi-darkness and deathly silence reign 
there—darkness and silence so weird and unnatural that an 
owl’s hoot or vulture’s hoarse croak break as startlingly on the 
ear as the crack of a pistol shot. 

Every tree is draped thick with funereal wreath's of Spanish 
moss; every log and stump lies rotting in the pestilential 
damp; every breath of air, every drop of water teems with 
malaria. It is the paradise of the serpent and the saurian, 
of all noxious and deadly things—humanity has no business 
there. 

In just such a swamp I had the evil hap to lose myself to¬ 
wards the close of a winter’s day in the fifties. I was a 
stranger, visiting an old college mate, and had been invited 
to join the gentlemen of the vicinity in a deer-hunt. Being 
a novice, I was placed at a “stand " and told to remain there 
until the game was driven past me. 

I had not been stationed long before a fat buck dashed by. 
He came and was gone like a flash—nevertheless, I banged 
away with a glorious disregard, alike, of the improbability of 

•This thrilling story has been selected as the trest in the competition 
Stories.—Copyrighted. 
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hitting the deer and of the insecurity of my own seat on 
horseback. I was reminded of the latter by finding myself 
promptly deposited on the oozy soil while my horse, with a 
contemptuous fling of his heels within an inch of my right ear, 
galloped away. 

Here was a pleasant predicament—alone and on foot in the 
middle of this hideous swamp! I had no horn to blow, and 
could not have blown one if I had it; but as a substitute 
shouted until 1 was hoarse. Distant calls, or the echoes of 
my own voice came back from every direction, but in vain I 
waited and waited—nobody came. Losing patience, I was 
foolish enough to leave the spot where I had been placed and 
set about trying to find my own way out of the swamp. 

I looked round. There was no lack of paths to follow, 
but the difficulty was that there were too many of them, as 
tracks of strayed cattle and wild hogs crossed and recrgssed 
each other in bewildering plenty. I chose one hap-hazard, 
but it only wound round and round and at last landed me 
again at the starting point. I followed another, and it van¬ 
ished in a hollow tree. A third ended in a mud hole. In 
short, although I was as ignorant of woodcraft as a town-bred 
baby, it did not take long to convince me that I was hope¬ 
lessly lost. 

On I floundered, wading through departed generations of 
rotting leaves, sinking mid-leg in slush, or stumbling over 
cypress knees and breaking my own. It was now quite dark, 
and I was about giving up in despair, and looking round for 
the dryest spot to be found on which to deposit my weary 
body until morning, when I caught a glimmer of light 
through the trees. 

“Humph! "said I, “this is pleasant!—wandering about 
this beastly swamp in company with a Jack-o’-lantern! ’’ 

But the flame burned too steadily for a marsh-light. 
Could I reach it, I wondered, without breaking my neck 
over logs and stumps, or pitching head-foremost into some 
slimy bayou where I should infallibly furnish a supper for a 
dozen or so of hungry alligators? 

Advancing cautiously, I drew nearer the light which grew 
larger and brighter, and shone red through the trees, as 
though seemingly from a large fire. Who could have kindled 
it ? Surely no human being could be living in the heart of 
this pestilential jungle! I crept forward to the edge of a 
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small clearing, popped my head round an intervening tree, 
and gazed upon—blank darkness! 

A dilapidated log-cabin stood in the centre of the clearing, 
but where had the light vanished ? I rubbed my eyes and 
stared again—not a twinkle was visible. Only a minute 
since it stretched in a red line to my very feet, now darkness 
reigned supreme. 

Taking at last my courage in both hands I entered the 
cabin. It was in the last stages of dilapidation; the chink¬ 
ing had fallen from between the logs; the roof was partly 
gone, and the absence of anything like furniture showed that 
it had been unoccupied for a long time. Then who could 
have kindled that fire ? 

Lighting a match I examined the fireplace. Heaps of ashes 
caked with mould lay on the hearth, but not even a charred 
stipk nor a sign of recent fire was visible. I gave up trying to 
solve the riddle, and set about making myself as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. With the boards that had 
fallen from the roof and some dry branches picked up outside 
I kindled a fire, but there was small store of fuel wherewith 
to fight the cold and darkness of a long winter’s night. 
However, grumbling would not mend matters so I speedily 
resolved to make the best of it. 

I reloaded my rifle, and then sat down on the ground close 
beside the hearth and leaning my back against the logs pre¬ 
pared to doze and watch alternately till daylight. It was 
not long before I lost myself in thoughts of my late compan¬ 
ions; wondered if they were looking for me, wondered if 
they would find me in the morning, or if I was doomed to 
pass the remainder of my life in this dismal swamp, dozed, 
woke up, dozed again, and finally went fast asleep. 

When I awoke it was with the feeling that I was shut up 
in an iceberg. Deadly cold palsied ray limbs, froze my 
blood, and clogged the very beating of my heart. Yet the 
fire was not out, though it had burned down to a bed of hot 
live coals and I sat close beside it. 

With an effort, like that with which we cast off the oppres¬ 
sion of a nightmare, I seized what remained of the fuel 
and heaped it on the fire. I had no thought then of sparing 
it, for I felt that unless this fearful cold was overcome I 
must quickly perish. 

The dry wood blazed up brightly, and as I cowered shiver- 
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ing over it, I thought I felt a touch on my shoulder. Startled, 
I looked around, but saw nothing. It must have been fancy, 
yet surely it felt very much like a heavy hand laid on me. As 
nothing further occurred, I sat down again in front of the fire. 

Good God ! what was that ? 

Distinctly, distinctly, I felt the clutch of a hand on my 
shoulder. It felt exactly as if somebody in a violent passion 
had seized me for the purpose of shaking the life out of me. 
With an exclamation I sprang to my feet prepared to grapple 
with my assailant. There was nothing to be seen. 

I stirred the fire to a brighter blaze and scanned every 
corner of the room, plainly visible in the strong light, but 
there was absolutely nothing ! With a determined eCFort at 
composure, I set my teeth and clinched my hands, and strove 
with all my might to control the childish terror that pos¬ 
sessed me. I even stamped my foot to conyince myself that 
I was awake. Then I strode up and down the floor, and as 
I walked, another step kept pace with mine, and a touch 
from a clammy hand, now here, now there, showed that my 
invisible companion was close beside me. 

I felt as if I should soon go mad with the unspeakable hor¬ 
ror of hearing and feeling that some sentient thing was near 
me, yet, in that bright light, and in spite of all my efforts to 
see—nothing ! 

It would not be half as bad in the dark, I thought, for then 
1 could believe this haunting thing was something real, tan¬ 
gible, anything; no matter how dangerous and deadly, so it 
were real. I was soon to prove the fallacy of this notion. 
The fire had been gradually dying down, and now with one 
last expiring flash, went out. As the light diminished, I 
cowered closer to the flame, and, crouched on the ground 
at one end of the hearth, tried to screw up my courage to 
meet whatever should happen next. 

Minutes passed—they seemed to me hours. The room 
was now densely dark, and I could not hear the slightest 
sound, yet, all at once it struck me that some one was re¬ 
kindling the fire. A faint glow came from the dead ashes 
into which my last piece of wood had resolved itself; and, as 
I watched the spot breathlessly, the tiny flame broadened 
and brightened until the same strong red light I had seen 
from the outside, diffused itself over the mouldering walls and 
ceiling of the cabin. And now too a sensible heat displaced 
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the chill, clinging damp, and I saw that the fireplace was 
piled high with substantial logs. If at this time the flame 
had burned blue and emitted a strong odor of sulphur, I 
should not have been surprised. That would have been in 
keeping with the circumstances; but here was a good honest 
fire that any chilled wayfarer might have been glad to warm 
his limbs at, with nothing ghostly about it. Who had 
kindled it ? 

But now as I gazed, with eyes wide open, at the opposite 
side of the hearth, I saw an old, old man sitting in a big 
splint-bottomed chair. He leaned forward, his clasped hands 
resting on the top of a thick stick, gazing intently at the fire, 
and seemingly unconscious of my presence. I had, there¬ 
fore, an opportunity to observe him closely. His vast frame 
showed that he must once have possessed a giant's strength. 
A thick mat of snow-white wool showed in startling contrast 
to a face, as black as ebony and seamed with countless 
wrinkles, across which a long white scar cut from the left 
temple across the nose to the lobe of the right ear. 

He was dressed in a patched and ragged suit of homespun, 
the trouser-legs hanging in fringes round his bare feet, and 
in a belt of undressed deerskin hung a long knife, its naked 
blade shining keen and cruel in the firelight. 

“ A runaway negro,” I thought, “ hiding in the swamp and 
housing in this shanty at night because it is one degree bet¬ 
ter than the swamp outside. He looks rather an uncanny 
customer, but I have my gun, and, after all, why should he 
wish to harm me? If he has been long in this horrible place, 
he ought to be glad to see even a white man’s face.” 

Here, it struck me that the appearance of the cabin had 
unaccountably changed. I could see no open cracks in the 
wails; the roof was apparently whole; in one corner a bed 
of dried moss was piled, in another stood a rude bench on 
which were arranged a tin cup and plate, a skillet and an iron 
pot. How and when in the name of goodness had these 
things got here? for not a sound had broken the deathly still¬ 
ness for an hour. Now, somehow or other, I was-mightily 
cheered and encouraged by the genial warmth and light of 
the fire and the homely look of the room, unaccountable as 
the transformation was, and still more by the presence of a 
human being in this ghastly solitude. All my ghostly terror 
vanished; and seeing that the old man was still gazing at the 
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fire and taking no notice of me, I thought I would rouse him 
from his meditations and satisfy my curiosity as to these 
strange happenings. 

“Hallo, old man,” I exclaimed, loudly and cheerily, 
“who the deuce are you, and where did you and your fire 
and furniture spring from all at once?" 

The apparition in the big chair slowly straightened itself, 
and still leaning one hand on the stick, turned his eyes full 

Neveruntil my dying day shall I forget that look! It was 
not alone the deadly malignity, the fiery hate, the almost 
maniacal ferocity flaming in those sunken eyes that froze my 
blood and made me shiver from head to foot. I had faced 
calmly many a greater danger than could threaten me from a 
weak old man; I could have met the spring of a tiger 
without that utter sinking of the spirit, that palsy of the 
nerves which now overcame me. There was a devilish spell 
in that gaze that struck the strength from my arm and the 
manhood from my heart. I was afraid; yes, I was most 
horribly afraid of that poor, old negro. 

Never once did I think of my gun; in fact, I never once 
thought of defending myself, but simply cowered before him 
like a terror-stricken child. 

Slowly he rose, leaning on his stick; slowly his great 
height towered up till it seemed to me his head touched the 
rafters; slowly he crossed the room, drawing nearer and 
nearer to me, while I sat motionless, spellbound by the bale¬ 
ful fascination of those glaring eyes. He bent over me; an 
icy breath stirred my hair; cold, clammy fingers clasped my 
throat, pressing—pressing—pressing, until my tongue lolled 
from my mouth; my eyes seemed starting from my head, 
and blood burst from my ears and nostrils. Then sensation 
left me—I was as one dead. 

When consciousness returned to me daylight was creeping 
into the old cabin, now empty and dilapidated as when I had 
first seen it. Not a sign remained of last night's vision, not 
even of the terrible throttling I had received. It all seemed 
like a dreadful dream. I was in sufficiently bad plight, how¬ 
ever. My eyes and skin burned with incipient fever, every 
bone in me ached and my head worst of all. I was so weak¬ 
ened by fasting, the oppressiveness of the air, and the fearful 
night I had passed that I felt utterly incapable of exertion. 
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and could only wait in pain and stupor until some one came 
to my relief. 

It was not until afternoon, however, that I was found. All 
efforts to follow my devious wanderings had failed, and my 
friends were forced to send to a distant plantation for blood¬ 
hounds to track me. But late as my deliverance came I 
hailed it with a thankful heart, for I fully believed that I 
should not survive another night in that cabin, and, as it was, 

I had a pretty sharp attack of fever. 

When I was convalescent my host said to me one day: 

“ Pardon my curiosity, but you said some such queer 
things in your delirium that I want to ask you what really 
happened to you in old Goliath's cabin." 

“Goliath! Is that his name? Well, it suits him.” 

“Suits whom?” asked my friend, with an odd look at me. 

" The man I saw in the cabin that night, to be sure." And 
therewith I related my adventures. When I had finished my 
host said, thoughtfully: 

* “Strange things do happen sometimes, even in this prosaic 
age—things inexplicable by any rule of common sense or 
reason. You cannot have dreamed this, and it is simply im¬ 
possible that you can ever have seen or heard of the man you 
describe. Yet there can be no doubt as to his identity. The 
scar across the face would alone settle that, but your descrip¬ 
tion is in every point singularly exact. Do you know that 
you have seen a ghost? ” 

“Ghost! Nonsense! Maniac if you will—Ma/he is, I be¬ 
lieve, but his lingers were quite too substantial for a ghost. 
Ur—r—r! I can feel them now, choking the life out of me!” 

“Yet the fingers left no mark on your throat.” 

“ No; that is the strangest part of it. But ghosts, I have 
always heard, are impalpable. How could a ghost's hands 
throttle a man? ” 

“Well, whatever it may have been—dream or vision, visit¬ 
ant from another world, or psychic mystery of this one— 
the fact remains that the man you saw has been dead for twenty 
years. He was a noted desperado and runaway, set every 
plantation-law at defiance, and always evaded punishment by 
running off to the swamp. He spent most of his life there, 
and some years before his death he became insane; no doubt 
from the ghastly solitude in which he lived. Fancy the 
brute strength of a gorilla joined to a maniac's violence 
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and you can form some idea of what a terror he became. It 
was a simple matter of necessity to destroy him, for such 
were his cunning and ferocity that to take him alive was im¬ 
possible. But it was not until he had killed or desperately 
wounded several of his assailants that he fell riddled with 
buckshot on the door-sill of his cabin. He was buried close 
by, and the negroes have ever since declared that his ghost 
haunts it. Freedom and five thousand dollars to boot would 
not tempt one of them to go near the place in broad daylight, 
and if compelled to pass a night there, the unwilling sojourner 
would be as crazy as Goliath himself before morning. But I 
think, on the whole, it was lucky for you that you en¬ 
countered him in the spirit instead of the flesh for, so great 
was his hatred of a white man, that he would no doubt have 
torn you to pieces.” 

I pondered long and seriously over my friend’s story, and 
finally accepted his theory; partly, perhaps, because it soothed 
my wounded vanity and sore sense of shame at the want of 
courage I had shown throughout that terrible night. 

At any rate I was, and am now, convinced that my antago¬ 
nist was no mere mortal like myself, but a veritable ghost— 
the ghost of the swamp. 






ETCHING: SUNSET 




HE sun hung low in the western sky, a great globe 
of brilliant fiery red standing out from a glowing 
back-ground of shifting, changing cloud, all purple 
and gold and crimson. On the hilltops the light 
of day still ruled, but down below in the valley the shadows 
were beginning to gather in the darkest corners, although 
the crimson fire of the sunset was touching all the roofs and 
western windows with glowing flame. In the beautiful little 
garden of the rectory the rich crimson 
light fell softly, gently, with none of 
the fiery vehemence that kindled the 
“high and lofty" places. 

The good Pere Jacques was seated 
before the door of the low vine-covered 
cottage, dignified by the name of rec¬ 
tory, his kindly tired eyes lightly closed 
and his yellow wrinkled hands, from 
long habit fingering the beads of his 
rosary. The mellow evening light fell 
caressingly upon the placid, aged face 
with its ruddy, wrinkled cheeks and 
crown of scant snowy hair, making 
. against the dark-green vine back-ground, 
a picture long to be remembered. 


‘Written for Short Stories, with iilustration by 
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From the church near by, where the choir were rehears¬ 
ing, came the sonorous notes of the organ mingled with the 
sweet voice of the young priest Pere Etienne, leading in the 
Kyrie of the High Mass to be sung 
rich tenor notes soared higher and 
higher, P^re Jacques opened his 
eyes, tired eyes though still glowing 
with the zeal of his holy calling; his 
gaze wandered lovingly over the 
beautiful scene spread before him, 
from the mountain tops still bathed 
in the golden glow of the departed 
sun to the valley now almost 
shrouded in shadow; he murmured 
faintly, “ Quet beau soir! Oh, Le 
Seigneur est bon, mais 1ris,trbs bon! " ^ 
then his eyes closed again, and the 
restless fingers, still at last, lay list¬ 
lessly upon his knees, shrouded in 
the coarse brown habit of his order.!' 

Unknown to him, a form entered 
the garden, a beautiful form robed 
in a shining white garment with a 
halo of light encircling the noble 
brow and brilliant sweeping wings of 

snowy white; the face — but who can describe an angel’s 
face?—its chief beauty was light — a light that seemed to 
glorify all on which it fell and that softly enveloped the 
old priest as the form floated to his side and lightly touched 
his forehead saying—“Come, faithful servant, thy days 
have been many, and thy good works manifold. To-day thy 
master calls thee home." 

A great beauty grew upon the face of the slumbering 
priest— the beauty of eternal peace and rest. 

The angel folding his hands upon his breast, floated out of 
the garden and disappeared — the last faint light of day 
faded from the hilltops, while from the now lighted church 
sounded Pire Etienne’s rich tenor voice — “Kyrie Eleison, 
Christe Eleison, E-le-i-son.” 



THE STUFFED CAT' 


I was all alone one evening in my study. 

Do you not know this study? That is natural because I 
never have introduced you to it. Perhaps you would not 
like it; I like it very much, first of all, because it is mine,, 
and then because I have arranged it according to my own 
tastes. 

There is a little of eveiything in it; a colossal writing-desk 
with an infinity of drawers and pigeon-holes; a book-case, 
some shelves for books, two tables—one large and one small 
—a divan, an arm chair; on the floor, rugs and cushions 
thrown down anywhere; pictures on the walls, a gas lamp in 
the centre. In one corner, on top of a column of black 
wood, is a stuffed cat, a magnificent tiger-striped cat, with 
sparkling green eyes, that seems ready to spring down from 
its pillar, tired probably of acting Simeon Stylites. 

In this den or study, as you please to call it, I pass 
beautiful hours, day or evening, writing, reading, meditating, 
smoking and doing nothing. 

It is here that I retire in hours of the blues, in those hours 
of unconscious, instinctive ill-humor which one cannot ex¬ 
plain or justify, and which, exactly on that account, one 
translates into an extraordinary nervous irritation. 

This den is the despair of my wife and the rest of the 
household, because they are positively forbidden to touch, to 
even move a book or a paper, under that pretext of putting 
into order, which resolves itself into real disorder. I will 
wager that if my wife, my sister-in-law, my nieces, could ar¬ 
range my den according to their tastes, turning it upside- 
down, they would be happy. But they do not venture for 
fear of me. Only when I speak of my study, all those femi¬ 
nine lips curl with smiles, disdainful, ironical or compassionate. 

It is especially the stuffed cat that jars upon their nerves. 
My wife absolutely wished to throw him away, give him 
away, destroy him. I was obliged to declare to her that 
such an outrage would immediately provoke, on my part, a 

*Translated from the Italian, by Elizabeth Cavazza, for Short Stories— 
copyrighted. 
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demand for legal separation—pending the approval of divorce 
by vote of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

Now that I have presented, so to say, the surroundings, I 
will go on to relate the fact, the terrible, frightful fact that 
has taken place in my delicious den, and to which I am in¬ 
debted for the gray hairs that embellish my thirty-six-year- 
old locks. 

One evening, in the Autumn, all my family was in the 
country. I only had stayed in town to attend to some urgent 
work. 

I was all alone in the house. A woman came every morn¬ 
ing to clean, to sweep and air the rooms, and went away after 
noon. 1 dined at a restaurant 

Now, for some days, I thought that I noticed in my study 
something strange, odd, unaccustomed. It had the same ef¬ 
fect upon me as if something were not in its place. I would 
have taken my oath that certain books had been moved, cer¬ 
tain papers had been rummaged. 

I questioned the domestic, who swore and perjured herself 
to the effect that, faithful to her trust, she had touched noth¬ 
ing, but had limited herself to sweeping the floor and 
dusting the furniture. And no one else ever entered the 

One morning it seemed to me that the stuffed cat, my good 
cat with the green eyes, that I called Tic when he was alive, 
had been touched; certainly his attitude was not the same, or 
I was dreaming. Yes, yes, his head was turned another way, 
and the expression of his face, that of an honest feline, was 
different from that which I was accustomed to have before 
my eyes. How in the world had such a strange phenomenon 
happened ? 

But this was nothing. For two or three evenings, shut up 
in my study, writing—alone in the large apartment, I thought 
I heard singular noises here and there. I arose from the 
desk, went out of the study and all through the house, care¬ 
fully examining every room, stopping now in this one and 
now in that, to listen. Nothing. The rooms were deserted; 
the silence was complete, profound. 

Then I returned to my study and set to work again. But 
the noises persisted and became more decided and frequent. 
I would have sworn that some mysterious and invisible being 
was scratching in the walls, or forcing some lock. One even- 
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ing, indeed, it seemed to me that the noise was just behind 
me, and I turned mechanically. 

Well, 1 would have taken my oath that I saw the cat Tic 
move almost imperceptibly and his eyes gleam brighter, and 
his back arch, and his bold majestic tail stretch itself in an 
act of defiance. 

But surely it was a hallucination, because the cat was still 
in his place, impassable, and gave no sign of moving from his 
column. 

All these small things, insignificant and extraordinary at 
the same time, had impressed and disturbed me. By instinct, 
by nature, I don't fancy what I cannot explain; I am a foe to 
the supernatural, the marvellous, the mysterious; I like to see 
clearly within and around myself. 

I, you see, am of a well-balanced and sound temperament; 
nervousness, morbidness and such nonsense', annoy me and 
are repugnant to me. 

And as I think I know myself pretty well, I was surprised 
and bored by a state of mind so contrary to my habits and 
nature. Evidently my physio-psychological system was in a 
moment of crisis. 

How could I get out of it, be cured ? Must I too, take 
the first train and go into the country ? Perhaps that would 
be the best way. But unfortunately I could not; I had an 
important engagement to supply some work, and I could not 
run away and leave it for whims of a dreamer, fit for a hyster¬ 
ical woman. 

“Perbacco!" I told myself, “Pay no attention to the 
thing! Let us be a man, what, the deuce!" 

And I returned home that evening as usual, after having 
dined and visited the Caffe. 

I had planned to work hard that evening, in order to 
make haste to finish. 

Having entered the house, I made, as usual, an inspection 
of the apartment, and found everything as before; not even 
a chair out of place. Then I went into my study and lighted 
the gas, to begin work. 

But as soon as I seated myself at the desk and cast a 
glance upon the manuscript where I had left off writing, a 
marvellous, amazing surprise awaited me. 

You must know that I was writing a novel —Oh, what a 
novel! — Something fine, exceptionally fine! A romance like 
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that surely no one ever wrote. The real and the fanciful, 
the romantic, the classic, the naturalistic, were skilfully 
mingled in it. 

Now that day, when I went out, I had interrupted the 
story at a very interesting point, and the period ended thus: 

“ He burst into a sonorous laugh of scorn; he was very 
sure that the time of phantoms and spectres was long past! 
That apparition then gave him no fear. It must be a trick.” 

I had left it there. 

Taking up the pen in order to continue, with my good 
cigar lighted in my mouth, I cast my eyes on the paper, and 
what did I see ? 

Just heavens? What indeed I 

Directly below the last line written by me had been writ¬ 
ten one word only; Fool! There it was, ironical and men¬ 
acing, in Gothic letters, which showed the handwriting of a 
former age. 

Who had traced this scornful and mocking word ? You 
can imagine whether I remained amazed ! I will say even 
more: I felt an impression of terror. My servant did not 
know how to read or write; no one had come into the house 
during the day; then by whom had the words been written ? 

I grew livid and felt myself shudder. 

I sprang to my feet. I felt the hair stand on end upon 
my head, and a cold perspiration trickle down my fore¬ 
head! 

Tic, the accursed stuffed cat, looked fixedly at me, and 
his green eyes seemed to dilate and become variegated with a 
thousand colors. But was that cat really stuffed ? Or was 
he not rather alive by virtue of some witchcraft ! 

All at once I roused myself; I had a feeling of shame and 
rage; and furious, striking with a heavy fist on the writing 
desk, I exclaimed: 

“But who is the demon that has written this word? I 
would like to know him, to twist his neck?” 

If I were to live a thousand years, I shall never forget 
what happened then. 

I had hardly finished speaking those words when the study 
resounded with mocking laughter, dry, strident, infernal. 

Then the wall opened suddenly, and there came forth a 
woman wrapped in a great, black mantle. And Tic, the ac¬ 
cursed cat, made a leap from his pillar and, mewing as he had 
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never mewed in his lifetime, went to rub himself against that 
mysterious being. 

I drew back, more dead than alive. Still, I had enough 
presence of mind to stretch a hand behind me, open a 
drawer of the desk and take out a loaded revolver. As soon 
as I had seized the weapon I felt safer. 

I raised my arm and pointed the revolver at that being, 
with the exclamation: 

“ Now, we will see who you are! " 

Alas! Once, twice, thrice, I touched the trigger; but the 
revolver was no longer obedient. 

The mysterious figure made two steps toward me; the 
black mantle that enfolded her, fell to the floor. 

What a fearful sight! It was not a man nor a woman. It 
was a skeleton, a skeleton with two lights flaming in its 
empty, cavernous eye-sockets. A skeleton that laughed sa- 
tanically, while the cat Tic made fantastic and wild leaps. 

It was—it was death! 

In the morning they found me insensible in my den. The 
servant ran to call a physician, who found me in a high fever. 
My family hastened from the country; I was taken care of, 
treated and cured. But the fact remains, my hair had turned 
gray. 

When I was able to return to my den, the cat Tic was no 
longer there; my wife had made a coup PHal and sent it to 
be thrown into the river. The column had also disappeared; 
it had been given away, I do not know to whom. 

My manuscript was, however, still in its place. Only the 
word: Fool! was no longer there. 

Then it had not been written ? 

Still, I was very sure of having read it. 

Who knows? If the cat Tic had still been there, perhaps 
he could have told me. But |ioor Tic was there no more. 

Then, what am I to think? 

What shall I believe? 


THE MISSING HAND' 

Bv Walter Lttteefiei.d 


It was at dinner, before the serving of the ices. Every 
guest lingeringly tapped the ashes from his cigarette or 
tasted in small sips the tiny cups of rich black coffee, while 
he conjured up from the past the memory of some inexplicable 
horror. The conversation, which had begun with ghosts 
that were no ghosts, had suddenly taken a psychological 
drift, and now dealt with enigmas which the learned found 
explained in “hallucination, ” “abnormal state of the nerv¬ 
ous system," and “ hypnotic phenomena." 

Tr.en the young man with the dull gray complexion, and 
deep eyes, spoke, “Do I understand you to say?" he began 
in a soft and flexible voice with a solemn intonation that 
caused us to regard him with a strange feeling of mingled 
uneasiness and eager expectation, “ Do I understand you to 
say," he repeated, “that you believe absolutely nothing of 
what you have been telling us?" 

“ Not at all, my friend," calmly responded the questioned 
one, “ I stated facts. I related as faithfully as my memory 
would allow, what I believed, what I experienced. It was 
unreal? unnatural? Certainly. And yet, I believe that I 
could have found some material, some scientific explanation 
for it all if 1 had only gone about it in the right way." 

Then the young man spoke again, “ I do not agree with 
you. You saw these wonderful things. Now, why not let 
them remain, what I firmly believe they were—the mani¬ 
festations of a spirit hand—believe me, one is not made 
happier in striving to solve the doings of the other world.” 

These words, uttered in a melancholy voice, fell with 
strange effect upon the assembled company, and silence 
came as if self-asserted. 

The deep-set eyes of the speaker now, gradually becom¬ 
ing brilliant as if animated by the thoughts within, worked 
like a spell upon the listeners and lent a mysterious charm 
to his conversation that his immovable countenance did not 
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lessen, but seemed even to augment to a quiet and poetic 
melancholy. 

Then he continued, “Three years ago I believed, as you 
do—that all things are capable of natural explanations. I 
scoffed at the so-called believers in ghosts—just as you do. 
But now I no longer scoff. I regard those with pity who 
would make fun of what they do not understand. Well, 
you say, that all things may be explained, pray will you tell me 
how this may be explained ? It is an experience that 1 had two 
years ago. I have thought about it a great deal, too much 
perhaps. I have never told it before; I could not bear to 
be laughed at. But the gentlemen here, some of whom 
have known me all my life, will, I am sure, at least believe 
that what I say is true, according to my light. 

“ It was two years ago, as I have said, my people had shut 
up their house in Roxbury for the Summer, and had left me 
in charge. As I was working up for some examinations in the 
Fall, I was obliged to be away all day, and, as the nights in 
July that year were particularly warm, I rarely returned to 
the house before midnight, preferring a solitary seat in some 
park to a bed in a close room. On my return I would read 
for half an hour or more, and go to bed. I was greatly 
troubled by insomnia. I read myself to sleep. I did not 
occupy my own room, but for my convenience, my desk and 
bed had been brought down into what is called the ‘family 
sitting room.’ Every other room in the house was securely 

“ The house stands at the end of a block of brick dwel¬ 
lings in one of the cross streets. It was built twenty-two 
years ago, and has always been occupied by our family. The 
room in which I was to sleep and study had never been used 
as a bed-room before. That is, never but once. When we 
first went to live there, the nurse—for at that time there was 
a young brother and sister—had a cot-bed put up in the room 
so that she might be within call of the children, who slept in 
an adjoining chamber. After the first night, the nurse who 
was a worthy Scotch woman, declared that she would sooner 
die and be quartered than sleep in that room again. She 
told us a tale of strange noises and groans, and insisted that 
she had seen an old man seated before the fireplace. Every¬ 
body laughed at her, but she did not again sleep in that room ; 
and when, five years after, she left us, her parting words to 
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my mother were, ‘ mind ye, dinna ye let th’ children sleep in 
th’ spooky room. ’ 

“It was the fifteenth of July, 1890, and eleven o’clock in 
the evening. I remember the time for other reasons. I had 
been passing the last two hours with some friends at the Press 
Club, where my companions had been amiable and we had 
drunk good wine. I undressed and placed my clothes in a 
chair near the bed, and then arranged my light, as was my 
custom, so that its rays, carefully shaded, struck upon my 
book as I reclined in bed. I was reading Mill’s Political 
Economy, and was just beginning to doze off in a confused 
mass of thoughts pertaining to wages, labor and capital, when 
I was startled by hearing a bit of plaster fall upon the open 
book. But that was not all, for as I started to arouse myself 
there came another piece, and then another. Wideawake, I 
jumped to the floor, and stood near the door, expecting 
every moment to see a large portion of the ceiling give way 
and fall upon the bed. But no such accident happened, and, 
after waiting ten or fifteen minutes and seeing that the plas¬ 
tering had ceased to fall, I moved the bedstead to the other 
side of the room, and settled myself once more to read. No 
sooner had I opened the volume than a piece of plaster as large 
as a silver dollar fell. Then I began to experiment, and 
found that as long as I kept the book closed all went well, 
but the moment it was opened down came the plastering 
with a thump. Soon my nerves were in a terrible state, and 
from sheer exhaustion I at last slept, only once awaking and 
putting out the light. It was some time before I could goto 
sleep again, and during that period of wakefulness I remem¬ 
bered that that date, the fifteenth of July, was the tenth an¬ 
niversary of the death of my grandfather. And with that 
recollection came something else. It was that he had been 
found dead in his study, seated in his chair, and a book, 
John Stuart Mill’s Political Economy, open before him upon 
his table. 

“The next morning, when I awoke, I was surprised to find 
my clothes lying in a heap on the floor, and the chair on 
which I had placed them standing before the empty fire- 

“I sought in vain to find a natural cause for all this, and 
finally half-satisfied myself with one that, considering the 
circumstances under which I had arrived in the house on the 
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previous evening, was not at all unlikely; and yet— But the 
fallen plastering; I obtained a step-ladder and examined the 
ceiling over the bed. It was unbroken, not even a crack marred 
its white surface. And I was on the point of convincing my¬ 
self that I had dreamed that, too, when, on descending. I 
found broken pieces of plaster scattered over the floor and bed. 

“The following night I- determined to And out what it all 
meant, and with full consciousness of what I did, I laid 
my clothes on the chair near the bed, arranged my light as 
before, and began to read, but it was not Mill's book that I 
read. Nothing strange occurred, and Anally I went to 
sleep. I was awakened late in the night by hearing a slight 
movement in the room. It sounded as if a chair were being 
slowing pushed or dragged across the carpet. It was what 
I had been waiting for, and gently slipping from the bed, 
I made a leap in the direction of the chair, but brought up 
with a crash against the wall of the house. I then lighted my 
lamp, and there lay my clothes in a heap upon the floor, and 
over by the fireplace was the chair. How could I possibly 
have jumped so far? The distance was fully sixteen feet. I 
tried it again. I now did in three leaps what before I had 
accomplished in one—and with ease. 

“As I lay there on the bed striving to realize whether I 
were dreaming or awake, I heard a slight scraping noise in 
the direction of the chimney. This fireplace had never been 
used, and the opening in the chimney was concealed by a circu¬ 
lar, fancifully painted disc, in the centre of which was a large 
brass knob. In regarding this disc, I saw by the light re¬ 
flected from the polished brass that the knob was slowly re¬ 
volving. Carefully I slipped from the bed, and on tip-toe 
approached the spot. Laying my hand upon the knob I 
brought all my strength to bear—itstill continued to revolve. 

1 placed both hands upon it—still I felt it turn. Then throw¬ 
ing my entire weight and strength upon my clenched hands, 
I tried once more. At that moment I received a terrible 
shock, as if from an electric receiver, and was whirled to the 
opposite side of the room. 

“ Certainly you may say that all this was possible from 
the highly nervous state into which I had been wrought, that 
the electric shock may be explained if the entire surrounding 
circumstances were known, and possibly, you would be 
right, too. But this is what followed. 
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“ I did not dare remain alone the rest of the night in that 
room. So I went down into the yard and called in my dog, 
a superb Irish setter that, for the past six years, had been my 
constant companion. The animal was loath to enter the 
room. In fact, was determined not to do so. But in spite of 
his howls I dragged him in and locked the door. I then beheld 
a curious spectacle. The dog walked round and round, whining 
and growling, and every moment darting towards the door, 
only to return, with a disappointed yelp, to the centre of the 
room. At length, by dint of coaxing and cuffing I got him 
to lie down, and, having once more arranged my clothes on 
the chair, I put out the light, and got into bed. 

“For a few moments all was still ; then began the most 
fearful din that I have ever heard in my life. It sounded 
as though a den of wild animals had been suddenly let loose 
to fight, and to devour each other there before me. I 
lighted the lamp. At a glance I saw that the chair had been 
moved as before to the fireplace. There in the centre of 
the room, but rapidly retreating toward the door, was the 
deg. His limbs were trembling, his body quivering, his hair 
bristling all over, his eyes were aflame, and his upper lip 
tightly curled back revealed two rows of glistening white 
teeth, that crunched together as growls, howls, whines and 
yells came forth between them. He gave way step by step. 
His tail, now erect and rigid, now curled tightly up under 
his belly, made him the perfect picture of brute ferocity and 
brute fear. His head was held in the direction of the 

“ As I stepped near the chair, he also advanced as if ready 
to repel some unseen enemy that might attack me, but as I 
moved back he did the same. After a while he grew quiet. 
I pushed the chair back to its place by the bed. The dog 
lay down on my coat, near the head of the bed, and seemed 
satisfied. It was some time before I slept, and from time to 
time I reached out my hand and patted the brute on the 
head, and I heard his tail go thump, thump, against the floor 
in grateful recognition. And when at last I went to sleep I 
allowed my hand to rest upon his head. 

“On awakening in the morning I discovered that I had 
withdrawn my hand. I spoke to the dog; I called. There 
was no response. There, close to the bed, lay the dog, dead. 
He had rolled upon his back; his eyes were large and glassy. 
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and his tongue and purple lips were flaked with white froth. 
And there, by the fireplace, stood the chair. 

“My poor, dead dog I buried in the yard. In pondering 
upon the njatter I became convinced that something, not of 
this earth, paid nightly visits to the room, and that the dog 
had seen it I did not doubt. Thus far it had remained in¬ 
visible to me. I was constantly growing weaker, whether 
from nervous exhaustion or from the uncanny influence of 
this unseen presence. I had once heard that people in ex¬ 
treme physical or mental exhaustion have beheld things that 
to those in normal condition were invisible. My medical 
friends, here, well know that the phosphorescent mist that in 
damp soils arises from a newly made grave, often invisible 
to the being in healthy state, is quite palpable to one in 
physical decay; that the apoplectic, restored for a faint 
moment to life, has related strange things beheld on the eve 
of death. But the question I pondered was: why might not 
I behold the then invisible, if I could approach near enough 
to death? I would make the trial. 

“ For three days I went without eating, at the same time 
subjecting myself to severe mental strain. I undertook to 
solve the most complicated problems in mathematics, I learned 
paradigm on paradigm of Greek verbs, and committed to 
memory page after page of Homer. At first, nothing but 
physical exhaustion followed, severe headaches that well-nigh 
paralyzed me; then, all pain ceased. I seemed almost in a 
different world; all was so clear, so supremely clear, I had 
but to glance at the problems before me, and lo! they were 
solved. I had only to peruse a page of the Iliad, and I pos¬ 
sessed it by heart, and could repeat it at will. 

“The fourth night came and I had grown so weak phy¬ 
sically that it was almost impossible for me to sustain life much 
longer. I could not leave the room, but lay upon the bed 
reading, and the light, carefully shaded, cast shadow and 
blackness all about me. My book at length dropped from 
my bands, and but for the small amount of brandy I had just 
taken, I believe that my life would, at that moment, have 
left my body. On the morrow I would cease my play with 
death, and seek no more to fathom the mysteries of what had 
passed. Why search farther, when the reward was but death, 
and death that could leave no legacy in words to tell its mes¬ 
sage? In a little while I slept, but shortly I was awakened. 
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A strange feeling had taken possession of me. I knew I was 

“Slowly reaching forth my hand I turned up the light. 
The chair I saw by the chimney, and, as I gazed and turned 
the light higher, I perceived distinctly the outlines of a figure 
seated there. As the light increased the form became more 
palpable; what had before been mere haze and outline began 
to assume body and color. I drew near the chair and beheld 

“He was well on in years; for his hair, which was cut 
close, was iron-gray. Blue overalls covered his legs, and a 
laborer's short blouse was tightly buttoned down his breast. 
The clothes were soiled and torn. One hand—the right— 
lay upon his knee. This hand was brown and toil-stained, 
and its gaunt fingers were clinched upon the palm. The head 
was huge and the face smooth, shining and blanched—a 
pallor broken here and there by patches of clinging gravel and 
drops of congealed blood. But its expression! My God! 
I shall never forget that So horrible in its unuttered mis¬ 
ery, so torturing the mute appeal of those lurid eyes—for 
something. What! I knew not. As I drew nearer, the face 
was turned full upon me. I raised one hand toward the 
chair; it fell as though pierced by a bullet. I lifted the 
other hand—a strange force crushed me to my knees. And, 
towering above me, I saw him stand, while the wrinkled, 
leaden face, the yearning eyes sought to tell me their secret, 
but in vain. Then I fell back and knew no more. 

“ I found afterwards that I must have slept during the 
next forty-eight hours. When I awoke, however, I felt my¬ 
self much stronger, though my mental vision was unimpaired. 
I sought out the builder of our house and asked him 
about its construction. One question made way for 
another, and to my final interrogation I received this answer; 
When the house had reached its second story, it became 
necessary to strengthen the foundation by driving piles 
around the outside. .\s is customary in such cases, a trench 
was dug about the driven piles and their heads sawn off. 
One night, on retiring, they found the body of a workman 
lying at the bottom of the trench and half hidden by the 
stones of the original foundation. On taking him up it was 
discovered that the left hand was missing. They searched 
for it, but could not find it. It had evidently been torn off 
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by a ragged rock and had dropped into some hole. The 
man, they said, had been killed by a falling stone. 

“That night I again beheld the workman as he sat in the 
chair before the fireplace. The same look was upon his 
face. Looking carefully, I saw that while his right hand 
rested upon his knee, the left was missing. The white 
bones of the arm and the skin and torn pieces of flesh that 
lay loosely about them, I saw. But the hand was gone— 
torn from the arm. 

“At daybreak I was in the cellar and had broken through 
the cemented floor, and just at the base of the chimney I 
discovered a hole filled with brick and broken stone. I dug 
through this, and at length penetrated the outside founda¬ 
tion of the house. With the aid of a crowbar I had forced 
away the stones at the base, and after an hour’s fatiguing 
labor I came upon a sharp-edged piece of pudding-stone. 
And under it I found the skeleton of a human hand. The 
bones I carefully collected and, wrapping them in a napkin, 
took them to Father Farren of Saint Sebastian Mission. 
That day they were laid in consecrated ground. And at 
night, as I entered the chamber, and lighted my lamp, I once 
more saw the form of the old workman seated there as be¬ 
fore. But now his hands were clasped in peace upon his lap, 
and a smile full of peace and contentment brightened the 
toil-stained face, and lit up those gray eyes so full of the 
wonder of the tomb. ” 



THE DEMON VIOLIN* 

Bv Henry Hunter Welsh 


“ Herr von Lautner!" 

“Yes, Gretchen. What is it?” 

“A young man waits below.” 

“Very well. Tell him I will be with him.” 

The old musician turned as the door closed behind the 
girl, and muttered, “Another pupil, most likely.” And 
taking up his violin, which lay on the table before him, he 
opened the door, and descended the staircase to his studio. 

A young man was seated in the studio. A violin-case lay 
upon his lap, and he was deeply intent on a piece of music 
which lay open before him. As Herr von Lautner opened 
the door, he looked up. 

“Ah,” he said, “Herr von Lautner?” 

"The same," answered the musician. “What wouldst 
thou with me?” 

“ It is for this that I have come,” replied the young man; 
and he pointed to the violin that lay upon his lap. 

“Ah! thou wouldst study the violin?” 

“Yes,” answered the other. “ I have already studied the 
instrument-” 

“Thou hast then a knowledge of the violin?" 

“ Yes, a slight knowledge; but I desired greater skill, and 
for that I have come hither.” 

“So!" replied Von Lautner, “what is thy name?” 

“My name,” said the young man, “ is Franz Lichner. I 
am only a poor student in the University, but I must have 
music, or I must die. Come, will you teach me?” 

“ Let me look at the violin.” said Von Lautner. “ Is it 
an old one?” 

“ No,” said the young man, “ not very old. It is about 
fifty years, I think.” 

“Not very old at that age, Herr Lichner,” said the 
old musician. “But let me hear you play upon it.” And 
he returned the violin to the young man, and sat down oppo¬ 
site him. 

*A tale of the Harzwald, written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. 
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Lichner placed the violin to his neck, and drew the bow 
over the strings. Lighter and softer, heavier and louder, 
but always as if it felt the hand of a master, played the 
violin. He ended, and sat down again. 

“Thou art a born musician,” said the old man, as he fin¬ 
ished. “ Come back in the morning. Farewell.” 

“I will do so,” replied Lichner. “ Farewell.” 

Von Lautner closed the door and stepped back into the 
dark studio; and Franz walked on down the street of the 
village, and into the dark forest. He tired at last, and sat 

He opened the violin-case and drew out the instrument 
and the bow, and strung the violin in tune; and placing it 
in position began to play. Scarcely had he done so, when he 
noticed that he was not alone. By his side sat an old man, 
with eyes that flashed in the darkness, and clad in a strange, 
wild costume. The young man stopped short in his playing. 

“Why pausest thou ? ” said the old man, in a deep voice. 
Franz could think of no answer, and was silent. 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “ since thou wilt not play, 
give me thy violin.” 

Lichner turned. 

“What wilt thou do with my violin ?” 

“ Give it to me,” said the other, “ and I will show thee.” 

The young man, fearing to refuse him, gave him the violin 
and the bow. He gazed at them a moment in silence, and 
then adjusted the instrument and began to play. 

Began to play! wild, weird, curious music stole out from 
the violin: it throbbed beneath its masterly touch. Always 
magnificent! and then it changed again. Now, it was like 
cataracts falling over jagged rocks, with a resounding roar 
as they were dashed to spray below. Nowit was like fiends 
dancing in some wild Walpurgisnacht revel beneath the 
Brockenberg. Now, like fountains spraying; now, low and 
voluptuous, like the music of the pebbles when the ocean 
rolls over them. He finished with a wild cadence, and stood 
looking at Lichner with his flashing eyes. 

“Aha!” he muttered—“aha! wouldst thou not love to 
play the violin like that?” 

“Ay,” replied Franz, awestruck at the marvellous music 
he had just heard, and the echoes of which were still ringing 
in his ears, “ Tell me—what was that piece? ” 
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“ That piece?" 

The old man laughed, and the hoarse merriment went 
rolling down the mountain-side. 

“ Ay,” answered Franz, “ that piece.” 

“That piece," replied the old man, “is not the music of 
mortals. ” 

Lichner quivered as he spoke, for the flashing eyes were 
turned full upon him, as the mysterious stranger whispered, 
hoarsely: 

“That piece may be learned by mortals, but on one 
condition.” 

“Tell me it, I pray," cried Lichner eagerly. “Let me 
but play like that, and I will give all I possess.” 

“ Wilt thou? ” said the old man with a hoarse laugh. 
“Wiltthou give thy soul, Franz Lichner?” 

The violinist started. 

“ How knowest thou me? ” he gasped. 

“How know I thee? "said the stranger; “that canst thou 
best tell. But tell me—wilt thou play the violin thus? ” 

“ What is thy price? ” 

“ I tell thee again—it is thy soul.” 

“ Can I not gain it for less? ” 

“No,” he replied. “He that would learn that piece and 
touch the chords as I have done to-night can escape no 
cheaper. Come, wilt thou ? Say the word! ” 

“ Give me the music! ” cried the violinist. “ Give me the 
music, and take all thouaskest? ” 

“Thou hast spoken, Franz Lichner. Farewell!” 

The young man turned, but the stranger was gone He 
snatched up the violin and drew the bow over the strings. 
What music they rendered ! He was possessed of the gift. 
Wild, weird, unearthly notes the violin uttered ; strange, 
curious melodies, like those the old man had drawn 
from the instrument. Enraptured, he put the violin in its 
case, took it up, and went homeward through the dark 

Morning came in due course, and Franz Lichner rose 
with the dawn, half inclined to believe that the adventure of 
the night before was but some wild dream in the forest, and 
that he was now no greater a violinist than he had been at the 
same time on the previous day. He rose and dressed him- 
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self quickly, and then took up the violin, strung it, and, 
having tuned it, drew the bow across the strings as before. 

It was no dream. The music welled out loud and clear, 
now soft and low, now like the laughter of demons in some 
dark revel in the hill forests. Lichner ceased and sat think¬ 
ing over the wondrous power of which he was now most 
assuredly possessed. 

As he sat there pondering, there came a knock at the door. 
Franz started. 

“Come in," he said. 

The door opened, and Von Lautner entered the room. 

“ Thou art no doubt surprised to see me," he said, with a 
smile; “ but I was passing, and the music made me come in 
to see who was the performer.” 

“You see him, then," replied Lichner, quietly. 

“ What! " cried the old musician, starting from his seat, 
“You!" 

“Myself," replied Lichner, calmly. 

“ That is strange," answered Von Lautner. “ Thou couldst 
not play that way yesterday.” 

“Why not? ” 

“Enough Franz. I know well thou couldst not have 
touched the strings like that in my studio yesterday. Where 
didst thou learn that music, Franz?" 

Lichner was silent. 

“ Wilt thou not tell me? ” 

“No.” 

“Then,” replied Von Lautner, “I am forced to guess. 
Didst thou not learn that music last night?” 

Franz did not reply. 

“ Last night in the Harzwald?” 

“ In the Harzwald! ” 

Franz Lichner sprang to his feet. “What do you mean? ” 
he gasped, as he stood pale and trembling before the old 
musician. 

“I am not wrong, then,” answered Von Lautner. “The 
Harzwald is no place for thee to learn music, Franz Lichner.” 

The young man stood silent an instant, and then, seizing 
the violin, struck Von Lautner dead upon the floor. Horrified 
at what he had done, he rushed in a frenzy from the house, 
and fled into the shades of the forest. He went on until night 
came, and then lay down beneath a great tree to rest. 
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He had scarce closed his eyes in sleep when he was 
awakened by the sound of a violin near him; and raising 
himself he beheld at his side the old man with flashing eyes, 
who was playing the fiendish music over again. 

Franz started up. 

“What is this!” he cried, recoiling from the old man, and 
looking fiercely at him. “ Cannot I sleep in the forest but 
thou must come to wake me? ” 

“ To wake thee! ” the other answered. “Thou doest well 
that I wake thee thus gently! If I always wake thee thus, 
thou shalt die in peace! " 

“Why hast thou come?” 

“I have come," replied the old man, “to bid thee fly 
hence, if thou wouldst live. Dost thou forget that thou hast 
killed Von Lautner?” 

“No,” replied Franz, “ I forget it not.” 

“ It is discovered. The-” 

“What!” cried Lichner, starting back. “Are these thy 
gifts for which I have paid my soul? .\re these thy promised 
rewards? Leave me!” 

“Softly, Franz,” said the old man, “do as I tell thee, and 
thou shalt be safe. Far within the shades of the Harzwald 
there is a precipice, and in its side there is a cave, which shall 
conceal thee. Fly thither, Lichner, and thou shalt be safe.” 

“And how lies the road thither?” 

“ To the eastward. Follow this path, and thou shalt come 
thither. Farewell!” 

He was gone, and Lichner threw himself upon the moss, 
and slept. 

When he awoke the sun was up, but there was not much 
change in the dark woods, so thickly did the branches en¬ 
twine above his head. However, he followed the eastern 
path, and after several hours’ journey arrived at the summit 
of a high rocky precipice, which he had no doubt was the 
spot indicated by the old man. 

It was in a wild, dreadful place; far, far below him 
stretched the black rock at whose base roared and surged a 
fierce torrent; above him the tall, tall trees seemed to touch 
the sky, and the sunlight, for here it could enter, lent terror 
to the vast depths which lay at his feet. 

He shuddered in spite of himself, as he listened to the 
raging waters below him; but plucking up his courage he 
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descended the steep bank, and saw before him in the side of 
the rock, as the old man had said—a cave; but as he 
entered, he turned white. 

The violin. 

He had left it above on the bank on the top of the preci¬ 
pice. He looked forth from the cave, up the side of the 
rock. The steepness of the ascent awed him; but he was 
about to attempt to retrace his steps, when a voice from be¬ 
hind stopped him, and, turning, he beheld once more the old 
man of the Harzwald. 

“ How now!” cried Franz. “ Why comest thou again?” 

“I come,” he replied, “totell thee they are coming.” 

“Coming! Who? Didst thou not say I would be safe?” 

“Safe!” 

Ugh! What a laugh that was that rolled down the black 
rocks and mingled with the raging waters below! 

“Ay, safe. Didst thou not promise?” 

“Where is thy violin?” 

He laughed again. 

“ My violin!” 

“Thy violin! Why dost thou not play on it? Surely by 
it thou canst charm away thy foes!” 

“It is lost!” cried the young man. 

“ Ay!” shrieked the stranger; “ And so art thou.” 

And with another hideous laugh he vanished into the dark- 

Lichner stood stupefied for an instant, and then flung him¬ 
self upon the floor of the cavern. 

The sky had grown darker; from all around the clouds 
had been gathering; and now from far, far away, the first 
peals of thunder were heard, like the booming of distant 
cannon. And then the wind began to blow through the deep, 
dark valley, and the storm broke in all its fury. 

Rain fell in torrents; and the waters below, lashed to 
fury, broke upon the black rock with a terrific roar. The 
lightning flashed its vivid contortions through the sky, and 
the thunder roared and bellowed through the dark glen. 

Lichner sprang to his feet, with his finger on his lip, lis¬ 
tening. From above came the sound of men’s voices. 

“ Fritz,” cried one, “ here is the place the old man said 
Ha! what is this ?” 

The youth's every muscle thrilled. 
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“It is a violin!” cried the other. “He is below there! 
Down the rocks! Come on!” 

Lichner’s brain reeled. He heard footsteps coming down 
the side of the precipice; and still the thunder rang in his 
ears, and the waters dashed against the dark rock as though 
they would cleave it asunder, and three stout men rushed 
into the cavern. 

“He is here! ” cried the first. “ Seize him! ” 

Franz was seized by the arms, and thrown to the floor of 
the cavern; but as he fell he shook himself suddenly loose 
from his captors, and pointed into the depths of the dark 

“Begone!” he cried, “spirits of darkness. Why dost 
thou torture me thus ? Away! ” 

Once more the old man, for he stood there with his flash¬ 
ing eyes yet brighter and more terrible in the darkness— 
laughed loud and horribly; and he cried: 

“ Thy violin! ” 

Franz Lichner dashed forward from the cavern into the 
storm, and with an unearthly shriek sprang over the preci¬ 
pice. There was a terrific flash of lightning; the laugh of 
demons was on the air, and below the foaming torrent leaped 
and roared in devilish ecstasy at his destruction as he fell 
headlong into the frightful chasm. 

The three horsemen crossed themselves, and fell upon 
their knees. The demon vanished from the cavern, and the 
storm ceased its fury. The horsemen ascended the rocks, 
mounted and rode away; but they will never forget that 
fearful night when a just and terrible retribution overtook 
Franz Lichner in the dark forest. 






THE MAN IN THE BELL* 


Famous Story Series 


In my younger days, bell-ringing was much more in fashion 

among the young men of-than it is now. Nobody, I 

believe, practices it there at present except the servants of 
the church, and the melody has been much injured in conse¬ 
quence. Some fifty years ago, about twenty of us who dwelt 
in the vicinity of the Cathedral formed a club, which used 
to ring every peal that was called for; and, from continual 
practice and a rivalry which arose between us and a club 
attached to another steeple, and which tended considerably 
to sharpen our zeal, we became very Mozarts on our favorite 
instruments. But my bell-ringing practice was shortened by 
a singular accident, which not only stopped my performance, 
but made even the sound of a bell terrible in my ears. 

One Sunday I went with another into the belfry to ring 
for noon prayers, but the second stroke we had pulled showed 
us that the clapper of the bell we were at was muffled. Some 
one had been buried that morning, and it had been prepared, 
of course, to ring a mournful note. We did not know of 
this, but the remedy was easy. “Jack,” said my com¬ 
panion, “step up to the loft and cut off the hat;” for the 
way we had of muffling was by tying a piece of an old hat, 
or of cloth (the former was preferred), to one side of the 
clapper, which deadened every second toll. I complied, and 
mounting into the belfry, crept as usual into the bell, where 
I began to cut away. The hat had been tied on in some 
more complicated manner than usual, and I was perhaps 
three or four minutes in getting it off, during which time my 
companion below was hastily called away—by a message 
from his sweetheart, I believe, but that is not material to my 
story. The person who called him was a brother of the 
club, who, knowing that the time had come for ringing for 
service, and not thinking that any one was above, began to 
pull. At this moment I was just getting out, when I felt the 
bell moving; I guessed the reason at once. It was a moment 
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of terror, but by a hasty and almost convulsive effort I suc¬ 
ceeded in jumping down and throwing myself on the flat of 
my back under the bell. 

The room, in which it was, was little more than sufficient to 
contain it, the bottom of the bell coming within a couple of 
feet of the floor of lath. At that time I certainly was not so 
bulky as I am now, but as I lay it was within an inch of my 
face. I had not laid myself down a second when the ring¬ 
ing began. 

It was a dreadful situation. 

Over me swung an immense mass of metal, one touch of 
which would have crushed me to pieces; the floor under me was 
composed of crazy laths, and if they gave way, I was precipi¬ 
tated to the distance of about fifty feet upon a loft, which 
would, in all probability, have sunk under the impulse of my 
fall, and sent me to be dashed to atoms upon the marble 
floor of the chancel, a hundred feet below. I remembered— 
for fear is quick in recollection—how a common clockweight, 
about a month before, had fallen, and, bursting through the 
floors of the steeple, driven in the ceilings of the porch, and 
even broken into the marble tombstone of a bishop who 
slept beneath. This was my first terror, but the ringing had 
not continued a minute before a more awful and immediate 
dread came on me. The deafening sound of the bell smote 
into my ears with a thunder which made me fear their drums 
would crack: there was not a fiber of my body it did not 
thrill through. It entered my very soul; thought and re¬ 
flection were almost utterly banished; I only retained the 
sensation of agonizing terror. Every moment I saw the bell 
sweep within an inch of my face; and my eyes—I could not 
close them, though to look at the object was bitter as death— 
followed it instinctively in its oscillating progress until it 
came back again. It was in vain I said to myself that it 
could come no nearer at any future swing than it did at first; 
every time it descended, I endeavored to shrink into the very 
floor to avoid being buried under the down-sweeping mass; 
and then, reflecting on the danger of pressing too weightily 
on my frail support, would cower up again as far as I dared. 

At first my fears were mere matter of fact. I was afraid 
the pulleys above would give way, and let the bell plunge on 
me. At another time, the possibility of the clapper being 
shot out in some sweep, and dashing through my body, as I 
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had seen a ramrod glide through a door, flitted across my 
mind. The dread also, as I have already mentioned, of the 
crazy floor, tormented me; but these soon gave way to fears 
not more unfounded, but more visionary, and of course more 
tremendous. The roaring of the bell confused my intellect, 
and my fancy soon began to teem with all sorts of 
strange and terrifying ideas. The bell pealing above, 
and opening its jaws with a hideous clamor, seemed to me 
at one time a ravening monster, raging to devour me; 
at another, a whirlpool ready to suck me into its bellow¬ 
ing abyss. As I gazed on it, it assumed all shapes; it 
was a flying eagle, or rather a roc of the Arabian story¬ 
tellers, clapping its wings and screaming over me. As I 
looked upward into it, it would appear sometimes to 
lengthen into indefinite extent, or to be twisted at the end 
into the spiral folds of the tail of a flying-dragon. Nor was 
the flaming breath or fiery glance of that fabled animal want¬ 
ing to complete the picture. My eyes, inflamed, bloodshot, 
and glaring, invested the supposed monster with a full pro¬ 
portion of unholy light. 

It would be endless were I to merely hint at all the fancies 
that possessed my mind. Every object that was hideous 
and roaring presented itself to my imagination. I often 
thought that I was in a hurricane at sea, and that the vessel 
in which I was embarked tossed under me with the most 
furious vehemence. The air, set in motion by the swinging 
of the bell, blew over me, nearly with the violence, and more 
than the thunder, of a tempest; and the floor seemed to reel 
under me, as under a drunken man. But the most awful 
of all the ideas that seized on me were drawn from the super¬ 
natural. In the vast cavern of the bell hideous faces ap¬ 
peared and glared down on me with terrifying frowns, or 
with grinning mockery still more appalling. At last, the 
devil himself, accoutred as in the common description of the 
evil spirit, with hoof, horn, and tail, and eyes of infernal 
lustre, made his appearance, and called on me to curse God 
and worship him, who was powerful to save me. This dread 
suggestion he uttered with the full-toned clangor of the bell. 
I had him within an inch of me, and I thought on the fate 
of the Santon Barsisa. Strenuously and desperately, I de¬ 
fied him, and bade him begone. 

Reason, then, for a moment, resumed her sway, but 
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it was only to fill me with fresh terror, just as the 
lightning dispels the gloom that surrounds the be¬ 
nighted mariner, but to show him that his vessel is 
driving on a rock, where she must inevitably be dashed 
to pieces. I found I was becoming delirious, and trem¬ 
bled lest reason should utterly desert me. This is at 
all times an agonizing thought, but it smote me then with 
tenfold agony. I feared lest, when utterly deprived of my 
senses, I should rise—to do which I was every moment 
tempted by that strange feeling which calls on a man, whose 
head is dizzy from standing on the battlement of a lofty 
castle, to precipitate himself from it, and then death would 
be instant and tremendous. 

When I thought of this, I became desperate. I caught the 
floor with a grasp which drove the blood from my nails; and I 
yelled with the cry of despair. I called for help, I prayed, I 
shouted, but all the efforts of my voice were of course drowned 
in the bell. As it passed over my mouth, it occasionally 
echoed my cries, which mixed not with its own sound, but 
preserved their distinct character. Perhaps this was but 
fancy. To me, I know, they then sounded as if 
they were the shouting, howling, or laughing of the 
fiends with which my imagination had peopled the gloomy 
cave which swung over me. 

You may accuse me of exaggerating my feelings, but I 
am not. Many a scene of dread have I since passed through, 
but they are nothing to the self-inflicted terrors of this half 
hour. The ancients have doomed one of the damned, in 
their Tartarus, to lie under a rock, which every moment 
seems to be descending to annihilate him—and an awful 
punishment it would be. But if to this you add a clamor 
as loud as if ten thousand furies were howling about you—a 
deafening uproar, banishing reason, and driving you to mad¬ 
ness—you must allow that the bitterness of the pang was 
rendered more terrible. There is no man, firm as his nerves 
may be, who could retain his courage in this situation. 

In twenty minutes the ringing was done. Half of that time 
passed over me without power of computation—the other 
half appeared an age. When it ceased, I became gradu¬ 
ally more quiet, but anew fear retained me. I knew that 
five minutes would elapse without ringing, but, at the end of 
that short time, the bell would be rung a second time, for five 
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minutes more. I could not calculate time. A minute and 
an hour were of equal duration. I feared to rise, lest the five 
minutes should have elapsed, and the ringing be again com¬ 
menced, in which case I should be crushed, before I could 
escape, against the walls or frame-work of the bell. I there¬ 
fore still continued to lie down, cautiously shifting myself, 
however, with a careful gliding, so that my eye no longer 
looked into the hollow. This was of itself a considerable 
relief. The cessation of the noise had, in a great measure, 
the effect of stupefying me, for my attention being no longer 
occupied by the chimeras I had conjured up, began to flag. 
All that now distressed me was the constant expectation of 
the second ringing, for which, however, I settled myself with 
a kind of stupid resolution. I closed my eyes, and clenched 
my teeth as firmly as if they were screwed in a vise. 

At last the dreaded moment came, and the first swing of the 
bell extorted a groan from me, as they say the most resolute 
victim screams at the sight of the rack, to which he is for the 
second time destined. After this, however, I lay silent and 
lethargic, without a thought. Wrapt in the defensive armor 
of stupidity, I defied the bell and its intonations. 

When it ceased, I was roused a little by the hope of escape. 
I did not, however, decide on this step hastily, but, putting up 
my hands with the utmost caution, I touched the rim. Though 
the ringing had ceased, it still was tremulous from 
the sound, and shook under my hand, which instantly 
recoiled as from an electric jar. A quarter of an hour prob¬ 
ably elapsed before I again dared to make the experiment, 
and then I found it at rest. I determined to lose no time, 
fearing that I might have lain then already too long, and 
that the bell for evening service would catch me. This 
dread stimulated me, and I slipped out with the utmost 
rapidity, and arose. 

I stood, I suppose, for a minute, looking with silly 
wonder on the place of my imprisonment, penetrated 
with joy at escaping, but then rushed down the stony 
and irregular stair with the velocity of lightning, and 
arrived in the bell-ringer's room. This was the last act 
I had power to accomplish. I leant against the wall, 
motionless and deprived of thought, in which posture my 
companions found me, when, in the course of a couple of 
hours, they returned to their occupation. 
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They were shocked, as well they might, at the figure be¬ 
fore them. The wind of the bell had excoriated my face, 
and my dim and stupefied eyes were fixed with a lack-lustre 
gaze in my raw eyelids. My hands were torn and bleeding, 
my hair dishevelled and my clothes tattered. They spoke 
to me, but I gave no answer. They shook me, but I re¬ 
mained insensible. They then became alarmed, and hastened 
to remove me. He who had first gone up with me in the 
forenoon, met them as they carried me through the church¬ 
yard, and through him, who was shocked at having, in 
some measure, occasioned the accident, the cause of my 
misfortune was discovered. 

I was put to bed at home, and remained for three 
days delirious, but gradually recovered my senses. 
You may be sure the bell formed a prominent topic 
of my ravings, and if I heard a peal they were in¬ 
stantly increased to the utmost violence. Even when the 
delirium abated, my sleep was continually disturbed by 
imagined ringings, and my dreams were haunted by the 
fancies which almost maddened me while in the steeple. 
My friends removed me to a house in the country, which 
was sufficiently distant from any place of worship to save 
me from the apprehensions of hearing the church-going bell; 
for what Alexander Selkirk, in Cowper’s poem, complained 
of as a misfortune was then to me as a blessing. Here I re¬ 
covered; but, even long after recovery, if a gale wafted the 
notes of a peal towards me I started with nervous appre¬ 
hension. I felt a Mohammedan hatred to all the bell tribe, 
and envied the subjects of the Commander of the Faithful 
the sonorous voice of their Muezzin. Time cured this, as it 
does the most of our follies; but even at the present day if, 
by chance, my nerves be unstrung, some particular tones of 
the cathedral bell have power to surprise me into a mo¬ 
mentary start. 
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A CHRISTMAS TALE 

Famous Story Series 

i manufacturer 
n the Ma¬ 
rais, has just been enjoying a little 
Christmas-night supper at the bouse 
of some friends in the Place Royale, 
and is now returning to his home humming softly as he 
walks. The clock in Saint Paul’s strikes two. “How 
late it is! ” says the worthy man to himself, and he hurries 
his pace a little; but the sidewalk is slippery, the streets are 
dark, and besides, in this crazy old quarter which dates from 
the time when carriages were scarce, there are any number 
of twists and turns and hitching-posts before the doors for 
the use of cavaliers. All these act as a hindrance to great 
speed, especially when one’s legs are a little unmanageable 
and one’s sight somewhat confused after the toasts of the 
Christmas supper. At last M. Majesty arrives at his own 
door. He stops before a wide, ornamented portal on which 
glitters in the moonlight a newly-gilded shield upon which is 
repainted an ancient coat-of-arms that serves now as a trade- 


• Translated from the French, for Short Stories, by Frances Alley 
Weston, and illustrated by George T. Tobin—Copyrighted. 
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Formerly Hdtel de Nesmond. 

Majesty, Jr., 

Manufacturer of Seltzer Water. 

On all of the factory's siphons, on all the bill and letter¬ 
heads the old Nesmond arms are thus 
resplendently displayed. 

After the doorway comes the cour 
bright, airy court that lights up the whole 
street when the door is opened. At the 
bottom of the court is a large, very old 
building with blackened, sculptured walls, 
and balconies in fanciful ironwork and in 
stone, with slender pilasters, with immense 
high windows surmounted by cornices 
which lift their peaks in the upper stories 
like so many tiny roofs in the great one, 
and away up on the summit among the 
slates are the little round mansard win¬ 
dows set in carved wreaths like dainty 
mirrors; below is a high stone porch ail 
crumbling and discolored with mildew, a 
scanty vine, as black and twisted as the 
rope that swings from the hay-loft pulley, 
and over all an air of faded splendor 
and of sadness—such is the old Hotel de 
Nesmond. 

In broad daylight the aspect of the 
place is not at all the same. The words 
“Office,” “Salesrooms,” “Entrance to 
Workrooms,” shine out in gold all over the ancient walls, 
lighting them up into an appearance of youth and life. 
Heavy trucks shake the doorway in passing through, and 
busy clerks come forth on the porch with pen behind the 
ear, to receive merchandise. The court is all littered over 
with boxes and baskets and packing stuffs; there would be 
no mistaking the fact that one was in a factory. But at night, 
in the deep silence, with the Winter moon throwing interlaced 
shadows of the complicated mass of roofs, the antique man¬ 
sion of the Nesmonds takes on again its former air of 
grandeur. The balconies are as though of lace-work, the 
court of honor widens out, and the old, twisted stairway 
which the moon lights up in places, would seem to you full 
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of cathedral-like corners, with empty niches and steps lost in 
the darkness that look like altars. 

That night, in particular, it seems to M. Majesty that his 
house wears an aspect of 
unusual stateliness. As he 
crosses the deserted court 
the very sound of his foot¬ 
steps impresses him. The 
stairway seems to him im¬ 
mense, and of an unusual 
difficulty of ascent, owing 
to the supper no doubt At 
the first landing he pauses 
to take breath, and draws 
near one of the open win¬ 
dows. Just see what it is 
to live in a historic mansion! 
M. Majesty is no poet—far 
from it; but on gazing out 
at that wide, aristocratic 
court, where the moon is 
spreading a sheet of silvery 
blue, at that noble old home 
of a departed lord, which 
has so completely the air of 
being asleep, with its roofs 
all tucked in under their hood of snow, strange thoughts and 
fancies of another world pass through his mind. 

“Just think, if the Nesmonds were to come back!" 

At this moment a loud ring at the bell peals out. The 
doorway opens wide so quickly and so suddenly that the street 
lamp is extinguished, and for a little while down there in the 
shadow by the entrance there is a confused noise of murmur¬ 
ing and rustling. It is as though people were crowding and 
disputing to get in. Then footmen enter—a great many 
footmen—and coaches all in glass that glitter in the moon¬ 
light; sedan chairs which swing between torches that flare 
in the draught from the doorway. In a moment’s time the 
court is crowded. But at the foot of the porch all confusion 
ceases. Ladies and gentlemen alight from the coaches, salute 
each other, and enter the house conversing as though per¬ 
fectly familiar with the place. Such a clinking of swords 
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and a rustling of silk as there is on the porch! Such a 
number of white heads, heavy and scented with powder, and 
high, tremulous voices, and light laughter without depth, 
and gentle, pattering footfalls! All these people have the 
appearance of being very, 
very old; their eyes are 
faded, their jewels dulled, 
and their old-fashioned bro¬ 
caded silks of delicate, 
changing hues gleam in the 
torchlight with a soft lustre; 
while over the whole floats 
a little cloud of powder 
which, at every pretty curtsy 
with its slight awkwardness 
of impeding swords and 
paniers, is shaken from the 
piled-up puffs and curls. 

Soon the whole house has 
an appearance of being 
haunted. Torches glare out 
from window to window and 
up and down the winding 
stairs, even to the dormer- 
windows under the roof, which have each its spark of life 
and festivity. The whole Hotel de Nesmond glows with 
light, as though some great ray from the setting sun had set 
its windows ablaze. 

“Ah! merciful heaven, they’ll have the house on fire 
next!” exclaims M. Majesty; and roused from the stupor 
into which he had fallen, he endeavors to overcome the un¬ 
steadiness of his legs and hurries down into the court where 
the lackeys have just started a large, bright fire. M. Ma¬ 
jesty approaches them and speaks. The lackeys make no 
reply but continue their low conversation among themselves 
without a suspicion of vapor escaping from their lips into 
the frosty air of the night. M. Majesty is inclined to be 
uneasy. One thing only reassures him: this great fire that 
blazes up so high and straight, is a singular fire, a flame 
without heat, which glows but does not burn. His mind at 
rest on that point the good man enters his salesrooms. 

These salesrooms on the ground floor must formerly have 
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been an imposing suite of drawing rooms. Patches of 
tarnished gilding gleam still in all the corners. Mytho¬ 
logical frescoing covers the ceil¬ 
ings, encircles the mirrors and 
trails its faint, delicate colors as 
vague as memories of years gone 
by, over the doors and windows. 
But sad to say there are no longer 
any curtains, nor a single piece of 
furniture; only baskets and cases 
full of siphons with metal tops, 
and the withered branches of an 
old lilac bush climbing up on the 
windows outside. M. Majesty as 
he enters finds his salesrooms full 
of light and people. He bows but 


ceremoniously along 
under their satin pel- 

ing and talking and 
groups forming and 
dispersing. Really all 

an air of being per¬ 
fectly at home. One 
little shade stops, 
trembling, before a painted panel. “Just to 
think that that is a likeness of me!" and she 
gazes smilingly at a pink Diana with her cres¬ 
cent on her brow who raises her slim height on 
the wood. 
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“Come here, Nesmond, and look at your coat-of-arms!” 
and all laugh as they examine the Nesmond shield on a pack¬ 
ing-case with the name of Majeste underneath. 

“Ah! ah! ah! Majeste! so there are still Majestes in 

This gives rise to endless fits of gayety, with flute-like 
laughter from pursed-up lips and tiny fingers raised in air. 
Suddenly some one cries: 

“ Here is champagne, champagne!" 

“No!" 

“ Yes! yes, it is champagne! come Comtesse, we’ll have a 



It is M. Majeste’s seltzer water they have mistaken for 
champagne. They find it a little flat, but never mind ! they 
drink it just the same; and as these poor little shades do not 
possess the steadiest of head-pieces, the effervescent seltzer en¬ 
livens and excites them till they feel an irresistible desire to 
dance. Minuets are organized. Four violins that Nesmond 
has sent for start up an air all in triolets, delicate and melan¬ 
choly in its vivacity. It is a sight to see these dainty old 
ladies revolve slowly and curtsy In time to the music with an 
air of pretty gravity. Their very costumes, brocaded coats 
and petticoats, waistcoats of cloth of gold, and shoes with 
diamond buckles, are as though restored to the lustre of 
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youth again. The old mirror that was inserted in the wall 
two hundred years ago recognizes them all, and scratched 
and blackened at the edges though it be, lights up softly and 
sends back to the dancers their image, its radiance a little 
dimmed, as though with the tenderness of a regret. In the 
midst of all this elegance M. Majesty feels himself decidedly 
out of place. He crouches down behind a case and looks on. 

Little by little the day begins to dawn. Through the 
glazed doors of the salesrooms the court can be seen to turn 
gray, then it is the tops of the windows, then one whole side 
of the room. Gradually, as the light grows stronger, the 
figures fade away and melt one into the other. Soon M. 
Majesty can see no one left but two little violinists lingering 
in a corner, whom the daylight swallows up as it touches 
them. In the court he can still perceive, but oh, so faintly, 
the form of a sedan-chair, a powdered head besprinkled with 
emeralds, the last sparks from a torch that the lackeys have 
flung down, which intermingle with the fire from the wheels 
of a great truck that rumbles noisily through the open 
doorway. 
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By Walter Besant 


“ Oh, you poor dear! ” said the two Elder Sisters in duet, 
“ you’ve got to stay at home while we go to the ball. Good 
night, then. We are so sorry for you! We did hope that you 
were going, too! ” 

“ Good night, Elder Sisters,” said the youngest, with a tear 
just showing in either eye, but not rolling down her cheek. “ Go 
and be happy. If you should see the Prince you may tell him 
that I am waiting for the Fairy and the Pumpkin and the Mice.” 

The Elder Sisters fastened the last button—the sixth, was it ? 
or the tenth, perhaps—took one last critical, and reassuring, look 
at the glass, and departed. 

When the door shut the Yoimgest Sister sat down by the fire; 
and one, two, three tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Mind you, she had very good cause to cry. Many girls cry for 
much less. She was seventeen: she had understood that she would 
come out at this visit to London. Coming out, to this country girl, 
meant just this one dance and nothing more. But no—her 
sisters were invited and she was not. She was left alone in the 
house. And she sat down by the fire and allowed herself to be 
filled with gloom and sadness, and with such thoughts as, in 
certain antiquated histories, used to be called rebellious. In 
short, she was in a very bad temper indeed. Never before had 
she been in such a bad temper. As a rule she was sweet- 
tempered as the day is long. But—which is a terrible thing to re¬ 
member—there are always the possibilities of bad temper in every 
one: even in Katharine—Katie—Kitty, who generally looked 
as if she could never, never, never show by any outward sign 
that she was vexed, or cross, or put out, or rebellious. And 
now, alas! she was in a bad temper. No hope, no sunshine, no 
future prospects; her life was blasted—her young Spring life. 
Disaster irretrievable had fallen upon her. She could not go to 
the ball. What made things worse was, that the more angry she 
grew the louder she heard the dance music, though the band was 
• A Selection from the " Pall Mall Magarine.” 
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distant more than a mile. Quite plainly she heard the musicians. 
They were playing a valse which she knew—a delicious, delirious, 
dreamy, swinging valse. She saw her sisters among a crowd of 
the most lovely girls in the world, whirling in the cadence that 
she loved upon a floor as smooth as ice, with cavaliers gallant 
and gay. The room wa^ filled with maidens beautifully dressed, 
like her sisters, and with young men come to meet and greet 
them on their way. Oh, happy young men! Oh, happy girls! 
Katie had been brought up with such simplicity that she envied 
no other girl, whether for her riches or for her dresses; and was 
always ready to acknowledge the loveliness and the sweetness 
and the grace of any number of- girls—even of her own age. 
As regards her own sex, indeed, this child of seventeen had but 
one fault: she considered twenty as already a serious age, and 
wondered how anybody could possibly laugh after five-and- 
twenty. And, as many, or most, girls believe, she thought that 
beauty was entirely a matter of dress; and that, except on state 
occasions, no one should think of beauty—/>., of fine dress. 

She sat there for half an hour. She began to think that it 
would be best to go to bed and sleep off her chagrin, when a 
Rat-tat-tat at the door roused her. Who was that? Could 
it—could it—could it be the Fairy with the Pumpkin and the 
Mice? 

“ My dear Katie "—it was not the Fairy, but it was the God¬ 
mother—“ how sorry I am! Quick—lay out the things, Lad- 
brooke.” Ladbrooke was a maid, and she bore a parcel. “It’s 
not my fault. The stupid people only brought the things just 
now. It was my little surprise, dear. We will dress her here, 
Ladbrooke. I was going to bring the things in good time, to 
surprise you at the last moment. Nevermind: you will only be 
a little late. I hope and trust the things will fit. I got one of 
your frocks, and Ladbrooke here can, if necessary—There, 
Katie! What do you think of that for your first ball-dress ? ” 

Katie was so astonished that she could say nothing, not even 
to thank her Godmother. Her heart beat and her hands trem¬ 
bled ; the maid dressed her and did her hair; her Godmother 
gave her a necklace of pearls and a little bunch of flowers: she 
put on the most charming pair of white satin shoes; she found 
in the parcel a pair of white gloves with ever so many buttons, 
and a white fan with painted flowers. When she looked at the 
glass she could not understand it at all; for she was transformed. 
But never was any girl dressed so quickly. 
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“OhI” she cried. “You are a Fairy. And you’ve got a 
Pumpkin as well ? ” 

“ The Pumpkin is at the door with the Mice. Come, dear. 
I shall be proud of my debutante." 

The odd thing was that all the time she was dressing, and all 
the time she was in the carriage, Katie heard that valse tune 
ringing in her ears, and when they entered the ball-room that very 
same identical valse was being played and the smooth floor was 
covered with dancers, gallant young men and lovely maidens— 
all as she had seen and heard in her vi.sion. Oh! there is some¬ 
thing in the world more than coincidence. There must be; else, 
why did Katie- 

“Oh, my dear," said the Elder Sisters, stopping in their 
dance, “ you have come at last I We knew you were coming, 
but we couldn’t tell. Shall we tell the Prince you are here ? ’’ 

Then a young gentleman was presented to her. But Katie 
was too nervous to look up when he bowed and begged. After 
a little, Katie found that his step went very well with hers. She 
was then able to consider things a little. Her first' partner in 
her first ball was quite a young man—she had not caught his 
name, Mr. Geoffrey something—a handsome young man, she 
thought, but rather shy. He began to talk about the usual 

“ I live in the country,” she said, to explain her ignorance, 
“ and this is my first ball. So, you see, I do not know any 
people or anything.” 

He danced with her again: she was a wonderfully light 
dancer; she was strangely graceful; he found her, also, sweet 
to look at; she had soft eyes and a curiously soft voice, which 
was as if all the sympathy in all the world had been collected 
together and deposited in that little brain. He had the good- 
fortune to take her in to supper; and, being a young man at 
that time singularly open to the charms of maidens, he lavished 
upon her all the attentions possible. Presently he was so far 
subdued by her winning manner that he committed the foolish¬ 
ness of Samson with his charmer. He told his secret. Just 
because she showed a little interest in him, and regarded him 
with eyes of wonder, he told her the great secret of his life— 
his ambition, the dream of his youth, his purpose. Next morn¬ 
ing he felt he had been a fool. The girl would tell other girls, 
and they would all laugh together. He felt hot and ashamed 
for a moment. Then he thought of her eyes, and how they 
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lightened when he whispered; and of her voice, and how it 
sank when she murmured sympathy and hope and faith. No— 
with such a girl his secret was safe. 

So it was. But for her, if you think of it, was promotion in¬ 
deed ! For a girl who a few days before had been at school, 
under rules and laws, hardly daring to speak—certainly not dar¬ 
ing to have an opinion of her own—now receiving deferential 
homage from a young man at least four years her senior, and 
actually being entrusted with his secret ambitions! More; 
there were other young men waiting about, asking for a dance; 
all treating her as if—well, modem manners do not treat young 
ladies with the old reverential courtesy—as if she were a person 
of considerable importance. But she liked the first young man 
the best. He had such an honest face, this young man. It 
was a charming supper, and, with her charming companion, 
Katie talked quite freely and at her ease. How nice to begin 
with a partner with whom one could be quite at one's ease I 
But everything at this ball was delightful. 

After the young man had told his secret, blushing profoundly, 
Katie told hers—how she had as nearly as possible missed her 
first,ball; and how her sisters had gone without her and left her 
in the cinders, crying. 

“ Fairy Godmother turned up at the last moment, and when 
I was dressed and we went out," she laughed merrily, “ we 
found the Pumpkin and the Mice turned into a lovely carriage 
and pair.” 

“ It is a new version of the old story,” said the young man. 

“Yes,” she replied thoughtfully, “and now all I want is to 
find the Prince.” 

The young man raised his eyes quickly. They said, with 
great humility, “ If I could only be the Prince I ” She read 
those words, and she blushed and became confused, and they 
talked no more that night. 

“ It was all lovely,” she said in the carriage going home. 
“ All but one thing—one thing that I said—oh, such a stupid 
thing I ” 

“ What was it you said, Katie ? ” 

“ No : I could never tell anybody. It was too stupid. Oh I 
To think of it makes me turn red. It almost spoiled the even¬ 
ing. And he saw it too.” 

“What was it, Katie?” 

But she would not tell the Elder Sisters. 
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“ Who was it,” asked one of them, “ that took Katie in to 
supper ? ” 

“A young man named Armiger, I believe. Horace told 
me,’* Slid^the other felder. Horace was a cousin. “Horace 
says be is a cousin of a Sir Roland Armiger, about whom I 
know nothing. Horace says he is a good fellow—very young 
yet—an undergraduate somewhere. He is a nice-looking boy.” 

Then the Elder Sisters began to talk about matters really 
serious—namely, themselves and their own engagements—and 
Kade was forgotten. 

Two days after the ball there arrived a parcel addressed to the 
three sisters coUecrively—“ The Misses De Lisle.” The three 
sisters opened it together, with Eve-like curiosity. 

It contained a white satin shoe; a silver buckle set with pearls 
adorned it, and a row of pearls ran round the open part. A 
most dainty shoe; a most attractive shoe; a most bewildering shoe. 

“ This,” said the Elder Sisters, solemnly, “ must be tried on 
by all of us in succession.” 

The Elder Sisters began; it was too small for either, though 
they squeezed and made faces and an effort and a fuss, and 
everything that could be made except making the foot go into 
the shoe. Then Katie tried it on. Wonderful to relate, the 
foot slipped in quite easily. Yet they say that there is nothing 
but coincidence in the world. 

Katie blushed and laughed and blushed again. Then she 
folded up the shoe in its silver paper and carried it away; and 
nobody ever heard her mention that shoe again. But every¬ 
body knew that she kept it, and the Elder Sisters marveled be¬ 
cause the young Prince did not come to see that shoe tried on. 
He did not appear. Why not ? Well—because he was too 
shy to call. 

There are six thousand five hundred and sixty-three variants 
of this story, as has been discovered through the invaluable re¬ 
searches of the Folk-Lore Society, and it would be strange if 
they all ended in the same way. 

The young man told his secret; he revealed what he had 
never before whispered to any living person; he told his ambi¬ 
tion—the most sacred thing that a young man possesses or can 

There are many kinds of ambition; many of them are lauda¬ 
ble; we are mostly ambitious of those things which seem to the 
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lowest imagination to be within our reach—such, for instance, 
as the saving of money. Those who aspire to things which seem 
out of reach suffer the pain and the penalty of the common 
snub. This young man aspired to things which seemed to other 
people quite beyond his reach; for he had no money, and his 
otherwise highly respectable family had no political influence, 
and such a thing had never before been heard of among his 
people that one of themselves should aspire to greater greatness 
than the succession to the family title with the family property. 
As a part of the new Revolution, which is already upon us, 
there will be few things indeed which an ambitious young man 
will consider beyond his reach. At the present moment, if I 
were to declare my ambition to become, when I grow up. Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, the thing would 
be actually received with derision. My young life would 
be blasted with contempt. Wait, however, for fifty years: 
you shall then see to what heights I will reach out my climb¬ 
ing hands. 

Geoffrey Armiger would have soared. He saw before him 
the cases of Canning, of Burke, of Disraeli, of Robert Lowe, 
and of many others who started without any political influence 
and with no money, and he said to himself, “ I, too, will become 
a statesman.” 

That was the secret which he confided into Katie’s ear; it 
was in answer to a question of hers, put quite as he could have 
wished, as to his future career. “ I have told no one,” he re¬ 
plied, in a low voice and with conscious flush. “ I have never 
ventured to tell any one, because my people would not under¬ 
stand ; they are not easily moved out of the ordinary groove. 
There is a family living, and I am to have it: that is the fate to 
which I am condemned. But-” His lips snapped; resolu¬ 

tion flamed in his eyes. 

“ Oh! ” cried Katie. “ It is splendid! You must succeed. 
Oh! To be a great statesman! Oh! There is only one thing 
better—to be a great poet. You might be both.” 

Geoffrey replied modestly that, although he had written verse, 
he hardly expected to accomplish both greatness in poetry and 
greatness as a legislator. The latter, he declared, would be good 
enough for him. 

That was the secret which this young man confided to the 
girl. You must own that, for such a young man to reveal such 
a secret to this girl, on the very first evening that he met her, 
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argues for the maiden the possession of sympathetic qualities 
quite above the common. 

Five years change a boy of twenty into a mature man of 
twenty-five, and a debutante of seventeen into an old woman of 
twenty-two. The acknowledgment of such a fact may save the 
historian a vast quantity of trouble. 

It was five years after the great event of the ball. The family 
cousin, Horace, of whom mention has been already made, was 
sitting in his chambers at ten or eleven in the evening. With 
him sat his friend. Sir Geoffrey Armiger, a young man whom you 
have already met. The death of his cousin had transformed 
him from a penniless youth into a baronet with a great estate 
(which might have been in Spain or Ireland for all the good it 
was), and with a great fortune in stocks. There was now no 
occasion for him to take the family living: that had gone to a 
deserving stranger; a clear field lay open for his wildest ambi¬ 
tions. This bad fortune to the cousin, who was still quite young, 
happened the year after the ball. Of course, therefore, the 
young man of vast ambition had already both feet on the lad¬ 
der ? You shall see. 

“ What are you going to do all the summer ? ” asked the 
family cousin, Horace. 

“1 don’t know,” Geoffrey replied, languidly. “Take the 
yacht somewhere, I suppose. Into the Baltic, perhaps. Will 

“Can’t. I’ve got work to do. I shall nm over to Switzer¬ 
land for three weeks, perhaps. Better come with me and do 
some climbing.” 

Geoffrey shook his head. 

“ Man! ” cried the other impatiently, you want something to 
do. Doesn’t it bore you—just going on day after day, day after 
day, with nothing to think of but your own amusement ? ” 

Geoffrey yawned. “The Profession of Amusement,” he said, 
“is, in fact, deadly dull.” 

“Then why follow it ?” 

“Because I am so rich. You fellows who’ve got nothing 
must work. When a man is not obliged to work, there are a 
thousand excuses. 1 don’t believe that I could work now if I 
wanted to. Yet 1 used to have ambitions.” 

“You did. When it was difficult to find a way to live while 
you worked, you had enormous ambitions: ‘ If only I was not 
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obliged to provide for the daily bread;' that was what you used 
to say. Well, now the daily bread is provided, what excuse have 

“ I tell you, a thousand excuses present themselves the miwaent 
I think of doing any work. Besides, the ambitions are dead! ” 

“ Dead ! And at five-and-twenty! They can’t be dead. ” 

“They are. Dead and buried. Killed by five years’ racket. 
Profession of Pleasure—Pleasure, I believe they call it No 
man can follow more than one profession.” 

“Well, old man, if the world’s pleasures are already rather 
dry in the mouth, what will they be when you’ve been running 
after them for fifty years ? ” 

“There are cards, I believe. Cards are always left No,”— 
he got up and leaned over the mantelshelf,—“ I can’t say that 
the fortune has brought much happiness with it. That’s the 
worst of being rich. You see very well that you are not half so 
happy as the fellows who are making their own way, and yet you 
can’t give up your money and start fair with the rest. I always 
think of that story of the young man who was told to give up 
all he had to the poor. He couldn’t, you see. He saw very 
clearly that it would be best for him; but he couldn’t. I am 
that young man. If I was like you, with all the world to con¬ 
quer, I should be ten times as strong and a hundred times as 
clever. I know it—yet I cannot give up the money.” 

“Nobody wants you to give it up. But surely you could go 
on like other fellows—as if you hadn’t got it, I mean.” 

“No—you don’t understand. It’s like a millstone tied round 
your neck. It drags you down and keeps you down.” 

“Why don’t you marry ?” 

“Why don’t I ? Well, when I meet the girl I fancy, I will 
marry if she will have me. I suppose I’m constitutionally cold, 
because as yet——Who is this girl?” He took up a cabinet 
photograph which stood on the mantelshelf. “ I seem to know 
the face. It’s a winning kind of face—what they call a beseech¬ 
ing face. Where have I seen it?” 

“That? It is thq portrait of a cousin of .mine. I don’t think 
you can have met her anywhere, because she lives entirely in the 
country.” 

“ I have certainly seen her somewhere. Perhaps in a picture. 
Beatrice, perhaps. It is the face of an angel. Faces sometimes 
deceive, though; I know a girl in quite the smartest set who can 
assume the most saintly face when she pleases. She puts it on 
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when she converses with the curate; when she goes to church 

she becomes simply angelic. At other times-Your cousin 

does not, however, I should say, follow the Profession of Amuse- 

ntmr ''' 

“Not exactly. She lives in a quiet little seaside place where 
they’ve got a convalescent home, and she slaves for the patients.” 

“ It is a beautiful face,” Geoffrey repeated. “ But I seem to 
know it.” He looked at the back of the photograph. “ What 
are these lines written at the back ? " 

“They are some nonsense rhymes written by herself. There 
is a little family tradition that Katie is waiting for her Prince— 
she says so herself—she has refused a good many men. I think 
she will never marry, because she certainly will not find the man 
she dreams of.” 

“ May I read the lines ? ” He read them aloud— 

“Oh ! tell me. Willow-wren and White-throat, beating 

The sluggish breeze with eager homeward wing. 

From him yon left behind—my Prince and King? 

"You come from far—from south and east and west; 

Somewhere you left him, daring some great thing, 

Somewhere you saw him—saw my Prince and King. 

They place upon his head—the crown and ring: 

And by the loud and many-voiced renown 

After the footsteps of my Prince and King. 

“ He speaks, and lo! the listening world obeys; 

And hang around the words and works and ways. 

As of a Prophet—of my Prince and King. 

"What matter if becomes not, though I wait? 

Bear yon no greeting for me, birds of spring ? 

And greater grows his name—my Prince and King.” 

“ You see,” said the cousin, “ she has set up an ideal man.” 

“ Yes. Why does she call him her Prince ? ” ■ 

The cousin laughed.' “There is a story about a ball—her 
first ball—her last, too, poor child, because—well, there were 
losses, you know. Like the landlady, Katie has known better 
days; and friends died, and so she lives by herself in this little 
village, and looks after her patient convalescents.” 

“ What about her first ball ? ” 
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“Well, she nearly missed it, because her Godmother, who 
meant to give her a surprise, lost a train or got late somehow. 
So her elder sisters went without her, and she arrived late; and 
they sat'd that, to complete the story, nothing was wanted but 
the Prince." 

GeofiBrey started and changed color. 

“ That’s all. She imagined a Prince, and goes on with her 
dream. She enacts a novel which never comes to an end, and 
has no situations, and has an invisible hero.” 

Geoffrey laid dotvn the photograph. He now remembered 
everything, including the sending of the slipper. But the cousin 
had quite forgotten his own part in the story. 

“ I must go,” he said. “ I think I shall take the yacht some¬ 
where round the coast. You say your cousin lives at-” 

“ Oh! Yes, she lives at Shellacomb Bay, near Torquay. Sit 
down again.” 

“No. Dull place, Shellacomb Bay; I’ve been there, I 
think.” He was rather irresolute, but that was his way. “ I 
must go. I rather think there are some men coming into my 
place about this time. There will be nap. All professionals, 
you know—Professors of Amusement. It’s dull work. I say, 
if your cousin found her Prince, what an awful, awful disap¬ 
pointment it would be! ” 

At five in the morning Geoffrey was left alone. The night’s 
play was over. He turned back the curtains and opened the 
windows, letting in the fresh morning air of April. He leaned 
out and took a deep breath. Then he returned to the room. 
The table was littered with packs of cards. There was the smell 
of a thousand cigarettes. It is an acrid smell, not like the honest, 
downright smell of pipes and cigars; the board was covered 
with empty soda-water and champagne bottles. 

“ The Professional Pursuer of Pleasure,” he murmured. “ It’s 
a learned profession, I suppose. Quite a close profession. Very 
costly to get into. And beastly stupid and dull when you are 
in it. A learned profession, certainly.” 

He sat down, and his thoughts returned to the girl who had 
made for herself a Prince. “ Her Prince! ” he said bitterly. 
And then the words came back to him- 

“ Daring some great thing, 

Somewhere you saw him—saw my Prince and King.” 
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“ For one short night I was her Prince and King,” he mur¬ 
mured. “ And I sent her the slipper—was stone-broke a 
whole term after through buying that slipper. And after all I 
was'afraid to call at-the house. Her Prince and King. I won¬ 
der-” He looked about him again—looked at the empty 

bottles. “ What a Prince and King! ” he laughed bitterly. 

Then he sprang to his feet; he opened a drawer and took 
from it a bundle of letters, photographs, cards of invitation 
which were lying there piled up in confusion. He threw these 
on the fire in a heap; he opened another drawer and pulled out 
another bundle of notes and papers. These also he threw on 
the fire. “ There! ” he said resolutely. What he meant I know 
not, for he did not wait to see them burned, but went into his 
bedroom and so to bed. 

GeofiErey spoke no more than the simple truth when he said 
that Katie De Lisle had a saintly face—the face of an angel. It 
was a lovely face when he first saw it—the face of a girl passing 
into womanhood. Five years of tranquil life, undisturbed by 
strong emotions, devoted to unselfish labors and to meditation, 
had now made that face saintly indeed. It was true that she 
had created for herself a Prince, one who was at once a Gala- 
had of romance and a leader of the present day, chivalrous 
knight and Paladin of parliament. What she did with her 
Prince I do not know. Whether she thought of him continually 
or only seldom, whether she believed in him or only hoped for 
him, no one can tell. When a man proposed to her—^which 
happened whenever a man was presented to her—she refused 
him graciously, and told her sisters, who were now matrons, that 
another person had come representing himself to be the Prince, 
but that she had detected an impostor, for he was not the Prince. 
And it really seemed as if she never would find this impossible 
Prince, which was a great pity, if only because she had a very 
little income, and the Elder Sisters, who lived in great houses, 
desired her also to have a great house. Of course, every Prince 
who regards his own dignity must have a big house of his own. 

Now, one afternoon in April, when the sun sets about a 
quarter-past seven and it is light until eight, Katie was sitting 
on one of the benches placed on the shore for the convenience 
of the convalescents, two or three of whom were strolling along 
the shore. The sun was getting low; a warmth and glow lay 
upon the bay like an illuminated mist. Katie had a book in her 
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hand, but she let it drop into her lap, and sat watching the 
beauty and the splendor and the color of the scene before 
her. Then there came, rounding the southern headland, a steam 
yacht, which slowly crept into the bay, and dropped atfchdrj'and 
let off steam; a graceful little craft, with her slender spars and 
her dainty curves. The girl watched with a little interest Not 
often did craft of any kind put into that bay. There were bays 
to the east and bays to the west, where ships, boats, fishing 
smacks and all kind of craft put in; but not in that bay, where 
there was no quay, or port, or anything but the convalescents, 
and Katie the volunteer nurse. So she watched, sitting on the 
bench, with the western sun falling upon her face. 

After a little, a boat was lowered, and a man and a boy got 
into it. The boy took the sculls and rowed the man ashore. 
The man jumped out, stood irresolutely looking about him, 
observed Katie on the bench, looked at her rather rudely it 
seemed, and walked quickly towards her. What made her face 
turn pale ? What made her cheek turn red and pale ? Nothing 
less than the appearance of her Prince—her Prince. She knew 
him at once. Her Prince! It was her Prince come to her at 
last. 

But the Prince did not hold out both hands and cry “ I have 
come.” Not at all. He gravely and politely took off his hat. 
“ Miss De Lisle,” he said. “ I cannot hope that you remember 
me. I only met you once. But I—I heard that you were here, 
and I remembered your face at once.” 

“ I seldom forget people,” she replied, rising and giving him 
her hand. “ You are Mr. Geoffrey Armiger. We danced 
together one night. 1 remember it especially, because it was 
my first ball.” 

“ Which you nearly missed, and were left at home like Cin¬ 
derella, till the fairy Godmother came. I—I am cruising about 
here. I learned that you were living here from your cousin in 
the Temple, and—and I thought that, if we put in here, 1 
might, perhaps, venture to call.” 

“ Certainly. I shall be very glad to see you, Mr. Armiger. 
It is seven o'clock now. Will you come to tea to-morrow after- 

“ With the greatest pleasure. May I walk with you—in your 
direction ? ” 

The situation was delicate. What Geoffrey wanted to convey 
was this: “ You once received the confidences of a young man 
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who hoped to do great things in the world. You have gone on 
believing that he would do great things. You have built up an 
ideal man, before whom all other men are small creatures. Well, 
that^ideal must be totally disconnected with the young, fellow 
who started it, because he has gone to the bad. He is only a 
Professor of Amusement, an idle killer of time, a man who wastes 
all his gifts and powers.’' A difficult thing to say, because it in¬ 
volved charging the girl with, or telling her he knew that she had 
been, actually thinking of him for five years. 

That evening he got very little way. He reminded her again 
of the ball. He said that she had altered very little, which was 
true; for at twenty-two Katie preserved much the same ethereal 
beauty that she had at seventeen. That done, his jaws stuck, to 
use a classical phrase. He could say jio more. He left her at 
the door of her cottage—she lived in a cottage in the midst of 
tree-fuchsias and covered with roses—and went back to his 
yadit, where he had a solitary dinner and passed a morose 
evening. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon next day he called again. Miss 
De Lisle was at the Horae, but would come back immediately. 
The books on the girl’s table betrayed the character of her mind. 
Katie’s books showed the level of her thoughts and the standard 
of her ideals. They were the books of a girl who meditates. 
There are such people, even in this busy and noisy age. Geof¬ 
frey took them up with a sinking heart. Professors of Amuse¬ 
ment never read such books. 

Then she came in, quiet, serene; and they sat down and the 
tea was brought in. 

“ Now, tell me,” she said abruptly. “ I see by your card that 
you have a title. What did you do to get it ? ” 

“ Nothing. I succeeded.” 

“ Oh I ” Her face fell a little. “ When I saw you—the only 
time that I saw you—I remember that you had great ambitions. 
What have you done ? ” 

“ Nothing. Nothing at all. I have wasted my time. I have 
lived a life of what they call pleasure. 1 don’t know that I 
ought to have called upon you at all.” 

“ Is it possible ? Oh! Can it be possible ? Only a life of 
pleasure ? And you—^you with your noble dreams ? Oh I Is 
it possible ? ” 

“ It is possible. It is qtiite true. I am the prodigal son, who 
has so much money that he cannot get through it But do you 
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remember the silly things I said ? Why, you see, what happened 
was, that when the temptation came, all the noble dream 
vanished.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” she repeated. “ Oh! I am so very, .very 
sorry ! ”—in fact the tears came into her eyes. “ You have de¬ 
stroyed the one illusion that I nourished.” Every one thinks 
that he has only one illusion and a clear eye for everything else. 
That is the Great, the Merciful, Illusion. “ I thought that there 
was one true man at least in the world, fighting for the right. I 
had been honored as a girl with the noble ambitions of that man 
when he was quite young. I thought I should hear of him from 
time to time winning recognition, power and authority. It was 
a beautiful dream. It made me feel almost as if I were myself 
taking part in that great career, even from this obscure comer of 
the country. No one knows the pleasure that a woman has in 
watching the career of a brave and wise man. And now it is 
gone. I am sorry you called,”—her voice became stony and her 
eyes hard: even an angel or a saint has moments of righteous 
indignation,—“ I am very sorry. Sir Geoffrey Armiger, that you 
took the trouble to call.” 

Her visitor rose. “ I am also very sorry,” he said, “ that I 
have said or done anything to pain you. Forgive me : I will 
go.” 

But he lingered. He took up a paper-knife, and considered it 
as if it were something rare and curious. He laid it down. 
Then he laughed a little short laugh, and turned to Katie with 
smiling lips and solemn eyes. 

“ Did that slipper fit ? ” he asked, abruptly. 

She blushed. But she answered him. 

“ It was too small for my Elder Sisters, but it fitted me.” 

“ Will you try it on again ? ” 

She went out of the room and presently returned with the 
pretty, jeweled, little slipper. She took off her shoe, sat down, 
and tried it on. 

“ You see,” she said, “ it is now too small for my foot. Oh! 
my foot has not changed in the least. It has grown too small.” 

“ Try again.” The Prince looked on anxiously. “ Perhaps, 
with a little effort, a little goodwill-” 

“ No; it is quite hopeless. The slipper has shrunk; you can 
see for yourself, if you remember what it was like when you 
bought it. See, it is ever so much smaller than it was, Sir Geof¬ 
frey.” She looked up gravely. “ See for yourself. And the 
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silver buckle is black, and even the peark are tarnished. See! ” 
There was a world of meaning in her words. “ Think what it 
was, five years ago.” 

'^fie took it from her hand, and turned it round and round dis¬ 
consolately. ' 

“ You remember it—five years ago—when it was new ? " the 
girl asked again. 

“ I remember. Oh! yes, I remember. A pretty thing it was, 
then, wasn’t it ? A world of promise in it, I remember. Hope 
and courage, and—and all kinds of possibilities. Pity—silver 
gone black, peark tarnished, color faded, the thing itself 
shrunken. Yes.” lie gave it back to her. “ I’m glad you’ve 
kept it.” 

“ Of course I kept it.” 

“ Yes, of course. Will you go on keeping it ? ” 

“ I think so. One likes to remember a time of promise, and 
of hope, courage, and, as you say, all kinds of possibilities.” 

He sighed. 

“ Slippers are so. There are untold sympathies in slippers. 
I call this the Oracle of the slipper. Not that I am in the least 
surprised. I came here, in fact, on purpose to ascertain, if I 
could, the amount of shrinkage. It would be interesting to re¬ 
turn every five years or so, just to see how much it shrinks every 
year. Next time it would be a doll’s shoe, for instance. Well, 
now ”—again he fell back upon the paper-knife—“ there was 

something eke I had to say; something eke-” He dropped 

hk eyes, and examined the paper-knife closely. “ The other day 
in your cousin’s rooms I saw your photograph; and I remember 
the kind of young fellow I was when we talked about ambitions 
and you sympathized with me. I think I should like to take up 
those ambitions again, if it is not too late. I am sick and weary 
of the Profession of Pleasure. I have wasted five good years, 
but perhaps they can be retrieved. Let me, if possible, bur¬ 
nish up that silver, expand that shrinking shoe, renew those 

“ Do you mean it ? Are you strong enough ? Oh, you have 
fallen so low. Are you strong enough to rise ? ” 

“ I don’t know. If the event should prove—if that slipper 
should enlarge again—if it should once more fit your foot I ” 

“If! Oh! how can a man say if, when he ought to say 
shall t ” 

“ The slipper shall enlarge,” he said quietly, but with as much 
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determination as one can expect from an Emeritus Professor of 
Pleasure. 

“ When it does, then come again. Till then, do not, if you 
please, seek me out in my obscurity. It would only be the final 
destruction of a renewed hope. Farewell, Sir Geoffrey.” 

“Au revoir. Not farewell.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand and left her. 



THE DEVIL’S MOTHER-IN-LAW* 


By Fernan Caballero 



^ELL sir! Once upon a time there lived in a 
place called Villagananes a woman who was 
uglier than the Sergeant of Utrera, who was 
so ugly that his face cracked in two; more 
dried up than a bundle of hay, and yellower 
than the plague itself. She had, besides, sucii 
a bad temper that Job himself could not have endured her. 
She was nicknamed “ Aunt Holofemes,” and the moment she 
put her head out of the door, all the boys ran away. Aunt 
Holofemes was as neat as a pin and as industrious as an ant, 
but her daughter Pamfila was so lazy that an earthquake could 
not have roused her. So Aunt Holofemes scolded her from 
morning till night. 

“ It takes a yoke of oxen to get you out of bed. 

You are as afraid of work as you are of the pest, 
fonder of gaping out of the window than a she- ' 
monkey, and more love-sick than Cupid himself.” 

Pamfila got up, yawned, stretched herself, 
sb'pped behind her mother’s back and went to the street door. 

Aunt Holofemes began to sweep with her usual activity, 
accompanying the sound of her broom with some such monologue 


“In my time, girls had to work like mules; ” swish, swish, 
swish went the broom. “ They were kept as close as nuns; ” 
swish, swish. “Nowadays they are a pack of fools;” swish, 
swish. “ They think of nothing but beaux;” swish, swish. 

Just then .she caught sight of her daughter making signs to a 
lad outside, and the broom-dance ended in a good drubbing 
over Pamfila’s shoulders, which had the miraculous effect of 
making her mn. Then Aunt Holofemes went, broom in hand, 
to the door, but hardly had she shown herself when her face 
had its usual effect, and the lover vanished as quickly as if he 
had had wings on his feet. 


• Translated by Mrs. James M. Lancaster, from the .Spanish, for Short 
Stories, with Illustrations by Charles Lederer.—Copyrighted. 
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“ You worthless, love-sick girl!” cried the mother; “I’d like 
to break every bone in your body.” 

“ What for ? Who do you think would marry me then ?" 

“ Marry you! you fool! Nobody shall marry you as long as 
Hive!” 

“But didn’t you get married, Senora, and my grandmother 
and my great-grandmother ? ” 

“ More’s the pity! But let me tell you that I don’t intend 
that you shall marry, nor my granddaughter, nor my great- 
granddaughter. Do you hear that ? ” 

In such sweet communion of spirit did the mother and daugh¬ 
ter spend their lives, with this result, that the mother scolded 
harder from day to day, and the daughter grew more and more 
sentimental. 

One day, when Aunt Holofemes was making lye out of wood- 
ashes, she called Pamhla to help her lift the heavy caldron from 
the fire. The daughter heard her with one ear, but with the 
other was listening to a well-known voice, singing in the street: 

But your mother won’t let me; 

The old devil, confound her. 

Must meddle in everything.” 


Finding the view out of the window more attractive than the 
lye-kettle, Pamfila leaned on the sill. By-and-bye, seeing that 
her daughter was not coming, and that time was flying. Aunt 
Holofemes lifted the caldron alone, to pour the lye over the 
clothes, and as the. old woman was little, ttnd not over strong, 
she let it spill over on her foot. Hearing her 
mother’s cries, Pamfila ran to her assistance. 

“ You wicked, good-for-nothing, love-sick 
girl,” cried Aunt Holofemes, in a towering rage; 
“thinking of nothing but getting married. I 
wish to God you’d marry the devil! ” 

Some time after this a most unexceptionable 
lover presented himself. He was young, good- 
looking, well-behaved, and with well-filled 
pockets. Even Aunt Holofemes could find 
nothing to object to in him. Pamfila was half wild with deh'ght, so 
preparations were made for the wedding. Everything was going 
on smoothly, when, all at once, people began to talk against the 
stranger, though he was very polite, well-bred and clever. He 
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talked well and sang better, and pressed affectionately the homy 
palms of the peasant fanners between his soft, white, jeweled 
hands. But all his politeness did not overcome their prejudices; 
they had too much common sense, and their heads were as hard 
as their hands. 

"■ Caramba" said Uncle Bias, “his ugly-faced lordship 
takes it upon himself to call me Sehor Bias, 
as if he were doing me a great honor. What 
do you think of that ? ” 

“Well,, look at me!" said Uncle Gil; 

“didn’t he give me his hand as if we had 
been brought up like brothers. Doesn’t he 
pretend to think me a city-bred man, when I 
have never been outside our parish, and never 
want to go.” 

As for Aunt Holofemes, the more she looked at her son-in- 
law the more she distrusted him. It seemed to her that she 
could detect certain suspicious protuberances 
under that innocent-looking red hair, and she 
recollected with uneasiness the curse which she 
had pronounced upon her daughter the memor¬ 
able day when she demonstrated, conclusively, 
how much it hurts to scald oneself with boiling 
lye. 

At last the wedding-day arrived. Aunt 
Holofemes had made tarts and reflections, the 
first sweet, the latter bitter, a great dish of 
olla podrida. for the wedding-dinner, and a deep- 
laid scheme for supper; had prepared a barrel 
of generous wine, and a plan of conduct not quite so much so. 

When the bridal pair were about to retire to their apartment. 
Aunt Holofemes called her daughter and 
said to her, “ When you go into your room 
shut all the doors and windows, and stop up 
every hole and crack except the keyhole. 

Then take a branch of blessed olive, and 
begin to beat your husband. Keep on till I call to you to 
stop. This ceremony is never omitted at weddings; and signi¬ 
fies that the woman is to mle in her own apartment, and serves 
to sanction and establish her rule.” 

Pamfila, obedient to her mother for once in her life, did just 
as the wily old woman told her to do. 
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As soon as the bridegroom caught sight of the blessed olive 
branch in his wife’s hands, he turned to run away. But finding 
the doors and windows all shut, and every crack stopped up, 
and seeing no other way of escape but the keyhole, he slipped 
into it as if it had been a porte-cochire, for, as 
you must already have guessed, what Aunt 
Holofemes had expected turned out to be the 
case. This spruce-looking youth, so red and 
white, and so soft-spoken, was no less a person 
than the devil himself, who, taking advantage 
of the power Aunt Holofemes had given him 
by her curse, wanted to treat himself to all the pleasures of a 
wedding-feast. 

But this gentleman, though he is said to be no fool, had met 
a mother-in-law who was his match, and Aunt Holofemes is not 
the only one of her kind. So hardly had his 
lordship entered the keyhole when he found him¬ 
self in a little bottle, which his mother-in-law was 
holding ready to receive him as he came through. 

He was no sooner in than the old woman sealed 
the bottle up. Her son-in-law begged her humbly 
to give him his liberty. But the devil could not 
impose on Aunt Holofemes. Off she started with the bottle 
and its contents, and when she came to a mountain, she climbed 
and climbed till she reached the very top, and then she put 
down the bottle and hurried off, shaking her fist at her son-in- 
law by way of farewell. 

And there his highness stayed for ten years. And such a 
ten years, gentlemen! The world was like a great pool of oil 
Every man minded his own business and did not meddle with 
what did not concern him. Nobody coveted his neighbor’s 
wife nor anything that was his. Robbery became a word with¬ 
out meaning. Weapons lay idle, and were consumed with mst; 
gunpowder was used only in fireworks. The prisons were 
emptied, and in fact in this golden decade there was only one 
deplorable event—the lawyers all died of starvation. 

But alas! such happiness could not last forever, and this is 
how it came to an end. 

A soldier named Briones had leave to spend a few days in his 
native village, Villagananes. He took the road which led by the 
mountain on whose summit reposed Aunt Holofemes’ son-in-law, 
cursing all mothers-in-law, past, present and future, vowing that 
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when he got out he would put an end to the whole nest of vipers 
by simply abolishing marriage. 

When he reached the foot of the mountain, Briones did not 
choose to follow the road which turned off to one side, but kept 
straight ahead, telling the muleteers, who were with him that if 
the mountain would not get out of his way, he should walk 
right over it, if it were so high that it touched the floor of the 
heavens. 

When he reached the top he was surprised to find the bottle, 
which stood there like a wart on the nose of 
the mountain. He picked it up, held it to 
the light, and seeing the devil, whom time, 
imprisonment, fasting and the heat of the 
sun had withered away till he looked like a 
dried plum, he cried out: 

“ What little mis-begotten imp is this ? ” 

“ I am a very worthy and respectable 
devil,” answered the the prisoner hastily; with the utmost humility 
and politeness. “ The wicked plot of a treacherous mother-in- 
law (just let me get my hands on her once) has kept me im¬ 
prisoned here for ten years. Let me out, gallant warrior, and 
I will grant you any favor you may ask of me.” 

“ I want my discharge,” answered Briones, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“ You shall have it; but take out the stopper quick, for it is a 
horrible shame in these rebellious times to keep the chief of 
rebels shut up in prison.” 

Briones loosened the cork, and there rushed out of the bottle 
such a smell of brimstone that it choked him. He 
sneezed and hastened to drive in the cork again. 
He gave it such a violent blow with his open hand, 
that it hit the prisoner, who howled with rage and 

“What are you doing, you wretch?” cried he; 
“you are more wicked and treacherous than my mother-in- 

“I’m going to add another condition to our bargain. It 
seems to me that the service I am going to render you is 

“ And what is the condition,” asked the devil. 

“I want four dollars a day as long as I live; you won’t get 
out unless you agree to these terms.” 
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“ By Satan, by Beelzebub, by Lucifer,” cried the devil, “ I 
have no money to give you, you avaricious wretch! ” 

“ Oh,” answered Briones, “ that is a pretty answer for a 
gentleman like you to make. If you don’t keep your part of the 
bargain, I shall not keep mine.” 

“ Since you don’t believe me, let me out and I will help you 
to get some money, as I have helped many a one before. That 
is all I can do for you; hurry up and let me out.” 

“ Wait a bit! ” answered the soldier, “ there is no great hurry 
the world is getting along very well without you. I’ll hok 
you by the tail till you keep your promise to me.” 

“ Don’t you trust me, you insolent dog ? ” cried the devil. 

“No,” answered Briones. 

“ What you require of me is beneath my dignity,” answered 
the devil, with as much arrogance as a dried plum can assume. 

“All-right! ” said the soldier, “ then I’ll go away and leave you.” 

“ Good-bye! ” said the devil, but seeing that Briones was going 
away, the prisoner began to jump about in the bottle, calling to 
the soldier. 

“ Come bach, come back, my dear friend; come, you good 
kind fellow, let me out, and hold me by the tail or by the nose, 
just as you please, oh valiant warrior,” and muttered to himself: 
“ I’ll be revenged on you yet. If I can’t manage to give you 
Aunt Holofemes for a mother-in-law, I’ll make you bum your 
face at the same fire, if I have any power left.” 

When Briones heard the devil begging so hard, he 
came back and uncorked the bottle. Aunt Holo- 
femes’ son-in-law crept out like a chicken out of the 
shell, first his head, then his body, and last of all 
his tail, which Briones seized, in spite of the devil's 
efforts to get away. 

ex-prisoner, who felt quite cramped and benumbed, 
stretched his arms and legs, 
and then they started off for 
the Royal Palace, the devil 
mnning along in front, and 
the soldier following, hold¬ 
ing the tail fast in his hand. 

When they reached the palace, the devil 
IS about to skip away, but Briones held 
I to his tail and said, “Now that I 
o think it over, Senor, four dollars a day is a miserable 
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pittance, unworthy of yon, of me, and of the service I have 
done you. You must be a little more generous. Do some¬ 
thing which will be a credit to you in this world, where 
(excuse my plain speaking) you do not enjoy a very savory 
reputation.” 

The devil agreed to his terms, as needs must, and said, “ I 
am going to slip down the throat of the Princess, 
whom the King, her father, loves to distraction, and 
I shall cause her such pain that no doctor cj 
her. Then you must present yourself, offering to 
effect a cure for a pension of as many dollars a day 
as you may want, and I will come out. So our 
accounts will be settled.” 

Everything occurred as he had planned it. The 
Princess took to her bed, convulsed with pain, 
and the King was in agonies of anxiety about her. 

Briones presented himself with all the effrontery 
of a man who knows that the devil is helping him. 

The King accepted his services on one condition, which was, 
that if he did not cure the Princess in three days, as he 
positively promised to do, the presumptuous doctor should be 

Briones, certain of success, agreed to these terms, but unfor¬ 
tunately the devil heard the agreement and jumped with joy 
when he saw a chance to revenge himseU on the soldier. 

The devil’s jump gave the Princess so much pain that she 
screamed for the doctor. 

The next day the same scene occurred, and Briones saw that 
the devil intended to let him hang. But the soldier kept his 
wits about him, and the third day when the pretended physician 
arrived, they were busy erecting a gallows in front of the palace 



When he entered the Princess’s apartment, her sufferings were 
redoubled, and she cried out to her attendants to take away the 
imposter. 

“ My resources are not exhausted yet,” said Briones gravely. 
“I beg Your Royal Highness to have patience a moment.” 
Then he went out and gave orders, in the Princess’s name, that 
all the bdls in the city should be rung. 

When he returned to the royal chamber, the devil, who had a 
mortal hatred of bells, and who is, besides, very inquisitive, asked 
Briones, “What saint are they ringing the bells for?” 
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“I sent for your mother-in-law,” answered Briones; “they are 
, ringing in honor of her arrival.” 

The devil no sooner heard that his mother- 
in-law had come, than he 
^ slipped out and ran away sc 
■ / fast that a ray of sunlight 
' ^ could not overtake him, and 

left Briones, proud as a turkey-cock, and^ 
rejoicing in his good fortune. 




MR. BROWNLOW’S CODICIL 


By -Auguste Blondel 


years had run on since the first appear¬ 
ance of Lilian, while three years had passed 
without receiving the habitual visit of my 
client. My clerk, the one that has been 
there since the beginning,—for at present I 
have more than one,—awaited him with 
anxiety. I presume that some half-crowns given by Mr. Brown- 
low added considerably to his weekly pay. Perhaps, also, 
he nourished in his secret heart a tender sentiment for his 
pretty visitor. An absence so long was without precedenL 
I determined to present myself at Vine Cottage to learn the 
reason. I was received by one of the daughters of my client. 
She informed me that her suffering father had ke^ his bed for 
several days. 

“ Was he seriously attacked ? ” 

“ Was he conscious ? ” 

“ Yes, but he was very feeble.” 

“ Could I see him ? ” 

“ He could not be questioned, he suffered too much to see 
any one." 

The responses of this woman made me believe that Mr. 
Brownlow would die. I thought of the beautiful child, so dear 
to the old gentleman. I thought of the mother also, for the 
inquiries I had made on this subject had been most favorable to 
her. It was true she was doing the simple daily work of a 
spinner; but by her culture and by her character she had shown 
herself far above her condition. Poor woman, she had suffered 
so much during the illness of her husband and the infancy of 
Lilian! She had known peace and security for scarcely two 
years, and now, if old J ames Brownlow was going to die, there 
was before her misery and torturing want. Therefore, in my 
double character of friend and man-of-law, I requested to be 
admitted to an interview with my client. 

* Translated from the French, for Short Stories, by Mrs. H. L. B. Porter. 
—Copyrighted. 
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While I was formulating my request, the second daughter of 
Mr. Brownlow entered. She joined her sister in opposing my 
wishes. Their attitude was so glacial, so inflexible, that I feared 
they had divined something of the truth. I tried now to make 
them change their minds. 

“The doctor,” they affirmed, “had prohibited all visits." 

“Will you permit me to await the arrival of the doctor ? I 
can prove to him how necessary it is that I should see Mr. 
Brownlow ? ” 

“Certainly not,” answered Mrs. Wrench. “It shall not be 
with my coasent, if the last moments of my father are troubled 
with business.” 

My prayers were useless, so I resorted to strategy. I took 
my hat, shrugged my shoulders, as a man who had discharged 
his duty, and felt relieved thereby. 

“ As you please, my dear ladies; but I forewarn you, so that 
later you may have nothing to blame me for. I can only tell 
you this: if I cannot speak to your father to-day, it may make 
some difference in the amount of your inheritance.” 

That was very nearly true; but not in the sense I had given 
them to understand. This thrust went home. I had touched 
the sensitive point—avarice. 

The sisters exchanged a look and commenced whispering to 
each other. I hoped to see them fall into the snare; but two 
women of this species make very strong antagonists, even for the 
cleverest man-of-law. 

“Mr. Sarr,” said the widow, “will, of course, be present to 
explain to us exactly what Father does. We can then decide 
what will be the best course for us to take.” 

She puckered up her thin lips and cast at me an inquisitorial 
look. 

“No, I cannot assent to the condition you demand of me. 
The business is of an absolutely private nature. Diverse inter¬ 
ests are at stake; but, believe me, the matter is probably of the 
greatest importance.” 

The sisters again exchanged a glance, as if to say, “ We have 
already decided.” Mrs. Wrench crossed her hands upon her lap. 

“ If it is so, sir,” she .said, “ you cannot see Mr. Brownlow. 
What secrets can a father have from his daughters ? ” 

“In short, we do not believe a word of your story,’“added the 
other, defiantly. 

“And,” continued Mrs. Wrench, mechanically, “if there is. 
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indeed, a secret, perhaps that letter discovered by us a few days 
ago has something to do with the mystery.” 

She held out to me a letter, written in a childish hand, and 
which contained these words: 

‘•Dear Grandpapa: 

“ I have had a cold and 1 cannot go to-day. I love yon dearly. 

" Yours, Lilian.” 

Thus they knew something or, at least, suspected something. 

“Answer me,” cried Mrs. Wrench, tapping violently with her 
foot, “who is this Lilian—the child of that abject woman, I sup¬ 
pose ? It is concerning her you wish to speak to my father; and 
she, no doubt, is your important business ?” 

I was saved an answer, as at this instant the door opened 
suddenly, and upon the threshold, enveloped in an old dressing- 
gown, appeared an emaciated, feeble being. It was my client, 
who fell breathless upon the seat nearest him. 

The doctor had no need to tell me that the moments of my 
dear friend were numbered. In ten days sickness had absolutely 
destroyed him, and death was written upon his pale countenance. 

He seemed so exhausted that I feared he would die on the 
spot. His daughters looked at him in mute astonishment and— 
shall I confess it?—I was tempted to rejoice greatly at their dis¬ 
comfiture. Running to the other side of the room, where for¬ 
tunately I found the sideboard furnished with liquors and glasses, 
I filled a tumbler with brandy. 

The dying man swallowed a few drops and seemed revived. 

“ Go out,” he said, in a hmsky voice, and shook his skeleton 
hand towards his daughters. “ Go out this instant! ” 

The women remained immovable in their places with an air of 
silent defiance. “ Go out,” continued he, “ or I take God to 
witness I will leave a testament by which everything I have 
goes to a hospital.” 

His voice was feeble and he spoke with difficulty; but the 
words and the accents were so severe, so haughty, I could 
scarcely believe that he who spoke them was my timid and hesi¬ 
tating old friend. His daughters, not less surprised than I, went 
slowly and reluctantly out of the room. 

My client fell back in his chair. “ Shut the door and lock 
it,” he murmured. Then he put his hand in mine. “God be 
thanked you are here at last; I have expected you every min¬ 
ute for many days! ” 
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“ I had no idea that you were, sick.” . 

“ They have told me that they had sent to your house, and 
that you were away." 

“ I have not received any letters and I have not left the city 
for several weeks.” 

' “ Then they have lied. They have not let me see anyone, 
and they even tried to hide from me the gravity of my condition. 

I heard your voice and dragged myself as far as here. It was 
necessary to see you before it was too late.” 

The sweat stood upon the brow of the old man, and he 
appeared so feeble that I made him take a little more brandy. 

“ Add a codicil,” he said. “ I wish to leave all to my dear little. 
Lilian—all.” 

“No, not all!” I answered, surprised. He again relapsed 
into his habitual hesitation. 

“ No, no,” he replied, “ not all. My daughters have been 
good, very good. But I wish to leave 6,000 pounds to my little 
Lilian, my poor Dick’s child.” 

I proposed to write a codicil at once, and for this purpose 
sought pen and paper; but the eternal temporizing of my client 
again was uppermost. 

“ No, not now,” he murmured. “ I am better, perhaps I shall 
recover. But bring me the deed to-morrow morning, and I 
will sign it.” 

I had no intention of letting him draw back before death came 
and I had already commenced to write the codicil. But scarcely 
had I traced two or three lines, when my old client fainted. In 
vain I tried to restore him. Very much against my will I was 
obliged to seek help. 

Mrs. Wrench was in the corridor and I am not sure that even 
at that moment her ear had not just quitted the keyhole, while 
her sister was not far behind her. The look which they cast 
on me expressed in eloquent terms what they thought of me. 

We carried Mr. Brownlow to his bed. The servants ran to 
find the doctor, and I withdrew, trusting that my client might 
be sufficiently well on the morrow to insist on my being admitted 
to his bedside. 

The next day, at nine o’clock precisely, I was at Vine Cot¬ 
tage, and was not surprised at being peremptorily refused en¬ 
trance. I awaited the doctor, stopped him in the passage and 
begged him to come to my aid—or at least to make known to 
my patient that I was there. 
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He would promise me nothing, however, and I saw from the 
tone of his answers that the events of the former evening had 
done me harm in his eyes. When he came out of the house, he 
did not hesitate to tell me the whole of his thoughts. “ Conduct 
so injudicious as mine might not only-injure the patient, but his 
own career as a physician.” Controlling my indignation I tri^ 
to put before him the circumstances, but he would not h'sten to 
me. “ At least tell me how you found Mr. Brownlow this 
morning ? ” 

“ As bad as possible ; he has but a few hours to live.” 

“ Then,” said I, “in refusing to come to my aid you will con¬ 
demn to poverty the being he loves the best in the world.” 

“ I have nothing to do with family discussions,” he replied, as 
he shut the door of his carriage and drove away. I left the place 
but only to return at different intervals throughout the day. 
Each time admittance was refused me, and I had reached the 
end of my expedients. Was there no way of corrupting the 
servants? Unfortunately the door was always opened by Mrs. 
Wrench or her sister. I could not legally force a way, and 
entrance effected by violent means, even with the most laudable 
purposes, had always damaged a case in the eyes of the law. At 
last, heart-sick, I regained my lodgings, but I was fully determined 
to recommence my attempts the next day as soon as morning 

I dwell at some distance from Vine Cottage, in a house occu¬ 
pied by several lodgers. In the apartment above mine lived a 
young man, Robinson, with whom I was on excellent terms. I 
had finished drinking my tea and was reading when he knocked 
at the door. He came to ask me if I would make one of a party 
at whist with some of his friends. I had little inclination to meet 
people and, feeling sad and downcast, I declined Robinson’s 
invitation, preferring to pass the evening with my book and pipe. 
I began to read again, and for some time I continued to do so 
without my attention being distracted by the peals of laughter 
which came down to me from overhead. But whatever I read, 
it was always Mr. Brownlow who occupied my thoughts. Per¬ 
haps, even at that moment, he was breathing his last sigh or 
perhaps was calling on me to help him carry out his wishes. 

I bitterly blamed the tolly of my client, and myself as well, for 
not having remained till I had assured the fortune of the yotmg 
girl. In a word, it seemed to me that I had managed the affair 
very badly, and I felt very unhappy with the part I had taken. 
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The clock struck half-past eleven. I shut my book and 
debated whether I had better go to bed or if I should smoke 
another pipe, when I heard some one knock at the street-door. 
“ Some friend of Robinson’s who is late,” murmured I, “ they will 
continue to amuse themselves all night.” I thought I heard the 
mistress of the house answer the summons and then my door 
opened, and to my astonishment and stupefaction I saw Mr. 
Brownlow appear. I thought at first that I was dreaming, so 
impossible did it seem that this man who, the evening before, 
seemed scarcely able to sustain himself, this man whose agony 
still haunted me, was here in my chamber, clothed as during our 
last interview! 

He appeared ill indeed, and his face was as cadaverous as 
when 1 last saw him in his parlor. 

At this unexpected sight the voice died within my lips and I 
felt incapable of speech or motion. 

How Mr. Brownlow was able to rise at night and traverse the 
distance which separated his home from mine, I could not tell. 
He so feeble, he who the evening before had fainted before tak¬ 
ing a dozen steps or pronouncing as many words I 

It was inexplicable, but it was not impossible since he stood 
before me. I recovered myself at last, and offered a chair to 
my client. He sat down with an air of fatigue. 

“ My dear sir,” I said to him, “ you have been extremely 
imprudent.” 

He turned his head and looked at me. 

What was there in that look that froze the blood in my veins ? 
What made my hair stand on end and caused me to feel that 
my senses were wandering ? Until this day I have been unable 
to solve this problem. There was something in it all inexplic¬ 
able, inconceivable; something which changed my feelings from 
astonishment to terror—a terror which moved me strongly to 
rush from the room to save myself from some unknown danger. 

“ It is necessary that I sign the codicil this minute,” he said. 

Although his voice sounded strange, it recalled me to myself. 
At any price, it was imperative not to lose the occasion thus pre¬ 
sented. 1 drew from my pocket the document and spread it 
before Mr. Brownlow. 

“ Wait one minute,” stammered I. “ I must go in quest of 
witnesses. It is always necessary to have witnesses.” 

“ You will hasten,” he replied. And again his eyes met mine. 
I tried to avoid that look, but when I went out of the room I 
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trembled from head to foot. Once on the stairway, I laughed 
at my terrors, and the card-party of Robinson’s seemed to me a 
very happy coincidence. Nothing simpler than to go to my 
neighbor and ask two of the players to serve as witnesses. It 
was necessary that the codicil should be executed first, and after 
that, all legal formalities having been observed, I could take lei¬ 
sure to inform myself how Mr. Brownlow had been able to reach 
my house. 

Robinson and his friends uttered a “ hurrah! ” on seeing me 
appear. I was acquainted with the guests, and among them 
were fortunately two lawyers, who had some knowledge of the 

“ Sorry to disturb you, gentlemen,” I said, in explanation of 
my appearance; “but two of you will be so kind as to step 
down to my room, to serve as wimesses to a testament. Thomas 
and Hicks, my dear fellows, spare me a moment of your valuable 

The two gentlemen put down their cards and were about to 
follow me, when suddenly a thought came to my mind. 

The case which called for their presence was without prece¬ 
dent, since a sick man had risen from his death-bed to go and 
have his will altered. If Mr. Brownlow should die to-morrow, 
or within a few days, the codicil of the will would certainly be 
disputed; but there were nine persons assembled in the card- 
room. What if I should take them all as witnesses ? How 
could such attestation be questioned ? Therefore, retracing my 
steps, I said: 

“ On further reflection and in order to avoid future litigation, 
I should be greatly obliged if you would all come down.” 

“You can never take too many precautions,” said Hicks, 
approvingly, as the guests of Robinson arose to follow me. 

“ It is only old Brownlow,” I heard Thomas say, as he entered 
ray room. 

“It is certainly he,” added Hicks. “Anyone would say that 
the poor old gentleman was at the point of death! ” 

I held a pen towards my client. In doing so our hands met, 
and I shivered at the icy touch. He signed his name with an 
admirably firm hand; his signature was duly attested by Thomas 
and Hicks; the others assisted by looking very curiously over 
their shoulders. Mr. Brownlow saluted these gentlemen, while 
I again apologized for interrupting their play. Then our numer¬ 
ous witnesses wished us good-evening, and returned to their 
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game. I now cast my eyes towards the codicil, and then turned 
towards my client, to ask him a question; but I was incapable 
of uttering a single syllable when I met his gaze. For a second 
time I noticed that same mysterious, indescribable look which 
had so strangely struck me, and I trembled like a leaf. 

. “ It is necessary that I should return,” said Mr. Brownlow, and 
he rose with pain, and as if by a superhuman effort. 

“ Let me call a cab for you ? ” I stammered. 

He shook his head and moved towards the door, which he 
opened. Upon the threshold he turned, and, for the last time, 
fixed his eyes upon me. I fell helplessly into an amvchair, my 
heart beating as if about to burst. 

The clock struck midnight, and some seconds after, not 
without great effort, I rose and went in search of my client But 
one road led directly to his dwelling, and I ran over it as quickly 
as possible, but met no one. Thinking that I must have passed 
Mr. Brownlow without seeing him, I retraced my steps; but in 
vain. Once more I took the road to Vine Cottage. I rang 
and the door opened immediately. A servant, her apron up to 
her eyes, was standing at the door. 

“ Has Mr. Brownlow returned?” I asked. The young girl 
looked stupidly at me. I repeated my question, adding “ that 
he had just gone from my house.” She seemed not to compre¬ 
hend, but said: “ The master died at half-past eleven.” 

Then I was crazy, or else I had been dreaming. Returning 
to my room, I found that Robinson’s card-party had not yet 
broken up. 

The first thing I did was to go to my desk. There, in perfect 
condition, lay the codicil signed a little before midnight. 

It can be easily understood that trouble ensued when I pro¬ 
duced the codicil. 

My late client's amiable daughters declared they should be 
happy on the day they saw me arrested for falsehood, conspiracy, 
and other atrocious crimes, to prove which they would gladly 
expend their last penny. 

Happily, the executors of the testament were men of ability 
and honor, and they would not permit a suit lost in advance. 

As for me, I had nothing to hide, since it was clearly estab¬ 
lished that James Brownlow had signed the codicil in presence 
of ten witnesses, disinterested, and all well known. 

Free as the daughters were to declare that it was physically 
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impossible for James Brownlow to leave his bed that night, we 
had absolute certainty that he had done so, that he had come to 
my house, and that he had signed the document. 

Moreover, our witnesses were impartial, while those of our 
adversaries were manifestly prejudiced, venal. 

Their unproved assertions were tmheeded, and after some 
attempts at a compromise the legacy was paid. 

Amongst the public the rumor spread that my client had suc¬ 
ceeded in rising from his bed, and had enough strength to reach 
my house and assure himself the accomplishment of his last wiU. 

Years ran on before I was able to exchange words with the 
doctor who had attended Mr. Brownlow. I remembered per¬ 
fectly that he had lent a too-ready hearing to the calmnnies 
raised against me. He decided, however, to offer apologies, and 
he did it so completely that I ended by forgiving him. 

He then recounted to me a strange thing. 

According to all appearances Mr. Brownlow had died at half¬ 
past eleven at night. The doctor descended the stairs to 
announce the fatal news to the daughters and remained to con¬ 
sole them in his best manner. 

Before leaving the house he returned to the death-chamber, to 
give a last look at the deceased. 

While he contemplated Mr. Brownlow’s peaceful face, he saw 
his eyes suddenly open and the man whom he had pronounced 
dead, drew a long breath as if he had experienced a rest after 
long fatigue. Then the eyes closed again, there was a little 
spasm and this time Mr. Brownlow was really dead. 

“ But,” said the doctor, “ 1 should have been ready to swear in 
any court that it was utterly impossible for that man to have 
moved hand or foot at the hour you gave for his visit.” 

I thanked Heaven he had not been called to make that decla- 

“ The number of your witnesses was so crushing that I should 
have been ruined professionally. If one believed in the super- 

Yes, if one believed in the supernatural, but, like the doctor, I 
do not believe in it. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SKETCH^ 


By Erckmann-Chatrian 
Famous Story Series 



^PPOSITE the chapel of Saint-Sebalt, in 
Nuremberg, at the comer of Trabans 
Street, stands a little inn, narrow and 
high, with notched gables, dusty shutters 
and a statue of the Virgin, in plaster, on 

Here it was that I passed the saddest 
days of my life. I had gone to Nurem¬ 
berg to study the old German masters; 
but, for want of ready money, I was 
obliged to resort to portrait painting—and such portraits! Great 
fat gossips with their pet cats on their knees; aldermen in huge 
wigs; burgomasters in three-cornered hats, and all colored to 
suit my customers’ tastes in most vivid ochre and Vermillion. 

From portraits I went to sketches, from sketches to silhouettes. 

Nothing is more pitiable than to have ever at your heels a land¬ 
lord, with pinched lips, a harsh voice and an impudent air, who 
says to you every day : “ Well! are you 
going to pay me soon ? Do you know 
how much your bill amounts tc 
No! well that does not worry you—Mon¬ 
sieur eats, drinks and sleeps peacefully. 4 
The good Lord provides food for little 
birds. Monsieur’s bill is for two hundred 
florins and ten kreutzer; but that is hardly 
worth talking about.” 

He who has never heard this tune sung ^ 
gamut, can form no idea of the agony of it 
nation, the sacred enthusiasm of the beautiful, withers under the 
hot wind of such speeches. You become awkward, timid, you 



n every note of the 
; love of art, imagi- 


• Translated by Belle M. Sherman, from the French, for Short Stories. 
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lose all energy, also your self-respect, and you salute from afar 
and respectfully Mein Herr the Burgomaster Schneegnas. 

One night, being penniless, as was my usual custom, and 
threatened with imprisonment by this worthy Master Rap, I 
determined to bankrupt him by 
cutting my throat. In this pleas¬ 
ant frame of mind, seated on 
my truckle-bed, facing the window, 

I gave myself up to a thousand 
philosophical reflections, all more 
or less cheerful. 

“ What is man ?” 1 asked my¬ 
self, “but an omnivorous animalj 
his jaws, provided with dog-teeth, 
incisors and molars, sufficiently 
prove this. The dog-teeth are to 
tear the meat apart; the incisors 
are for biting into fruits, and the 
molars are for masticating and grinding animal and vegetable 
substances pleasant to the taste and smell. But when there is 
nothing to chew, then it is positively nonsensical in nature to 
give us so many different teeth, truly like unto a fifth wheel to a 
carriage.” 

Such were my reflections. I did not date open my rasor, for 
fear that the invincible force of my logic would not inspire me 
with the courage to finish. After having argued for a long time 
in this way, I blew out my candle and postponed the suicide 
until the next day. 

The abominable Rap had completely brutalized me. I saw 
nothing in art but silhouettes, and my sole aim in life was to get 
money, to rid myself of his odious presence. But that night a 
strange thing happened to me. After sleeping perhaps an hour, 1 
suddenly awakened, and reUghting my candle, I enveloped myself 
in an old gray coat and drew on paper a rapid sketch after the old 
Dutch school—something very strange and odd, which had no 
connection with my usual productions. 

Picture to yourself a dark court, shut in by high walls, broken 
in many places—these walls covered vidth hooks, seven or eight 
feet from the floor. At the first glance, you could see it was a 
butcher-shop. To the left was a lattice-work of laths; in the 
centre of the back part of the court hung a quartered ox, suspended 
by immense pulleys from the ceiling. Large pools of blood 
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spread over the tiles, and ran towards a trench filled with shape¬ 
less debris. 

The light came from above, between the chimneys, the weather¬ 
cocks of which showed the sky at an angle of the heavens, about 
as large as your hand, and the roof of the neighboring houses 
threw dark shadows as they towered storey above storey. 

At the back of this court was a shed, under the shed a wood- 
pile, on the woodpile a ladder, some trusses of hay and packets 
of twine, a cage of poultry and an old dilapidated rabbit-hutch. 

How these heterogeneous details presented themselves to my 
imagination, is more than I can tell. I have no remembrance 
of ever having seen anything similar, and yet each stroke of my 
pencil was too true to have been mere imagination. No detail 
was lacking. 

But the right comer of the sketch remained untouched—I did 
not know what to put there. There, something moved—all at 
once I saw an inverted foot, separated from the earth. Not¬ 
withstanding this improbable position, I followed this impromptu 
inspiration. This foot finally joined a leg—over the leg a piece 
^ of dress. Briefly, the figure of an old 
^ woman, emaciated, with disordered clothing, 

v' disheveled hair, formed itself under my 
^ ^ pencil; she was thrown backwards over a 

I N. well, and was struggbng against a hand that 

was squeezing her throat 

It was a murder scene which I had drawn. Frightened at 
my work, the pencil fell from my fingers. 

This woman with back bent over the edge of the well, face 
contracted in terror, her two hands clutching the arm of the 
murderer, terrified me—I did not dare look at it But the man, 
to whom the arm belonged, 1 could not see him—it was impos¬ 
sible for me to complete my sketch. 

“ I am tired,” 1 said to myself, my forehead bathed with per¬ 
spiration, “ it only remains to finish this figure, 1 will do that to¬ 
morrow. That will be easy.” 

I went back to bed, affrighted at my fusion. Five minutes 
later I was sound asleep. 

The next day I was awake and up very early. I had just 
finished dressing, and I was getting ready to ft. ish the interrupted 
work, when I heard two soft knocks at my door. 

“ Come in ! ” I cried. 

The door opened. A man, already old, tall and thin, dressed 
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in black, appeared on the threshold. This man's countenance, 
with eyes near together, a large nose like the beak of an eagle, 
surmounted by a large bony forehead, was very severe-looking. 
He greeted me gravely: 

“ Mr. Christian Venius, the 
painter ? ” he said. 

“ That is my name, sir." 

He bowed again, saying: 

“ The baron, Frederick Van 
Spreckdal! ’’ 

The apparition in my 
wretched lodging of the ama¬ 
teur Van Spreckdal, judge of 
the criminal court, impressed 
me greatly. I could not pre¬ 
vent myself from throwing a 
stealthy coup-d’oeil over my 
old worm-eaten fimiiture, my 
mouldy tapestries and dusty floor. I felt m)rself deeply humili¬ 
ated, but Van Spreckdal did not appear to pay any attention to 
these details; seating himself before my table, he said: 

“ Mr. Venius, I come-! ” 

But at that moment his eyes fixed themselves on the unfinished 
sketch—he did not complete his sentence. I had seated myself 
on the edge of my low bed, and the sudden attention which this 
great man gave to one of my productions made my heart beat 

At the end of a minute. Van Spreck¬ 
dal, lifting his head, asked, looking at 
le attentively: 

“ Are you the author of this sketch ? ” 
“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ What is the price ? ” 

“I do not sell my sketches—it is 
the outline of a picture.” 

\h! ” he answered, lifting the 
paper by the tips of his long fingers. 

He took an eye-glass from his waistcoat pocket, and com¬ 
menced to study the drawing in silence. 

The sun had come in obliquely through the mansard window. 
Van Spreckdal did not utter one word; his large nose be¬ 
came more peaked, his heavy eyebrows contracted, and his 
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long, sharp chin hollowed hundreds of little wrinkles in his 
thin jaws. 

The silence was so intense that I distinctly heard the plaintive 
buzzing of a fly caught in a spider’s net. 

“ And the dimensions of this picture, Master Venius,” said he, 
at last, without looking at me. 

“ Three feet by four.” 

“ The price ?” 

“ Fifty ducats.” 

Van Spreckdal put the drawing back on the table and, taking 
from his pocket a green silk purse, shaped like a pear, he slid out 
some money. 

“ Fifty ducats,” he said; “ here they are! ” 

I was dazzled. 

The baron rose, bowed to me, and I heard his ivory-headed 
cane sound on each step to the bottom of the staircase. Then, 
waking from my stupor, I suddenly remembered that I had not 
thanked him. I descended the five flights like lightning. Reach¬ 
ing the doorway, I looked to right and left, but the street was 
deserted. 

“ That is queer! ” I said to myself. 

And I climbed up-stairs again, completely out of breath. 

The surprising manner in which Van Spreckdal had appeared 
to me, threw me in a deep ecstasy. “ Yesterday,” I said to my¬ 
self, contemplating the pile of ducats 
sparkling in the sun, “ yesterday, I 
wickedly made up my mind to cut my 
throat for the sake of a few miserable 
florins, and now, to-day, a fortune has 
fallen from the clouds. Decidedly, I 
did well not to open my razor, and if 
ever the temptation comes to me again, 
I shall take great care to postpone it 
until the morrow.” 

After these wise reflections, I seated 
myself so as to finish the sketch; four 
strokes of the pencil and it was done. 
But here an incomprehensible defeat awaited me. These four pen¬ 
cil-strokes it was impossible for me to take; I had lost the thread 
of my inspiration; the mysterious person would not come forth 
from my brain. 1 drew in a figure, then nibbed it out and outlined 
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another, but it no more matched the rest of the sketch than a 
figure of one of Raphael’s saints would a smoking-room scene 
of Teniers. Huge drops of perspiration stood on my fore- 


At this moment Rap opened the door, without knocking, 
following his usual delightful habit; his eyes fastened on my 
pile of ducats, and in a shrill, penetrating 
e, he cried out: 

“Ahl Ha! I have caught you. Will 
you still maintain, Mr. Painter, that you 
^ have no money ? ” 

And his hooked fingers advanced with 
that nervous trembling that the sight of money always produces 
in misers. 


I was dumfounded for one moment, and then the remem¬ 
brance of all the insults that this individual had heaped upon 
me, his sly h>ok, his impudent smile, all exasperated me. With 
one bound I seized him, and with both hands I pushed him out 
of the door, which I slammed in his face. 

This was done with the rapidity of a jack-in-a-box. 

But once outside, the old usurer shouted: 

“ My money ! Robber I My money I ” 

The neighbors put their heads out of their doors, and asked; 

“ What is the matter with him ? What has happened to 

I opened the door 
brusquely, and giving Mas¬ 
ter Rap a good kick in 
the back, sent him flying 
down twenty or more steps. 

“ That is what has hap¬ 
pened to him 1 ” I cried to 
those around me, and then 
I shut the door in double- 
quick time amidst the 
shouts and laughter which 
saluted Master Rap as he 

I was pleased with myself; I rubbed my hands in my satisfac¬ 
tion. This little passage at arms had given me nerve. I took 
up my work and was about to finish my sketch when an unusual 
noise startled me. 
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The sound of the butt-ends of guns striking on the pavement. 
I looked out of my window and saw three gendarmes in their 
tri-comered hats, their guns at “ fatigue rest ” on guard at the 
entrance to the house. 

“ I wonder if that scamp of a Rap could have broken some 
of his bones ? " I asked myself in affright. 

And now, the contrariness of human nature; I, who yesterday 
wanted to cut my throat, every nerve in my body trembled at 
the thought that they might hang me if Rap was dead. 

The staircase was filled with confused noises. The sound of 
heavy footsteps, the clinking of arms and short speeches. 

All at once some one tried to open my door, which was 
locked. 

Then a great clamor arose. 

“ In the name of the law—Open! ” 

I arose trembling in every limb. 

“ Open ! ” replied the same voice. 

The idea seized me to escape over the roofs; but hardly had 
I put my head out of my garret window, when I drew back 
seized with a vertigo. I had seen in the bright daylight all the 
windows below me, with their panes of glass reflecting the sun¬ 
light, their flower-pots and their bird-cages. Farther down the 
balconies, farther the street lamps, 
still farther the signboard of the 
Sonnelet Rouge; and below all 
this the three shining bayonets, 
which awaited my fall, to spit me 
from the soles of my feet to the 
nape of my neck. On the roof of 
the house opposite to me was a 
large red cat, in ambush behind 
a chimney, witching a flock of 
sparrows scolding and fighting in 
the gutter. 

One can never imagine to what 
power, to what rapidity of perfec¬ 
tion the human eye can attain 
when stimulated by fear. 

For the third time the voice said: 

“ Open the door, or we will force it open! ” 

Seeing that flight was impossible, I approached the door 
staggering, and nervously undid the lock. 
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Two cold steel points clasped my neck, and a little thick-set 
man, who smelled of wine, said to me: 

He wore a bottle-green coat, buttoned to his chin, a stove¬ 
pipe hat—-he had long brown whiskers—rings on all his fingers, 
and was called Passauf. 

He was the Chief of Police. 

Five bulldog heads, with little flat caps, pug noses and reced¬ 
ing lower jaws, gazed at me from the outside. 

“ What do you wish ? ” I asked Passauf. 

“ Descend!” cried he, roughly, making a sign to one of the 
men to seize me. 

The latter dragged me away more dead than ahve, whilst the 
other ransacked my room from top to bottom. 

I descended the stairs, held up under the arms like a consump¬ 
tive in the last stages—my disheveled hair hanging over my face, 
and trembling in every limb. 

They threw me into a cab, between two vigorous scamps, who 
let me see their bludgeons attached to their wrists by a leather 
strap, and then the carriage started. 

I heard the footsteps of all the gamins in the city running 
behind us. 

“ What have I done ? ” I asked one of my guardians. 

He looked at the other in an odd 
fashion, and said; 

“ Hans, he wants to know what he 
has done ? ” 

His smile froze my blood. 

Soon a deep shadow enveloped the 
carriage, the horses’ footsteps sounded 
as though they were going under a 
covered way. We had entered the 
Raspelhaus. 

Everything is not rose-lined in this 
world; from Rap’s claws I had fallen 
into a dungeon, from which very few 
poor devils ever come out. 

Great sombre courtyards, slits of 
windows; not a particle of verdure, not a festoon of ivy, 
not even a weathercock in perspective—this was my new 
lodging. It was enough to make one tear his hair out by 
the handful. 
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The police agents, accompanied by the jailer, placed me tem¬ 
porarily in the round-house. 

The jailer, as near as I remember, was called Kasper Schussel; 
and with his dirty gray cap, his bit of a pipe between his teeth, and 
his bunch of keys at his belt, produced upon me the effect of the 
Owl-God of the Caribs. He had large round yellow eyes, which 
could see just as well at night as in the day; his nose was like a 
comma, and his head was buried in his shoulders. 

Schussel locked me up as calmly as you lock away a pair of 
woollen stockings in a wardrobe, your mind far away on other 
things. As to myself, with my hands crossed behind me, my 
head thrown back, I remained for more than ten minutes in 
the same position. At the end of that time, I made the follow¬ 
ing reflections: 

“ Rap in falling has cried out: ‘ They have assassinated me! ’ 
But he has not said who. I will say it is my neighbor, the old 
eye-glass merchant; he will be hung in my place." 

This idea soothed me and I drew a long breath. Then I 
started in to examine my prison. The room had just been white¬ 
washed, and its walls were perfectly bare except where, in one 
comer, a scaffold, very much enlarged, had been oudined by my 
predecessor. Daylight was admitted by bull's-eyes, about nine 
or ten feet from the floor, and the furniture consisted of a truss of 
straw and a bucket. 

I seated myself on the straw, my hands aroimd my knees, in an 
agony of grief. It was as much as I could do to see clearly; 
but all at once, thinking that before he died Rap might have 
denounced me, I was seized with a tingling in my legs, and I 
jumped up coughing as though I could already feel the hempen 
cravat squeezing my throat. 

Almost at the same moment I heard Schussel crossing the cor¬ 
ridor ; he opened the door of the round-house and bade me follow 
him. He was assisted, as formerly, by the two bearers of the 
bludgeons, who inspired me with so much fear that I involun¬ 
tarily fell into step with them. 

We traversed long galleries, lighted from time to time by in¬ 
terior windows. I saw behind a grating the famous Jic-Jack, who 
was to be executed the next day. He wore the strait-jacket and 
sang in a hoarse voice: 

" I am the king of the mountaineers! ” 

Catching sight of me, he cried : 

“ .‘Vh, comrade, I will keep a place for you at my right." 
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The two police-officers and the Owl-God looked at him smil¬ 
ingly, whilst goose-flesh crept all along my back. 

Schussel ptLshed me into a high, sombre room, filled with 
benches in a semicircle. The aspect of this deserted room, with 
its two high, grated windows, its Christ hanging on the old dark, 
oaken cross, his arms spread out, his head sadly inclined on his 
shoulders, inspired me with a religious fear, agreeing well with 
my critical position. 

All my ideas of getting out of this scrape by falsely accusing 
my neighbor disappeared; my lips trembled as I uttered a mur¬ 
mured prayer. 

For a long time I had not prayed, but misfortune always leads 
our thoughts to submission,—man is so small! 

Before me, on an elevated seat, were two persons with their 
backs turned to the light, which left their faces in deep shadow. 
However, I recognized Van Spreckdal, his aquiline 
profile lighted by an oblique reflection from the 
window behind him. The other was fat, with 
full round cheeks, short hands, and was dressed 
in judge’s robes as was Van Spreckdal. 

Beneath them was seated Conrad, the clerk; 
he was writing on a low table, and from time to time scratched 
the top of his ear with his pen. Upon my arrival he stopped, 
and gazed at me with a curious expression on his face. 

They bade me be seated, and Van Spreckdal, elevating his 
voice, said to me: 

“ Christian Venius, where did you get this drawing from? ” 

He showed me the nocturnal sketch then in his possession. 
He told them to pass it to me. After having examined it, I replied: 

“I am the author of it.” 

There was a long silence; the clerk, Conrad, took down my 
answer. I heard his pen running over the paper, and I thought 
to myself: “What matters these questions they have just asked 
me ? They have no connection with the kick I gave Rap.” 

“You are its author,” replied Van Spreckdal; “what is the 
subject ? ” 

“ It is merely a fanciful one.” 

“ You did not copy these details in any way ? ” 

“No, sir; they are purely imaginary.” 

“Accused, Christian Venius,” said the judge, in a severe tone of 
voice, “ I caution you to reflect. Do not lie! ” 
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I blushed, but in a firm tone cried out: 

“ I am telling the truth.” 

“Write, Conrad,” said Van Spreckdal. 

The pen began anew. 

“And this woman,” continued the judge; “ this woman that 
is being assassinated on the edge of the well—did you imagine 
that also ?" 

“Certainly!” 

“You never saw that scene enacted ?" 

Van Spreckdal rose indignantly, then re-seating himself, he 
seemed to consult in a low voice with his associate. 

These two black profiles, silhouetted 
on the luminous part of the window, 
and the three men standing behind me 
—the silence of the room—all this 
made me tremble. 

“ What do they want with me? what 
have I done ? ” I murmured to myself. 

All at once Van Spreckdal said to the officers : 

“Take the prisoner back to the carriage; we will go to the 
Metzerstrasse.” 

Then turning to me, he exclaimed : 

“ Christian Venius, you are in a deplorable position. Collect 
your thoughts and remember that if the justice of man is inexor¬ 
able, there remains to you the mercy of God! You can be 
worthy of it by confessing your crime.” 

These words stunned me like a blow from a hammer. I threw 
myself backwards with outstretched arms, crying : 

“ What terrible dream is this ? ” 

Then I lost consciousness. 

When I came to myself, I was in the carriage, which was going 
through the streets at a very slow pace; there was another in 
front of us. The two policemen were still beside me. One of 
them offered a pinch of tobacco to his comrade; mechanically I 
put out my fingers to help myself, but he drew the snuff-box 
away, as from contamination. 

A blush of shame spread over my face and I turned my head 
away to hide my emotion. 

“ If you look out in the street like that, we will be obliged to 
put on the handcuffs,” said the man who owned the snuff-box. 

“ May the devil fly away with you, impudent scoundrel!” I 
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thought to myself. Just then the carriage stopped, one of the 
men got out, while the other held me by the collar; -when he saw 
that his comrade was ready to receive me, he pushed me roughly 
into his arms. 

These extreme precautions to protect my person argued no 
good to my mind; but I was far from perceiving the gravity 
of the accusation against me, when a most frightful circum¬ 
stance opened my eyes, and threw me into the depths of 
despair. 

We had just entered a low alley, with broken and irregular 
pavements; along the wall a yellow ooze dropped, and a 
fetid odor assailed my nostrils. It was pitch dark, but at the end 
of the alley appeared the faint light coming from an inside court. 

As I advanced, terror more and more intense seemed to take 
possession of me. It was not a natural feeling; it was a poig¬ 
nant anxiety, as unnatural as nightmare. I instinctively drew 
back at each step. 

“ Come! ” cried one of the policemen, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “ hurry up ! Walk more quickly ! ” 

But who can describe my horror, when, at the end of the 
alley, I saw the courtyard that I had drawn the night before, its 
walls filled with hooks, its collection of old iron, its caged poultry 
and its old rabbit-hutch. Not a dormer-window, large or small, 
high or low, not a cracked pane of glass, not a single detail 
had been omitted! 

I stood thunderstruck at this revelation. 

Near the well stood the two judges. Van Spreckdal and Rich¬ 
ter. At their feet lay the old woman, on her back—her long 
gray hair tossed about—her face blue and her eyes staring wide 

It was a horrible sight! 

“ Well," said Van Spreckdal to me in a solemn voice, “ what 
have you to say? ” 

My tongue refused to utter a syllable. 

“ Do you admit having thrown this woman, Theresa Becker, 
down this well, after having strangled her and robbed l^er of her 
money ? ” 

“ No,” I cried, “no! I do not know this woman, I have never 
seen her. God be my witness! ” 

“ That is sufficient,” he answered, gravely. 

And without another word, he went out quickly with his com¬ 
panion. 
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The policeman handcuffed me, and led me back to the Raspel- 
haus in a state of profound stupefaction. I no longer knew 
what to think—^my conscience itself began to trouble me, and I 
asked myself doubtingly, if I might not perhaps have assassinated 
this woman! 

In the eyes of my jailers I was condemned. 

I could not describe to you the emotions of that night passed 
in the Raspelhaus, seated on my straw bed, the grated window in 
front of me, the scaffold in 
perspective! I heard the 
watchman cry out in the still¬ 
ness of the night: “Sleep, 
citizens of Nuremberg, the 
Lord watches I One o’clock! 
— Two o’clock!—Three 
q’clock strikes! ’’ 

Let each one picture to 
himself the horrors of such a night. It is all very well to say 
that it is better to be hanged innocent than guilty. For the 
soul, that may be all well enough, but fof the body, it is alto¬ 
gether a different matter; this poor body kicks against fate, curses 
its lot and tries to escape it, knowing very well that its existence 
ends with the rope. Then perhaps it repents not having enjoyed 
life more, having listened to the voice of the soul, when it 
preached abstinence. 

“ Ah, if I had only known," this poor body cries, “ you would 
not have led me by the nose with your elegant phrases and 
magnificent sermons! You would not have lured me by your 
fine promises! I would have enjoyed many a good time, which 
will never return to me now,—it is ended! You say to me: 
Subdue your passions! Well, I have subdued them. What is 
the reward ? lam about to be hanged, and you, later, the world 
will call you—sublime soul, stoic soul—martyr to the errors of 
justice! There will not be even a thought given to me ! ’’ 

Such were the sad reflections, of my poor body. 

The day began to break; at first faint, undecided, it lighted 
up with vague lights the bull’s-eye window, the cross-bars— 
then it glimmered like starlight on the opposite wall. Outside, 
the streets began to waken up; it was Friday and market-day. I 
heard the vegetable wagons rolling by and the boon companions 
with their heavy baskets. Some poultry in cages clacked as they 
passed, and the butter merchants were talking among themselves. 
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s opening and the marketmen w 



The market opposite v 
arranging their stalls. 

Soon it was broad daylight and the murmur of the crowd grow¬ 
ing louder; the housekeepers with their baskets on their a 
beginning to a 

going, haggling and buying, ' 
announced to me the fact that 
it was eight o’clock ii 
morning. 

With the light, confidence 
came to me a little. A few 
of my dark thoughts disap¬ 
peared, and I experienced a 
wish to see what was going 
on outdoors. 

Other prisoners before me 
had climbed to the bull’s- 
eye, and had dug holes in the 
wall to climb up more easily 
by. I climbed in my turn, and when seated in the oval bow of 
the window, with back bent and twisted neck, I could look out 
on the crowd beneath. Tears rolled down my cheeks. I no 
longer thought of suicide—I experienced an intense desire to 
live, to breathe, so intense as to be really extraordinary. 

“ Oh! ” I cried to myself, “ to live is to be happy! Let them 
even put me into trundling a wheelbarrow, let them fasten a ball 
and chain to my leg—only let me live ! ” 

The old market, with its roof shaped like 
an extinguisher resting on heavy pillars, 
presented a superb sight. Old women in 
. front of their vegetable hampers, their poul- 
try cages, and their baskets of fresh eggs; 
behind them, the Jews, selling cast-off 
clothing, their faces the color of old wood; 
the butchers with bare arms cutting the 
t upon their tables; the countrymen in large felt hats 
planted on the nape of their necks, calm and sensible, their 
hands behind their backs resting on their oaken sticks and 
tranquilly smoking their pipes—then the tumult, the noise of 
the crowd—their speech, shrill, noisy, grave, sharp and brief 
—their expressive gestures—their unstudied attitudes which be¬ 
trayed even to me, so far away, whether the discussion was on 
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buying or selling, and depicted so perfectly the character of the 
individual; briefly, all this captivated my spirit and, notwithstand¬ 
ing my sad position, I felt it was good to be in the world. 



the tips of my fingers, feeling my cheeks paling with a pallor that 
spread itself over my face, and stammering in a stifled voice: 

“It is he! He is there below and I was about to die for his 
crime! Oh, my God! what shall I do ? What shall I do ?” 

A sudden idea, an inspiration from Heaven, took possession of 
me. I put my hand in the pocket of my coat and drew forth my 
box of crayons. 

Then, rushing to the wall, I commenced to draw the murder 
scene with an unheard-of rapidity. No uncertainties, no hesita¬ 
tion. I knew the man—I had seen him—he posed before jne! 

At ten o’clock the jailer entered my cell. His owl-like coun¬ 
tenance was lighted up with admiration. 

“ Can it be possible? ” he cried, stopping on the threshold. 

“ Go bring my judges,” I called to him, continuing to work 
with growing exaltation. 

Schussel replied; 

“ They are waiting for you in the court-room.” 

“ I wish to make some revelations,” I cried, putting the last 
touches to this mysterious personage. 

He lived, he was frightful to look at, his figure facing me, fore- 
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shortened on the wall, stood out in bold relief from the white 
background. 

The jailer went out. 

A few minutes afterwards the two judges appeared. They 
stopped, stunned. 

I, my hand pointing to the picture on the wall and trembling 
in every limb, said to them : 

“ There is the murderer! ” 

Van Spreckdal, after a few moments of silence, asked me ; 

“ His name ? ” 

“ I do not know it; but he is at this moment below in the 
market; he is cutting up meat in the third passage to the left, 
coming in from Trabans Street.” 

“ What do you think about it ? ” Van Spreckdal said, turning 
to his colleague. 

“ That we send out and find this man! ’’ the other answered. 

Several policemen standing in the corridor obeyed this order. 
The judges remained in my cell, with their eyes fastened on the 
sketch; as for me, I sank on the straw completely overwhelmed. 

Soon steps were heard approaching from afar. To those who 
have not awaited the hour of deliverance and counted the min¬ 
utes, which seemed as long as centuries—those who have not felt 
the poignant emotions of uncertainty, the terror, the hope, the 
doubt—these could never conceive the internal agonies which I 
experienced in this moment. I could distinguish the murderer’s 
footsteps, surrounded by his guards, among a thousand others. 

They were approaching! The judges seemed excited 
even! I had lifted my head and my heart felt as 
though it were squeezed in an iron band. I turned 

i ' an anxious gaze towards the closed door. It was 
opened—the man came in—his cheeks seemed puffed out witli 
blood, his massive jaws were contracted, and little eyes, restless 
and tricky as those of a wolf, sparkled 
under his thick eyebrows, of a reddish yel¬ 
low tinge. 

Van Spreckdal silently showed him the 
sketch. 

Then this sanguinary man, with broad 
shoulders, looking at it, turned pale, then, 
letting forth a roar which froze us with terror, 
he threw out his arras and with a backward bound tried to over¬ 
throw his guards. There was a frightful struggle in the corridor; 
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you could hear the panting breath of the butcher, the muttered 
imprecations, the disjointed words and the shuffling of feet on the 
flags as they struggled and fought with the half crazy man. 

This lasted for more than a minute. 

At last the assassin re-entered, his head lowered, his eye bleed¬ 
ing, his hands manacled behind his back. He once more gazed 
fixedly at the picture of the murder—seemed to reflect, and in a 
low voice, as if speaking to himself, said; 

“Who could have seen me ?” 

I was saved! 

Many years have passed since this terrible adventure. Thanks 
to God, I no longer take silhouettes, nor even portraits of burgo¬ 
masters. By dint of work and perseverance, I have made a 
name for myself and honorably earn my living by painting 
works of art, the only end, according to me, to which honorable 
artists ought to aim. But the remembrance of the nocturnal 
sketch has always been a puzzle to me. Sometimes, in the midst 
of my work, my mind reverts to it. Then I put down my palette 
and dream for hours together. 

How was it that a crime, committed by a man I did not know, 
in a house I had never seen, could have been reproduced by my 
pencil, even to the most minute details ? 

Was it chance ? No! And yet chance; is it not after all the 
effect of a cause which puzzles us ? 

Schiller was right when he said : “ The immortal soul does not 
participate in material weakness; during the sleep of the body, it 
spreads its radiant wings and goes, God knows where! What it 
does then, no one can tell; but its inspiration betrays the secret 
of its nocturnal peregrinations.” 

Who knows ? Nature is more audacious in its realities than 
man’s imaginations in its fantasy! 




THE GHOST BABY* 

Famous Story Series 


S OME years ago business took me down to the little town of 
Temsbury, and as I expected to have to stay some time, 
my uncle John offered to lend me his house there, as it was 
standing empty. 

Everybody who has ever been at Temsbury—and that means 
almost everybody—knows the Old House, though they may not 
know its name. It is the large red-brick building with a pedi¬ 
ment and a white porch, standing a little back from the road on 
your left-hand side as you go down to the bridge. It is a fine 
old place, believed to have been built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and contains carvings by Grinling Gibbons and all kinds of trea¬ 
sures for those who can appreciate them—has a garden, with a 
little terrace on the river, and a ghost. The possession of the 
last-mentioned curiosity, however, was not generally appreciated. 

Of course, the great, old house was much too large for a soli¬ 
tary, unprotected male. Accordingly, only one or two rooms 

• A selection from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Illustrated for Short 
Stories by Frank L. Fithian. 
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had been preparea for me—the dining-room, a pleasant little 
moming-room to serve for sitting and working in, and a splendid 
bedroom on the first floor looking out on the river. I was shown 
over it all by an old woman of pleasant appearance, who had 
been put in there, 
with her daughter, 
by my uncle, to look 
after the house when 
he was away. I think 
she was an old nurse 
of his or something 
of that kind. My 
own impression is 
that my uncle’s early 
upbringing must have 
been a work of con¬ 
siderable difficulty; 
he seemed to have 
such a number of 
pensioners who had 

pacity connected 

The old woman 
was inclined to be 
apologetic about the 
bedroom she had prepared for me, saying she had had so little 
notice, and that none of the other rooms were fit to sleep in; to 
be sure, it was the best room in the house, and she didn’t believe 
there was any truth in the stories that were told about it 
“ Why,” I asked, “ is this the haunted room ? ” 

“ Well, Sir, it is the one where the people says the noises are; 
but, of course, a gentleman like yourself don’t cate for none of 
them stories.” 

I was not so sure about that. I had no great anxiety to be 
introduced to a ghost, supposing such things to exist. I made 
an attempt at an incredulous laugh and assured Mrs. Creed that 
it didn’t matter; but I was somewhat uncomfortable all the 

However, I got a very good dinner, which restored my spirits, 
and turned to afterwards at a bit of work I had to do, till all 
thoughts of the haunted room went out of my head. After going 
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through a series of very abstruse calculations, I tried to refresh 
myself with a novel and fell fast asleep in my chair. 

Some people say that a short sleep in your chair refreshes you; 
but, for my part, I always find that I wake up sleepier than 
before. At any rate, 
all I was good for 
when I woke up this 
time was to tumble 
up-stairs and into 
bed as soon as 
sible, and there I fell ' 
fast asleep again. 

When I awoke next, 
which I suppose must 
have been between 
one and two o’clock, 
it was with the con¬ 
sciousness that I was 
no longer alone. 

The doors of what I had supposed to be a great press at the 
other end of the room stood wide open, disclosing a small secret 
room built in the thickness of the wall. 

Out of this room now came forth a figiue—a lady dressed in a 
strange, antiquated fashion, a long, loose, blue dress of the kind 
which, I believe, is called a sacque, and with a great tower of a 
headdress, carrying a baby in her arms and singing softly to it 
as she walked to and fro, without taking the least notice of me. 

After the first minutes of utter bewilderment I began to be 
conscious that this must be the ghost that people spoke of; 
certainly it was not a substantial living creature. I cannot deny 
that I felt a curious kind of thrill at the idea that I was actually 
face to face with a disembodied spirit, even going so far as a 
a general tendency to shivering and chattering of teeth; but 
these feelings I succeeded in repressing. One thing which 
conduced greatly to strengthen my resolution was the moral 
impossibility of getting out of bed to run away. I have always 
been brought up in the strictest principles of propriety, and I 
could not take a step which would be an outrage to the feelings 
of a lady, even of a ghost lady. Obviously it was my duty as a 
gentleman to remain quietly in bed. 

The sense of duty is encouraging, and I began to feel quite 
composed, even with a soothing tendency to grumble; for, as I 
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put it to myself, while my conduct at the present juncture is in 
the highest degree creditable, it serves to show, at the same time, 
how entirely unjustifiable is the conduct of a lady ghost in 
haunting a gentleman’s bedroom. Comforted as I was with 
these reflections, it was somewhat disturbing to find, on looking 
up again, that the lady’s eyes were fixed upon mine, though with 
no particularly terrible or malevolent expression. I returned 
her gaze as steadily as I could, and the lady, after a while, broke 
into a smile, and said in a pleasant but somewhat affected voice, 
“ You are not afraid of me ?” 

“ N—no. Madam. I don’t think I am,” I said, rather hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“ You are not quite sure?” said the apparition, kindly. “But 
I ask you the question with a serious purpose, and you must 
answer truthfully. Are you really not afraid of me ? ” 

This was rather an awkward question,'as the truth is that I 
was still rather uncomfortable; but I felt it must be answered in 
the affirmative. I had read ghost stories and I saw that the 
time was coming when the ghost would confide in me respecting 
the family papers behind the wainscoting or the treasure buried 
in the garden. Under these circumstances I determined that I 
would not be afraid. 

After all, I said to myself, what is there to be afraid of ? 
The lady, who was anxiously awaiting my answer, evidently 
meant me no harm; her appearance was in no way terrible— 
indeed, her face, though sadly thin and worn, showed traces of 
great beauty. There was nothing but the irrational horror of 
something that has died and yet lives—a condition of existence, 
by the way, in which we formally express our belief every Sun¬ 
day. So I firmly and confidently replied, “ I am not afraid 

“Are you quite, quite certain?” repeated the lady, anxiously. 
“ Remember to whom you are speaking, and do not say so 
unless you are perfectly sure. I am a ghost, you know, a spirit. 
I have been dead and buried these hundred and fifty years. Are 
you still quite sure you are not afraid ? ” 

Repressing what I felt to be an absurd inclination to shudder, 
I replied, “ I am perfectly sure.” 

The lady gave a sigh of relief. 

“You speak confidently. Sir,” she said, “and I believe truly. 
Heaven knows there is little enough to fear in me, yet you are 
the first that I have seen since I have haunted this apartment 
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who could say so much. Yoiu: courage shall not go unrewarded. 
To you I feel that I can deliver the precious charge which I can 
no longer retain. Are you willing to receive it?" 

“ Madam,” I replied, “you do me too much honor. I shall be 
proud to render you any assistance in my power.” 

The lady looked at me very seriously. 

“ It is a very great trust that I am about to impose upon you; 
and though it cannot fail to bring you great joy and happiness, 
it is one not to be lightly undertaken. Yet I cannot think I have 
chosen badly. You are young and inexperienced, but you seem 
to be kind and honest You are sure that you are ready to 
receive this charge ? ” 

I bowed in assent as well as in acknowledgment of the com¬ 
pliment, which only my duty as a faithful historian induces me to 
transcribe. At the same time, I may mention that it is an extremely 
difficult thing, when one is in bed, to bow to a lady with any 
degree of propriety, not to say grace. As for the trust, I decided 
it must be treasure, which I was probably intended to apply to 
some particular purpose. 

“A hundred and fifty years ago,” continued the apparition, 
“this poor child,” meaning the baby she carried, “ died here in 
my arms of privation and misery when I was hiding her from 
those who would have been her ruthless murderers. For that 
long term she has, according to our laws, remained such as she 
was in life, but now that the hundred and fifty years are gone, 
she will begin to grow older and bigger as if she were still a child 
of this world. Such is our law. It is not in my power to watch 
over her in the future; other duties call me elsewhere. Already 
I have often been compelled to absent myself, and now I can 
only hope to be able to visit her at long intervals. To you then, 
generous young man, I intrust my dearest hopes, the care of 
my beloved daughter. It will be your duty and your pleasure 
alike to watch her grow in strength and 'in beauty-” 

“But good heavens. Madam,” I cried in alarm, “you don’t 
mean that-” 

“To your kind and watchful guardianship—for kind and 
watchful I am sure that you will be—I hereby resign her. Under 
your care she will thrive better than exposed to all the trouble 
and hardship that must fall to my lot.” 

“But pardon me,” I interposed. “I really cannot for a 
moment——” 

“ Give me no thanks,” said the phantom, in a stately manner; 
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“th;y are not needed. The task that is before you is no light 
one, and the obligation is not on your side alone." 

“ I should think it wasn’t,” I replied, indignantly. “ I had no 
intention of thanking you. 1 cannot entertain the idea of such 
a thing for a moment. I-” 

“You have passed your word,” said the lady, coldly (she had 
now replaced the baby in a cradle in the secret room and was 
hushing it to sleep), “and it cannot be retracted. Fear not! she 
will bring happiness and prosperity to you. In after years she 
will be the joy and pride of her guardian.” 

“But I won’t be her guardian,” I shouted, in desperation. 
“I can’t—I don’t know how; it is quite out of my power.” 

“ She is called Euphemia,” continued the lady, without noticing 
my words—“the Lady Euphemia Crancelin. I am the Countess 
of Ruetown, bom a Mailcote, you know,” and she stepped back to 
the door of the secret room to take what was eWdently intended 
to be a farewell look at the baby. I could only look on helplessly; 
I think if I had not been in bed I might have argued the point; 
but it was this very circumstance which put me at such a dis¬ 
advantage all the time. 

“ Farewell, my child,” she continued. “ Farewell, kind friend. 
Be assured that my daughter will well reward your care; but 
remember, also, that the gravest consequences may follow any 
remissness or neglect. Once more, farewell! ” 

And she disappeared. 

I don’t know what happened next; I was left in a kind of 
dazed condition, and I think I must have gone to sleep because 
I didn’t know what else to do. Anyhow, the next thing I was 
conscious of was waking up in the morning cheerful and com¬ 
fortable, and utterly oblivious of ghosts and babies. The sun 
was shining brightly into the room, and I felt the kind of exhila¬ 
ration that a fine morning naturally brings to a young and 
healthy man untroubled by duns, in good training, and with a 
fair but not excessive day’s work before him. I got up and 
dressed quickly, and, having nearly finished my toilet, was look¬ 
ing out of the window at the river below, when I heard a slight 
sound behind me, and on turning round saw the doors of the 
secret room fly open of their own accord. In a moment the 
whole thing came back to my memory—^the ghost and the baby 
and the whole scene of the night before. The cheery, hopeful 
prospects of a moment before were replaced by a sickening feel- 
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ing of discouragement and disgust. The sun went out* like a 
candle; the river was muddy and smelled nasty; the temperature 
of the room fell at least ten degrees. I daresay this will be con¬ 
sidered a very disagreeable way of regarding the matter; but it 
is not easy to realize the feelings of a man who suddenly finds 
himself placed in the supremely absurd and embarrassing position 
of guardian to a baby ghost. 

There was the little room exactly as I had seen it the night 
before, and the cradle in the middle of it. After some hesitation 
I determined to go and see with my own eyes, in broad daylight, 
whether there really was a 
baby there or not. After all, 
perhaps it had all been a 
dream; perhaps I had not 
really received the extraordin¬ 
ary charge that I fancied the 
ghost had intrusted to me. 

Alas! my illusions on this point 
were soon dispelled. As I 
reached the door of the secret 
room a curious, inarticulate 
sound reached my ears—some¬ 
thing between a crow and a 
chuckle, but indubitably pro¬ 
ceeding from the throat of that 
blessed baby. While I was 
yet hesitating whether I should 
relieve my mind by substituting 
a different participle, I heard < 

the old housekeeper’s footstep in the passage outside, and at the 
same moment the folding-doors banged to again within an inch 
of my nose. 

_ “ Breakfast is ready. Sir,” said Mrs. Creed, and glad of any 
interruption I hastily followed her down-stairs. 

Later on, when I went about my work, I mentally carried that 
baby about with me everywhere. What was I to do ? All my 
hopes of advancement and success in life seemed irremediably 
blighted. What career can be open to a man who has always to 
be dragging a fine young ghost about with him ? Who will give 
him employment ? People don’t bargain for that kind of thing. 
Besides, what was I expected to do in my capacity of guardian ? 
For, after all, I was guardian to the blessed little nuisance, and 
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I should have to behave myself as such. I am a conscientious 
man, I believe, and not at all given to shirking my obligations, 
but really the task of bringing up a ghost baby was rather too 
much for me. I caught myself wondering whether the Foundling 
Hospital would take it in, setting aside the difficulty of carriage 
—and I knew that I should be perfectly unable to transfer the 
Baby to any place where it didn’t want to go. I felt it to be my 
duty to watch over its infancy myself. It was to me that the 
mother had confided her child. I tried to persuade myself that I 
had a noble task before me—to bring up a ghost in the way it 
should go; but, in any case, it was very difficult to know how to 
set about it 

While I revolved these schemes about the Bab5r’s future I had 
made little progress in personal acquaintance with it. When the 
folding-doors flew open—and they always did in the morning, 
and often at night—I would go up to the cradle and look into 
it. At first I could only see something very shadowy and in¬ 
distinct, but it gradually became clearer, and after the first week 
I could make out its little features plainly enough. 

I don’t know whether it was pretty. All the babies I have 
seen yet appear to me to be very much alike in that respect; 
but it seemed a nice baby enough. It crowed and chuckled, and 
held out its little arms to me when I came in, though it was a 
good fortnight before I mustered up courage to say “ Good- 
morning, Baby," which I felt politeness required of me. Then 
I used to stand for a few minutes, not exactly knowing what 
to do next, while the Baby crowed away like a little ban¬ 
tam, and then I would say, “Well, good-bye for the pre¬ 
sent, Baby,” and go out, locking the doors after me and 
taking away the key—an entirely useless precaution, by the way. 
It generally appeared quite satisfied, and, at all events, it very 
rarely cried, which was what I was most afraid of. On the 
whole, I judged it to be a good-natured, easy-going sort of infant, 
whom it would not be difficult to get on with—if it was a neces¬ 
sity of fate that I was to be saddled with a baby of one kind or 
another. 

Later on, indeed, we got to be very good friends, Euphemia 
and I. I felt it to be a great advance the day I first addressed 
it as Euphemia, and it was greatly delighted itself. It was 
always pleased to see me. I couldn’t go and see it very often 
on account of my work, and also to keep the servants from find¬ 
ing out anything about it. 
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Mis. Creed and her daughter had already spoken several times 
about the noises that were heard in the cupboard; but fortun¬ 
ately, though they could hear it cry—or, rather, crow, for it 
hardly ever did cry—it was quite invisible to them. I knew 
this, because Mrs. Creed once came into my room when I had 
carried the cradle out on to the hearthrug in my own room—for 
the Baby always enjoyed seeing the fire, and I was afraid of 
trying to carry it alone, as it looked so very unsubstantial. Mrs. 
Creed came in suddenly—which she had no business to do—and 
though she was startled at the sight of the cradle, she certainly 
saw nothing in it. The cradle, I said, I had found in the liun- 
ber-room, and brought downstairs to examine it, and, indeed, it 
was a very curious piece of old carved-oak work, and very well 
worth examining. 

As I have said, we got on very well for the present, but I was 
very uneasy in my mind about the future. In the first place, I 
could not stay in Temsbury for ever, and what was the Baby to 
do when I had to go away ? It is true that my difficulties upon 
this point were soon removed, when, being suddenly called away 
to London one day, I found, on going to my chambers in the 
evening, the Baby calmly reposing upon the chest of drawers in 
my bedroom. It seemed a rather uncomfortable resting-place, 
so I managed to improvise a kind of cradle out of my portman¬ 
teau, after turning all the things out. To this the Baby managed 
to transport itself somehow, and, on all future occasions when I 
had to leave Temsbury, this portmanteau served as its resting- 
place, and it seemed very comfortable. While, however, some 
of my uneasiness was removed by this discovery, it increased 
my anxieties for the future in another direction. A bachelor 
who is invariably accompanied by a baby, of which he is abso¬ 
lutely incapable of giving what would be considered a satisfac¬ 
tory account, is, undoubtedly, a suspicious character. It is true 
that the Baby was invisible to Mrs. Creed; but would it be the 
same thing with Alice Raynsley ? I don't remember, by the 
way, whether I mentioned our engagement. She is Alice Mor¬ 
rison now, I am happy to say (my name is Robert Morrison). 
What would Alice think of my being in possession of an im- 
necessary infant like this ? It was a very serious que.stion. 

At one time I thought of consulting the Society of Psychical 
Research; but I was afraid that if they could actually lay their 
hands on a real ghost, they would want to dissect it, or put it 
under a microscope, or something of that kind. On the other 
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hand, they might not be able even to see it. Clearly, there was 
little help to be expected in my strange task from living man. 

Under these circumstances I began to consider whether I 
might not seek for aid among those who were not living. Ours 
is a country which simply teems with haunted houses, and it 
would be a reproach, indeed, if, in our Civilized United Kingdom, 
there could not be found one ghost ready to hold out his hand to 
succor a helpless child. One of my oldest friends was at that 
time secretary to a society occupied in researches into the super¬ 
natural, and through his agency I determined to put forth such 
an appeal to the ghosts of Great Britain and Ireland as, I felt 
sure, would meet with a ready response. All I had to do was to 
find out some respectable old ghost who would either take charge 
of the Baby himself or seek out the mother and oblige her to 
take it back. 

With this idea, I represented myself as an inquirer desirous of 
throwing more light on such subjects and not afraid of carrying 
out my researches in person. The society accepted my proposals 
with eagerness and pointed out to me a glorious enterprise which 
was waiting ready to my hand. A daring man was wanted to 
watch for the ghost in Grimleigh Manor, a fine old house belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of Birmingham, which had not been inhabited 
for some time, owing to the general terror caused by tlie 
apparition. 

I closed with this offer at once. The Duke, who was to pay 
all expenses, drew out the programme of my operations, and one 
of his gamekeepers was appointed to be the companion of my 
watch. 

I will not trouble my readers with all the negotiations and 
arrangements to be gone through before the eventful evening 
when Giles, the keeper, and I crept in as secretly as possible by 
the back door of the manor to begin our adventure. It was a 
fine autumn night, with a bright moon shining, so that there was 
no necessity for artificial light, of which I was very glad, for I 
am not sure that I should have liked to face the ghost in the 
dark, and yet I was required to observe the strictest secrecy. 

The Grimleigh ghost was an armed knight, presumably some 
early member of the Duke’s family, who haunted a long gallery, 
with a little room at the end of it, through which he used to walk. 
This room I had selected as my point of observation. In a dark 
comer I posted myself a little after eleven o’clock, the apparition 
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being usually seen at about midnight, and gave my companion 
instructions to remain at the bottom of the staircase, and on no 
account to come up one step unless I called him—a course which 
seemed to be in perfect accordance with honest Giles’ own 
inclination. 

I don’t suppose I waited more than an hour or so; but it 
seemed about five times as much. The thought of what the 
Baby would be doing was what principally occupied me, though 
naturally, when my thoughts were a-wandering, they often 
reverted to Alice Raynsley, and I wished that Baby had never 
been bom. But what was the good of- wishing ? The Baby was 
there, and I couldn’t get rid of it. Anyhow, it would not be in 
my way that night. 

At last I heard a heavy footstep coming along the gallery, and 
I cannot say that I was comfortable when I first heard it. The 
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fashion of its own—I never professed to really understand that 
Baby. I was not the only one who saw it With a yell of 
terror the ghost dropped the lance and shield it carried and 
turned to rush back to the room, but, at sight of me, made a bolt 
for the staircase. 

“ Stop that man! " I shouted, and Giles came up quickly at 
the call; but the ghost no sooner saw him than it gave another 
scream, and fell down apparently insensible. We dragged the 
apparition into the hall, and on taking off its helmet and armor 
discovered as common and duU-looking a young boor as one 
would wish to see, now just coming to himself, but still evidently 
in a state of frantic terror. 

“ Mark Tester, that is," said Giles, coolly, as he tied the ghost's 
hands and feet. “ Well, Sir, this is a go ! ” 

It was. We got the police over from the neighboring town, 
and instituted a thorough search. The house had been taken 
possession of by a fraternity of bad characters, living chiefly 
on burglary and poaching, with an occasional spice of highway 
robbery. Two or three of them were caught returning to their 
rendezvous before the discovery got wind. A number more 
were indicated in the statement of Mark Tester, who turned 
Queen's evidence, but only about six were brought to trial in all. 
The secrecy we had obsen-ed proved extremely fortunate, as the 
gang were perfectly unsuspicious, and that night had left only 
their greenest hand to look after the stolen property stored there 
and personate the harmless, necessary ghost, who had been their 
surest defense. I was kept down there for some time to help in 
the investigations, and had a room prepared for me in the house, 
when the Baby turned up again at once, evidently much satisfied 
with itself, and in the best of tempers. She was always that, 
though, poor Euphemia! How she came to Grimleigh that 
night, how she knew what to do, and how or where she spent the 
night when she was not suspended in mid-air like Mohammed's 
coffin, are questions that I do not feel called upon to solve. 

“ The Grimleigh Ghost" was the heading of many an article 
in the newspapers of that time, as I dare say many of my readers 
will remember. For a time I heard of nothing but praises of my 
own courage and sagacity—praises which I felt I did not deserve, 
as it was the Baby who had done it all. Commissions to examine 
into other apparitions poured in from various quarters, and I felt 
that I could not keep up my reputation without accepting some 
of them. If I had been in my sober senses, probably I should 
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have remained satisfied with the laurels I had already gained, but 
I was certainly a little intoxicated with all the praises that were 
showered upon me. Besides, the Duke of Birmingham had 
forced upon me a very handsome check in return for my services, 
which I had not felt justified in refusing. I had done him a 
great service,—Grimleigh Manor is his favorite residence now— 
or rather the Baby and I had; and if I could not have managed 
it without the Baby, no more would the Baby have ever taken 
any steps in the matter without me. Moreover, as I had all the 
inconveniences of being Euphemia’s guardian, it was only right 
that I should get what good I could out of it. 

These considerations, joined to a fresh success in discovering 
a really transparent imposture which had frightened some inno¬ 
cent rustics in an out-of-the-way Buckinghamshire village, led 
me, after long reflection and hesitation, to set up in business as a 
professional ghost-seeker. I announced myself as possessing 
exceptional capacities for discovering imposture in the case of 
supposed apparitions. I did not say that I relied upon Euphe¬ 
mia’s assistance, because I felt that any mention of her would 
merely serve to disturb the public mind. My scale of fees was 
extremely moderate; expenses were of course to be paid, and 
board and lodging free during investigation. The other charges 
varied; so much was charged for the satisfactory exposure of a 
fraud, so much less for formally testifying to the existence of a 
ghost, and in cases where I was unable to make a decisive state¬ 
ment one way or another, nothing at all. The plan succeeded 
wonderfully; fresh orders arrived in shoals, and in a month’s 
time I was in full career of business, with really more commis¬ 
sions than I could execute. 

Of course, I exercised a certain discretion. I could do noth¬ 
ing without the Baby, and I never could think of taking that 
guileless infant into objectionable company. “ Fullest references 
given and required” was on all my prospectuses, and I was quite 
as careful about the respectability of the ghost in question as of 
the family who owned it. Thus, for instance, I refused a very 
liberal offer from the Earl of Finsbury, who wished me to visit 
his country seat in Essex, where an ancestor of his lived very 
freely two hundred years ago, and is believed to keep it up still 
with his old boon companions in the old banqueting hall atFrim- 
stead. Nor was I willing to inconvenience Euphemia by the ex¬ 
posure to cold, and often to storm, consequent on watching for 
such spectres as disport themselves in the open air. This led me 
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to reject such cases as that of the Bleeding Nun who haunts the 
ruined cloister of Harminster, the Wild Huntsman of Gresleyford 
Chase, or Captain Crackhemp, the highwayman, who is still to 
be seen on bad nights riding about Banningham Heath. 

The Baby took to the business at once, and I must say that its 
sagacity was unerring. I was often troubled at the idea that the 
money ought really to belong to it, and I used to cudgel my 
brains in search of some way of laying the profits out for its 
advantage. But Euphemia did not seem to care. Of course I 
was looking out the whole time for some ghost of good character 
and charitable disposition who would help me to restore her to 
her mother’s care, or otherwise provide for her futiue in a more 
suitable manner than I ever should be able to do. All my efforts 
in this direction failed. I saw a great number of ghosts whose 
appearance and general reputation inclined me to speak to them 
on the subject, but I could not get any of them to discuss the 
matter with me. There was the old Abbot of Greyford, the 
most venerable-looking old ghost I ever saw, who showed great 
favor to Euphemia, and gave her his blessing in the most pater¬ 
nal manner, but when I said “Amen!” he vanished at once. 
There was old Lady Dorothy Snailing at Webleyhurst, who 
kissed the baby and almost cried over it, but only shook her stick 
at me and was gone before I could think what I should say to 
her. The White Lady of Darkleton, the Prioress of Nonnan- 
court, the Grey Priest of Wrangley Grange, and many others, 
showed a distinct partiality to the Baby, but none of them would 
listen to what I had to say. 

Absorbed as I was in my new profession, I had had little time 
left to see anything of the old friends of a quieter and less success¬ 
ful time. I am naturally a sociable fellow, and I felt this con¬ 
siderably. Even Alice Raynsley I only saw now and then, and 
she, too, said I was changed, but not as the others did. She 
spoke of the worn, worried look she had never seen in me before, 
and begged me to tell her what it was that lay so heavily on my 
mind. Sometimes I had thoughts of telling her all about it, but 
what would have been the good ? Besides, I was doubtful 
whether I was at liberty to speak about the Baby to any one; 
doubtful, too, I dare say, whether she would believe such an 
improbable story. Something she must be told soon; for I had 
practically lost all hope of getting rid of the Baby, and, in that 
case, our engagement must be at an end, and I must devote 
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myself in solitude to the duties of my guardianship. Some time, 
perhaps, when the Baby came of age—but that was a long time 
to look forward to. 

It was a real pleasure to me, in this condition of affairs, to get 
an invitation to go down and spend a week with my old friend 
George Kirby, at his place in Cumberland. There was a party 
of some ten or twelve people in the house, besides the host and 
hostess, all very friendly and merry, as far as I could make out. To 
make matters more cheerful, Kirby called me aside shortly after 
I arrived, and informed me that his wife was expecting Alice 
Raynsley down in a few days. I communicated this fact to 
Euphemia; but she seemed to care very little about it, and was 
altogether in a curious dreamy state I had never observed in her 

The party at dinner that evening was a very jovial one, and 
there was a great deal of chaffing about my ghost-seeking experi¬ 
ences ; but that I was accustomed to. 

“Of course, we have put you in the haunted room,” said 
Kirby; “ I know that’s the sort of company you like, and you’re 
in luck, I can tell you. One of the maids saw the ghost less 
than a fortnight ago, and it’s probably still about” 

“ I didn’t know you had a ghost here,” I answered. 

“ Oh, yes; we have—not of oiu own, you know—not a family 
ghost; they don’t make those things at Leeds. It belongs to 
the old family who lived here ages ago—for this is really a very 
old house, though my father gave it a new outside—a great 
Cumberland family, the Mailcotes. What’s the matter, Morri¬ 
son ? Find your orange too sour ? Take some sugar with it.” 

“ No, no, never mind; it’s sweet enough,” I said, hurriedly. 
“You said the Mailcotes?” I remembered that Euphemia’s 
mother had told me she was a Mailcote. 

“Yes, the Mailcotes of Birkenholme—great people in the old 
days. Birkenholme’s the real name of this place, you know.” 

“And what is the ghost, Mr. Kirby?” asked one of the guests, 
laughing. 

“Well, I can’t say exactly,” said our host; “it’s a lady, I know 
—the Blue Lady, we call her, because, I believe, she wears a 
blue sacque—do take some sugar, Morrison; there’s no good in 
making a martyr of yourself—but I have never seen her myself. 
I daresay Morrison will tell you all about her to-morrow.” 

There was a good deal more laughing and joking about the 
ghosts and much merry anticipation of the wonderful story I 
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should have to tell in the moining. I myself was much excited 
by the little that Kirby had said about the ghost, ail of which 
seemed so perfectly applicable to the apparition I had seen at 
Temsbury—the mother of Euphemia. Could it really be she ? 
I wondered. 

I got away to my room as early as I could, and waited 
anxiously for the appearance of the ghost. I had some idea of 
telling Euphemia about it, in case she might be able to exercise 
some kind of occult influence over her mother’s spirit, and at 
least oblige her to appear and speak to me. But I decided 
against this plan. Though the Baby had practically been 
deserted by its mother, it might not be conscious of the fact, 
and, at any rate, I was not going to try to set any division 
between them, if such did not exist already. Respect of parents 
is one of the first Christian principles, and I am satisfied that if 
this was properly impressed upon all little ghosts, they would, in 
many cases, turn out much more creditable members of society 
than they are at present. Besides, the Baby was still in the same 
dreamy, quiescent kind of state, and I did not like to disturb it. 
Perhaps it was not well—and then came over me the dreadful 
thought, what on earth 1 should do if it fell- ill. It was a con¬ 
tingency I had never thought of before, and the conviction that 
I should, in such a case, be wholly unable to do anything to 
relieve its sufferings was extremely painful. Clearly I was not 
fitted to be the Baby’s guardian, and I looked forward aiuuously 
to what seemed to be the only chance of getting her off my hands. 

Absorbed in these considerations, it was some time before I 
observed that the phantom I wished to speak with had already 
appeared in the room. Chancing to look towards the cradle, I 
now saw the same figure that I had seen before at Temsbury, 
bending over the cradle and fondly caressing the Baby, who 
seemed equally delighted at the meeting. As I gazed at the 
pair, the lady looked up and smiled, and I bowed, but otherwise 
she took no notice of me. Not knowing exactly what to do, I 
coughed once or twice in the hope of attracting her attention 
again; but as she took no notice, I determined to speak out 
boldly without waiting for her to address me. 

“ Madam,” I began, “ I—a—I—ahem—I believe I have the 
honor to address the Countess of Ruetown ? ” I said at last, in 
despair of finding something else to say. 

The lady bowed slightly, with some appearance of astonish¬ 
ment at my audacity. 
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“ I desire to speak to your ladyship concerning your daughter. 
I—I am not at all easy in my mind about her. I do not 
think-” 

“ Why, she is not ill?” said the Countess, anjtiously interrupt¬ 
ing me. 

“ N—no, not ill,” I said—“ not that I know of, at least—I 
am not sure—i believe not. But, Madam, I see how the mere 
suggestion of Euphemia-" 

“ Of the Lady Euphemia, you were saying,” said the Countess, 
severely. 

“ The Lady Euphemia—exactly," I acquiesced, while think¬ 
ing it was rather hard that one might not speak of one’s own 
ward by her Christian name alone; “ how the mere suggestion of 
her falling ill affects you. May I represent to you. Madam, how 
utterly unable I should be in such a case to give your daughter 
the care she required ? " 

“ Do you mean to say,” broke in the lady, indignantly, “ that 
you would not do everything in your power-” 

“ In my power—certainly," said I, venturing to interrupt in my 
turn; “but that is just the point. The attentions which would 
be required in such a case, would be beyond my power to give. 
In fact. Madam, I regret that experience has convinced me that 
there are many points in which it is quite impos.sible for a living 
man like myself to discharge the duties of the guardianship which 
you have been good enough to confer upon me.” 

“ In other words, you wi.sh to renounce the sacred charge I 
intrusted to you,” said the Countess, sternly. “ Is it not so ? " 

“ Well—I—a—in fact, I must say I do think that that course 
would be the most satisfactory for all concerned.” 

“Strange,” muttered the Countess,musingly—“ unaccountable 
indeed; ” then she cried suddenly, in a tone that rather frightened 
me; “ Why do you say this? Is it not a great honor to you to 
be intrusted with the custody of my child ? Has she not, even 
in this short time, brought happiness and prosperity to her 
guardian ? ” 

“Well, yes,” I admitted—“prosperity certainly, of a kind; but 
as to happiness, I am not quite so sure about that.” 

“ Could any one be anything but happy with that sweet child ? ” 
said the lady, indignantly. 

“ She is a nice child,” I agreed, for I wasn’t going to be 
unjust to the Baby—“an uncommonly nice child—and certainly 
one ought to be very happy with her; but the fact is, I had hoped 
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to be happy with somebody else. You see, Madam, I had 
already formed other ties, even at the time when I first had the 
honor of seeing you-” 

, “ And when you accepted the guardianship of my child,” said 
the lady, severely. 

“ If you will excuse me, I did nothing of the kind. I had not 
the remotest idea what the charge was you were going to commit 
to me. If you had allowed me to explain then, I should have 
told you that I am engaged to be married, and I should have 
strongly protested against your proposal to make me the guardian 
of your child.” 

“ You wish, then, to be relieved from the guardianship of my 
child ? It is well. Sir. Such as I do not require to thrust then- 
favors upon those who are unwilling to receive them. But 
remember, the prosperity which this charge would have brought 
you is lost to you forever.” 

“ I care little for that,” I said—I was quite bold, now that 
there seemed some chance of success—“ I only hope. Madam, 
that you are not thinking of taking this charge from me merely 
in order to impose it upon some other unfortunate man.” 

“ You are mistaken. Sir,” said the Countess, proudly; “ I have 
only once asked a favor from mortal man, and assuredly I will 
never do so again. From henceforth my child remains with me, 
to share in all the miseries of my wandering, unhappy existence. 
It will be a pleasant thought for you,” she added, with a flash 
of anger in her eyes, “ in the happiness you have prepared for 
yourself, to think that from these dangers you might have saved 
her—and would not.” 

This was horrible. I began to feel that I must be acting like 
an absolute ruffian. The Countess had taken the Baby into her 
arms now, and stood looking defiantly at me. 1 felt that she 
might vanish any moment and take the Baby with her; and 
though her doing so would relieve me of my personal difficulties, 
still it was my duty to try and do something for Euphemia. 

“ Madam,” I said at last, “ I hope you will reflect before 
taking so serious a step. The Baby—I mean the Lady Euphe¬ 
mia—appears to me to be a young lady of great promise, and 1 
think something better could be done for her. If you will allow 
me to say so, I doubt whether the profession of a ghost is one 
that a conscientious mother should bring up her child to." 

“It is all that is left to us,” said the lady, sadly; “what else 
can we do?” 
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“Of that, Madam, you must be a much better judge than I 
can be. Surely if you had power to put the Baby under my care, 
you must also be capable of disposing of it—I should say her— 
in some other more convenient manner. You yourself say that 
the life of a ghost is not a happy one, and I am sure it can only 
in very exceptional cases be considered useful. Do you not 
think, if representations were made in the proper quarters, it might 
be possible to relieve her, at least, from the life you are speak- 

“ It is a strange proposal,” said the lady, meditatively. “ I 
had never thought that such a thing could be possible, but—yes. 
Sir, yes, perhaps you are right. In any case, it is worth trying. 
I will do anything to save my poor child from such a life, and if 
she can be free, what matters it what becomes of me?” 

“ Let me hope. Madam,” said I, delighted at having carried 
my point, “ that you also will obtain your freedom. And while 
we are upon this subject,” I'continued, thinking the opportunity 
a good one for laying down certain moral reflections which had 
occurred to me during my ghost-seeking career, “ let me endeav¬ 
or to explain to you. Lady Ruetown, the ideas which have been 
suggested to me by my own personal experiences, and which 
may prove of great value to yomself and your—a—companions 
in misfortune. Judging from what I have seen and heard, it is 
—a—my deliberate opinion that-” 

I broke off abruptly, as I became suddenly conscious that my 
audience was gone, vanished in a moment, without even taking 
any leave of me, their benefactor, as I felt myself to be. I did, 
for a moment, see the Baby waving its little hand to me, but it 
did not show the least desire to stay. It is a pity, for I think I 
could have drawn attention to some facts which would have been 
of value to the ghost world, but it was not my fault. 

When I come to think of it, I very much doubt whether thp 
Baby was ever satisfied with the arrangement by which she was 
put under my care. I think she must have seen the absurdity of 
the position from the very beginning, but, being a Baby of strong 
character, she determined to adapt herself to the circumstances, 
and certainly she succeeded wonderfully well. Poor Euphemia! 
I sometimes think I should like to see her again, but never from 
that time to this have I—or any other person, I believe—^set eyes 
upon either mother or daughter. 

There is hardly anything more to tell. Though. the great 
obstacle to our happiness was removed by the Baby’s disappear- 
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ance, it was only a very short time ago that Alice Raynsley and 
I were married. 

I have told her the story, and I am bound to admit that she 
does not believe it. 

She thinks, however, that other people may, perhaps; at any 
rate, whether they do or not, I can assure them that the above is 
a true and faithful account of the circumstances which attended 
my extraordinary and probably unique position as guardian to a 
ghost baby. 




THE LAST KISS 



By Ernest DeLan 


^ .'L, had been snowing all day, silently, 
heavily; the road leading to the 
cemetery of Irkorwar was blotted 
out. Sadi Bamow’s house, with its 
conical roof of thatch, was white as 
a sugar-loaf. One might have 
imagined that the elements, in a 
spirit of rebuke for the reformed 
Jew’s uncleanliness, had covered his 
dirty kennel with a royal robe of ermine. 

Sadi stuck his head out of the long, narrow window. He 
could not see through the sheet of greased paper that took the 
place of glass. He turned his grotesque head towards the 
church-yard, where the black crosses and the crumbling tombs, 
half covered with snow, assumed strange and fantastic shapes. 

“ ’Tis a dirty night and cursed cold,” he muttered, wagging 
his grizzled head, which was covered by a moth-eaten rat-skin 
cap. “ I shall be forced to go to bed to keep warm, or I shall 
have my legs frozen like old Urkowitch, who now goes about on 
wooden pins that I cut with my own hands from the graveyard 
yonder. Yet he has no need of shoes, the pig; so after all he 
may be the gainer.” 

He wagged his head thoughtfully back and forth, as if deba¬ 
ting in his mind if it were not a good thing to lose one’s limbs and 
so be rid forever of the necessity of buying any more boots— 
boots were so cursedly costly, and he could not well do without 
them in these snowy months. 

“ Ah, it is hard for an honest Jew, a reformed Jew, to keep 
warm in this cursed climate, for fuel is scarce since the Count 
took to guarding his beggarly hedges. May he die of the cold 
himself, the dirty magyar,” and he blew on his fingers to warm 

“ Ah, if one could only live as cheaply as those silent fellows 
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yonder,” he added, looking toward the cemetery. “ They sleep 
well; the good little worms have long ago quit their company. 
They are never hungry; they have no need of fuel. Ah! they 
will have fire enough one day, never fear, some of them,” and he 
laughed in a crackling way, like a puff of wind through a dry 
hedge. 

He looked up at the sky and shook his head. “ Yes, it will 
snow to-morrow and for many days to come. I shall be shut up 
here like a rat in its hole. But never mind, it will kill many of 
the good little birds—many. Perhaps a lamb may stray away 
from its flock—who knows. ’Tis many months since I have 
eaten meat,” and he rubbed his thin lips together softly. “ Many 
folks should die of cold these cruel days, and they will be carried 
here, and Sadi will be paid a broad piece for every one, for none 
but nobles lodge in my quiet town. My ghosts are of the best 
society, thank God," and his mouth expanded in a phantom 
smile that disclosed his broken yellow teeth. 

He nodded his head and turned to close the window, but far 
to the South, over the waste of snow, he saw a black speck. It 
grew larger, more distinct The long bony figure of a boy run¬ 
ning hard came into view. 

“ Ah, ’tis Israel,” said Sadi; nodding. “ He has been to 
Irkorwar; he will have news to tell me. But why does he run ? 
It is wrong. To run makes one hungry, and to encourage hunger 
is to foster gluttony. He will want to eat all the beautiful soup 
1 have made. The soup from the herbs I gathered off the good 
graves, when they were green, before the snow fell. It is terrible 
to bring up a growing lad. He eats like a wolf. Why must 
boys eat when they work so little ? Why ? ” shaking his head, 

Israel had come within speaking distance. He was panting 
with fatigue from his hard run; his yellow face was white with 
rime; his long hair, which fell in greasy strands to his shoulders, 
crusted with snow, framing in his thin, sharp face. 

“ Have you the money ? ” asked Sadi, opening the door just 
wide enough for the boy to squeeze in, and eying him eagerly. 

“ No,” said Israel, sinking down on the mattress in the comer, 
and bending over the fireplace, where some dry cow-dung was 
smouldering. 

“No money!” howled Sadi, beating his breast. “More 
excuses. Always more lies to rob me of my just dues. Nay, 
then they shall be thrown out to-morrow, if they die in the ditch— 
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I swear it We shall see," gritting his broken teeth. “ We shall 
see. I will myself go to the town to-morrow, though I must 
swim the Danube I Cursed Christians, they shall not mock me 
to my beard.” 

“ But, father, the little one had such soft eyes; she pleaded so 
hard. At the end of the week, perhaps sooner, all will be paid; 
they swore it by the cross—they-” 

“ Fool, to be tricked by a woman’s wiles. You are unworthy 
of your name, milksop! goat! I go to-morrow, by Abraham’s 
beard! and no dozen pairs of eyes shall turn me from my pur¬ 
pose. Go to bed, you whelp! We must make that beautiful fire 
last until this cursed snow is over. Go to bed, I say, or you 
will need in the Spring that beautiful grave I made you dig for 
yourself,” as he spoke taking down a spade to rake out the 
embers. 

“ But, father, I have more to tell you.” 

“ What then ? ” gruffly. 

“ His Highness, the Count Pavlona, is dead.” 

“ Ah ! ” pricking up his ears. 

“ Yes. He was slain in a duel by the illustrious Pan Count 
Orloff.” 

“Some Jezabel’s work. I’ll warrant me.” 

“ Even so. A woman was at the bottom of it. But his death 
means gold for us. The funeral is even now on its way here. I 
ran all the way from the town that I might warn you to be ready 
in time. They are coming with a huge hearse and a great host 
of town-folk.” 

“ Pig of Pesth, why did you not tell me before ? ” kicking back 
the embers into the fireplace, and taking down a rusty, black 
cloak with a cape from the wall. “ The Count Pavlovna dead ! 
Ah, that is well. He shall be received with fitting honors in my 
town. It is long since I have had a visitor of his house. The 
vault was last opened for his wife. A beautiful corpse,” rubbing 
his hands together thoughtfully. “ I never saw a finer body. 
And the jewels, how they flamed out when I raised the coffin- 
lid. I thought my beard was singed.” 

“ Were they rubies ? ” asked Israel, looking towards the fire. 

“ Curse you! ” snarled Sadi, shaking him by the throat. 
“ What do you mean ? You have been spying on me, you dog.” 

“ May the wolves devour me if I have.” 

His father eyed him long and suspiciously, and then pushed 
him away. He was satisfied. 
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“There! there I my son; I was only trying to frighten you, 
that’s all. It was just a joke of your old father’s. I am super¬ 
stitious in my old age. To talk of rubies frightens me. They 
are so like blood, drops of blood! ’’ 

Sadi had now completed his toilet. He was clad entirely in 
black, and wore on his head a conical cap. In one hand he 
carried a long black staff, surmounted by a tarnished brass cross. 
In the other, a horn lantern. 

“ Come,” he called out to Israel, “ and bring a broom with 
you. We may have to clean out the Count’s lodgings in ‘ The 
Hotel of the Death’s Head.’ ” 

■ The son gave his shoulders a twist to shake off some of the 
lumps of snow that still clung to his cape. They went out into 
the night. 

“ Can that be a star yonder ? ” pointing towards the distance. 
“ There’s another. It is going to be clear. I shall have a fair 
day for my journey.” 

“ It is the funeral. Eight candles on each side of the bier, 
tall as men. I saw them at Irkorwar.” 

“ Fools to waste good candle-grease on the dead, who cannot 
see. It should be saved that living eyes might profit by it. Do 
they think he will find the way to heaven easier I But hurry, 
Israel, we must give the noble Pan a warm reception, though it 
is so cursed cold. They are rich, the family; they will not 
begrudge a few florins to the worthy Jew,—the reformed Jew, 
Sadi Bamow, who guards their dead so well.” 

They hurried on, and opened the iron portals of the mauso¬ 
leum. A cold blast of air, like the breath of the dead, puffed out 
from the darkness. The Jew recoiled with a shudder, as he 
peered into the crypt, shading the candle in the lantern with a 
claw-like hand. “ Room for another,” he cried, mockingly, into the 
depths. “ Make way, you that sleep, for the last of the house of Pav¬ 
lovna, who comes to claim your hospitality to-night.” A gust of 
wind blew a shower of snow into the vault in a'white column. 

“ VVhat is it ” ? asked Israel. 

“ I thought it was the wife who had risen from her bed to 
greet her lord. I am full of foolish fancies in my old age. They 
will not wake. Oh, no, not they. They sleep too sound, too 

The murmur of many voices was heard over the snow plain 
that grew louder and more distinct. They went out by the gate 
of the cemetery. An outrider in black was the first to approach. 
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“ Is everything prepared, dog ?" he asked. 

“ Everything, illustrious Pan. We have spent hours in the 
vault, my son and I. There was much to be done, and it was 
cruel cold. The great nobles will not forget how we have toiled 
in the midst of were-wolves and vampires who would have 
destroyed us had we not armed oiuselves with holy water.” 

“ Be silent, they are coming,” wheeling his horse and riding 
back. They crouched down in the shadow of the great gate 
and waited. First came the priest bearing aloft a cross and 
shivering in his canonicals. Close behind him two little boys, 
their fair hair sprinkled with silvery rime, swung censers in their 
benumbed fingers. Snow had wreathed the gilt cross, and 
sparkled on the satin vestments of the priest in the light of the 
flaring torches. 

“ Some of these fools will die of the storm,” whispered Sadi, 
rubbing his hands together. “ There’ll be more work for me 
—more work for me.” 

“ Hush, or they will hear you,” said Israel. 

Borne by eight servants of the house of Pavlovna, the great 
hearse came into view. The bier was draped with black velvet, 
embroidered with holy emblems in silver. Upon it lay in state 
the body of Count Pavlovna, his hands, holding lilies, were 
folded on his breast. He was dressed in the full uniform of his 
regiment, and at his feet in a glittering mound were piled his 
sword and helmet, his armor, and trophies won in the chase. 
The light of the eight great candles burned about his bed, and 
brought out with startling distinctness his pale, stem features. 
After the catafalque came a crowd of villagers and comrades of 
his regiment, all on foot, walking with bowed heads through the 
drifting snow. The silence was only broken by the crackling of 
the resin in the torches, and the occasional sob of some old ser¬ 
vitor. The censers swung, the wreaths of perfumed smoke rose 
towards the misty stars that glimmered faintly now through the 
gauzy mist. The priest chanted hoarsely the Miserere, stopping 
now and then to cough feebly. 

The Jew heard him, and murmured. 

“ I shall soon gather you into my fold, most holy father.” 

The last rites were performed. All that was mortal of the 
Count of Pavlovna was about to be laid away in its last resting- 

“ Wait! ” called a voice from the crowd. 

The mass of people divided on either side. A woman came 
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forth. She was bare-headed. Her long, black hair, gemmed 
with the glistening rime, fell loosely to her waist. She looked like 
the spirit of the storm—all in white—save for the golden girdle 
about her waist. 

They started from her as if she had stepped from one of the 
solerrm sepulchres on either side. Their frightened eyes recog¬ 
nized her. She was Ritta, the woman he had loved, for whom 
he had fought, for whom he had been slain. 

She did not weep; her eyes were dry; they shone like fireflies 
in the midnight of her hair. She walked forward slowly, until 
she stood beside the bier. Her lips were moving as if she were 
muttering words. 

She spoke to the dead in a tremulous voice, so faint that no one 
heard but Bamow and his son crouching by a tomb near her side. 

“ Ivan,” she said, caressingly, “ I can never be yours in this 
world; it is too late, my love. Wait for me; the time will not 
be long. We shall meet again where none may divide us—^neither 
death nor life—where we shall live through all eternities as one. 
Wait!” 

She drew from her hand a ring and placed it on his finger. 
She stooped and kisse4 him lightly, reverentially on the forehead. 
The crowd parted to let her pass. Once only she paused to look 
back. Her eyes filled with tears turned towards the silent figure 
framed in the gold of the flaring torches. She raised one hand 
towards the sullen sky and its few faint stars. “Wait,” and was 
gone. 


“ What prompted me to spend this dismal month at Irkorwar,” 
murmured Count Orloff, looking out through the diamond panes 
on the frozen Danube and the heavy falling snow. “ To keep 
warm in this mouldy old chateau is impossible, it is as damp as 
a pauper’s coffin.” He shuddered in spite of the fur-lined dress¬ 
ing robe he wore, and looked furtively towards the shadowy cor¬ 
ners of the room in a frightened way. He sat down by the great 
fireplace moodily, inclosed in the warm circle of light the 
flames threw out. 

“ Strange that 1 should always think of him in this sort of 
weather,” he said, stretching out his feet towards the blaze. 
“ On just such a night Ivan was laid away—freezing—snowy. 
Shall I forget it ? I dare not look out of my window—I seem 
to see his face, his reproachful eyes in every whirling drift. I 
should flee from these fancies, they come from living so much 
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alone. Pesth is the place for me. There is drinking, gambling, 
dancing there, and one can forget.” He ran his fingers through 
his long, black curls with a gesture of weariness and turned to 
trim one of the candles that was burning bluely. He was 
uneasy. He could not rest quietly in his chair. Some shadowy 
presence seemed to be standing behind him. He dared not look 
around. 

He paced up and down the room nervously with his eyes on 
the ground, finally pausing again before a window. The snow 
was falling in finer flakes, the snow wastes spread out before him 
in a sheet of silver. 

“ Ah, the wolves are abroad to-night,” as a moaning sound 
was borne over the plain. Far to the West, on the edge of the 
forest, some dark and shadowy figures could be Seen gliding over 
the snow waste. 

Orloff turned suddenly away and brushed his hand across his 
eyes. 

“ I saw it plainly,” he whispered, with a look of horror. “ A 
face in the snow. What a fool I am,” laughing nervously. The 
wailing sound was heard again, this time nearer. He went back 
to the fire and stirred the logs noisily. 

“ I shall go to Pesth to-morrow. This life is killing me.” He 
sat down and rested his face on his hand. 

“ Excellency I" 

It was the valet Constantine who spoke. He had entered 
noiselessly in his great fur-lined boots. 

“ Well ? ” the Count asked, without looking up. 

“ A lady is without. She was pursued in her sleigh by the 
wolves. She is ill from the terror of the chase. She is high¬ 
born if I may read the signs. She claims your hospitality.” 

“ Noble or not she is free to stay as long as she will. You 
know what to do—show her every attention; bid Vasnia light 
a fire in the gray room; place the wardrobe of the Countess at 
her disposal. Do all this at once, for she must be wet and 
weary and in need of rest.” 

“ I obey. Excellency,” preparing to go. He walked towards the 
door, then paused. “You will see her ? ” 

The Count started. “ I! why should I ? ” then, after a moment’s 
thought, “later, perhaps, when she has rested.” 

Constantine bowed to his girdle and went out. 

After he had gone, Orloff rose and walked nervously up and 
down the room. 
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“ I was not wrong—I am not quite hopelessly mad, as yet, 
though I may become so if I linger in this chateau much longer. 
It was a face I saw in the snow. This woman’s. But it was 
familiar to me, I had seen it before, and it reminded me of him.” 

He bowed his head in thought, and then looked towards the 
door that opened on the great staircase. 

“Strange! but I am curious as a woman to look upon her 
face, to know who she is—could it be ? ” passing his thin white 
hand wearily across his forehead. “ Impossible I In all these 
years I have heard nothing of her.” He resumed his walking. 
“ I will go down. I must satisfy myself. 1 can stand behind 
the arras and watch her unobserved.” 

Orloff left the room; his feet were on the marble stairs. He 
passed the shadowy portraits of his ancestors on either hand, and 
gained noiselessly the lower hall. 

He looked out from between the curtains. The great door of 
the chateau was open, the snowy air of the night blew on his 
heated face. 

Constantine and another servant were leading, half supporting 
a slender figure towards the fireplace. They took off her dark 
blue cloak, with its gray fur-trimming, and placed her in a soft 
arm-chair close to the blaze. He had only half a glimpse of her 
face. It was stony white, and the eyes were closed. 

She rose unsteadily to her feet, and for a moment her eyes 
looked vaguely around the sympathetic circle of servants. 

Her eyes fell on a portrait of Orloff’s father above the great 
fireplace. She started, and laid one trembUng hand on the arm 
of the chair for support. 

“ Who—who is the lord of this house ? ” she asked, in a low 
voice, while a shiver ran through her. 

“The Count Orloff, Altesse.” 

She turned with a cry, her eyes wide open, staring. 

He had a full view of her face—distorted, pale, in its frame 
of blue-black hair. Her lips trembled as though she would 
speak, but no sound came from them. He knew her now ! 

She turned and walked unsteadily towards the door. 

“ This way, noble lady. Your room is prepared for you,” said 
Constantine. 

“ No,” in a choking voice, “ I must go—I must go.” 

“ But the snow—the wolves—you will be lost.” 

“ I have but to choose between the wolves without and the 
wolves within. I will trust to the mercy of the first.” 
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The servants tried to detain her. She brushed them aside. 

She had reached the door, her hand trembled on the great 
bronze knob. 

“The house of the wolf,” she murmured. “ There is blood on 
the floor, on the stairs! ” Her face was flushed with fever. Her 
eyes burned with a strange Ught. 

Suddenly with a little moan the lids fell. She had fainted. 

“Ritta! Ritta!” 

It was Orloff that spoke. She was in his arms. He was 
pressing wild kisses on her lips, her eyes, her hair. 

They bore her tenderly into the vast room, all gray and silver, 
where for many decades the former Countesses of Orloff had 
slept. They laid her in the great bed with its twisted columns, 
where she lay like a pearl in its shell, almost lost among the 
snowy drapery. 

All night Vasnia watched by the side of the flaming logs, 
where she brewed warm possets over the flames, while Ritta 
babbled and tossed in delirium. 

“ How fares it with your charge?” asked Orloff, who entered 
in the gray of morning. He had not slept the whole night long. 
There were deep lines of weariness about his eyes. 

“ 'Tis only a fever,” said Vasnia. “ It will pass away,” and 
stooped to stir the fire. 

Orloff drew near the bed; he looked down on the flushed face 
of the sufferer with tender eyes. 

“Ritta! Ritta!” he murmured. 

Her lips seemed to move as she tossed in her sleep. He bent 
his head to listen. 

“ I have entered the house of the wolf,” she murmured. “ The 
walls are red; there is blood everywhere. Take me away! Take 

He shuddered and withdrew. 

The days passed; the fever was slow in leaving her. Still, in 
the great bed Ritta tossed and moaned. Almost hourly Orloff 
was at her side or watched her moodily from a seat by the fire; 
this woman whose lover he had killed three years ago. 

She seemed to be vaguely conscious of his presence. At 
first shuddering when he drew near, then growing accustomed to 
his presence. There were even times when he fancied her eyes 
wore a grateful look as they rested on him. 

This went on for many days. Slowly the barrier of ice that 
had stood between them melted away. 
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Then Ritta was able to move about the room leaning on Vas- 
nia’s arm for support. If the old servant was away Orloff gave 
her his arm. Vasnia’s visits grew infrequent. The time came 
when Ritta must go away. He learned of her intention and his 
heart was sad. 

It was in the evening. He entered her room. He threw him¬ 
self at her feet. 

“ Ritta,” he said, “ do not go away—stay here always. Be 
my wife! ” 

She took his supplicating hands in hers and gently raised him 
to his feet. 

“ It is too late. There is a grave between us,” sadly. “ By 
that grave I took his ring of betrothal and I am his for all time. 
Before I came here, before you saved my life, I hated you, I 
wanted to kill you—but now-” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“ Leave me, leave me,” she said, faintly, afraid to look in his 
face. “ Do not ask me.” 

He bent over her and took her hot hands in his. 

“ You do not want to kill me now for what is past ? ” he 
whispered. “ Yet if you can never love me I would lay down 
my life willingly.” 

Then he was conscious of moist hands about his throat 
and heard the sweetest voice he had ever heard, save in 
his dreams, saying, “ I do not want your life—I want your 

A sweet silence fell between them after this sudden revelation. 
Ritta was the first to speak. 

“ Let me go, Andr^,” she said, releasing herself from his arms. 
“ Let me go, my love, to that sad place where Ivan sleeps. I 
must give him back his betrothal ring. It bums my hand. As 
long as I bear it, we shall not be free to love. His shadow will 
always stand between us.” 

She stooped and kissed him lightly on the forehead. She turned 
and walked to the door. 

“ Wait for me. I shall soon return. I owe this in justice to 
the dead.” 

She passed out of the door. He heard her light step on the 
stairs, then the clang of, the great portal. 

Then he awakened from his sudden surprise. 

“ She has gone out in the storm. Without hat or cloak. She 
is still mad with the fever. She will perish.” 
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Then he rushed down the stairs and into-the night in the path 
of the flying figure. 

Sadi Bamow was making his nightly rounds through the silent 
city of the dead according to his custom. In one hand he car¬ 
ried his horn lantern, and as he peered into the shadows he sang 
in his cracked voice: 

“ Oh, shovel their bones under the stones, 

They may mui4inr and moan 
But when death claims his own 
I gather them into my town, 

I gather them into my town." 

“ Ah! what was that ? ’’—breaking off abruptly in his song and 
letting the lantern fall on the snow. He looked around, stretch¬ 
ing out his long neck like a bird to peer into the shadows. Then 
he laughed nervously. “ Why, Sadi, after all these years are you 
getting as fearful of the dark as that young pig Israel. Remem¬ 
ber that you are on consecrated ground, you have been blessed 
with holy water and all the were-wolves and vampires in Hungary 
may not harm you.” 

He took up his lantern and resumed his walk : 

he sang again. “ I afraid of ghosts ? ha! ha ! not I. These 
good people sleep too well. They are too comfortable to stick 
their noses out of a nice warm grave on such a night.” 

He paused again. Certainly he heard the sound of footsteps 
crunching the dry snow. He hesitated whether to hide or stand 
his ground. 

“ Sadi! Sadi Barnow!” cried a voice from the shadows. 

His sharp eyes turned in the direction of the sound. The 
snow aided him. He saw a black figure gliding over the snow; a 
woman he thought. 

“ I never heard of a black ghost,” he said to himself, “ so 
what cause have I to be afraid. Who calls on Sadi Barnow ? ” 
he cried in a loud voice. 

The figure drew nearer. She was at his side now. By the 
dim light of the lantern he saw a bareheaded woman with 
flowing hair and strange feverish eyes that gUttered in the semi- 

He raised the lantern and scrutinized her pallid face slowly. 

“ You recognize me ? ” she asked. 
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“ Even so, Altesse. If my old eyes have not deceived me, I 
was honored in seeing you last not far from where we stand, on 
a stormy night when the noble Pan-” 

“ It matters not when you saw me, where or how. Listen 
to me. I have work for you to do.” She looked around her a 
moment aSrightedly, and seized him half fiercely by the sleeve. 

“ Tell me. Have you the keys of the Pavlovna vaults ? " 

He hesitated, calculating in his mind whether there was 
money to be made out of this strange woman. 

“ Answer! " she cried,, shaking him roughly. “ Are you 
dumb. I intend to pay you well." 

“ Most gracious lady, I should lose my place if-” 

“ I will get you another. I want to enter that vault. Give 
me the keys.” 

Still he hesitated. 

“ I am an old man. I have served the town faithfully for 
many years, and women are forgetful,” he murmined. 

“ Then take my jewels since you doubt me,” tearing a neck¬ 
lace of pearls from her throat and thrusting them into his eager 

“ Give me but half an hour there alone, that is all I ask. No 
one shall know of it, I swear to you, and you shall have a 
hundred florins on the morrow.” 

He thrust the pearb into one of the great pockets of his coat 
“ If I consent to this—this sacrilege—it b not for the jewels,” 
he whined, “ but to be of service to a noble lady. You will not 
forget the two hundred florins on the morrow, Altesse ? ” 

“ You have my word, Jew, let that suffice. And now hasten, 
for time threatens me.” 

He sighed, picked up hb lantern and led the way down 
through one of the melancholy streete of tombs that seemed full 
of threatening shadows. Ritta shuddered, then, thinking of 
Andr£ Orloff her heart grew strong and she walked firmly on. 

Sadi paused before a great stone vault surmounted by a 
Maltese cross. Hb key grating in the rusty lock seemed to 
awaken strange echoes within, as if the dead had risen from 
their beds to protest against the dbturbers of their peace. She 
was half fainting with fright; all the superstitious stories of her 
childhood rose before her, but she thought again of her lover and 
grew brave. 

“ Open in God’s name,” she cried, fearing her courage would 
faiL The door swung back, creaking harshly on ite hinges. 
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“ Give me the lantern,” she said. 

“And you will not forget the three hundred florins,” whined 
Sadi. 

“ You shall have five. Only go.” 

She snatched the lantern from his hand and pushed him 
away. She entered the vault. But not alone. A shadow 
entered noiselessly behind her. She heard nothing, saw noth¬ 
ing, thinking only of the terrible task that was to be accom¬ 
plished. She did not know that the shadow was Orloff, that 
he was at her side watching every movement she made from 
behind one of the pillars that upheld a canopy above the dead. 

The lantern tvas shaking in her hands. She laid it down and 
for a moment she kneeled and prayed by the side of the sarco¬ 
phagus that held all that was mortal of her former lover. 

The sickly yellow light from the lantern filled the tomb with 
strange shadows. The air seemed peopled with moving figures, 
the twisted columns seemed to writhe as if endowed with life. 

She rose from her knees, but her lips were stiff, moving as if 
she were muttering prayers. With reverential hand she raised the 
coffin-lid, steadying herself against the very pillar where Andr6 
was crouching with dilated eyes. 

He had a feeling, a nameless terror, that something horrible 
was about to happen. He wanted to cry aloud, but the mould 
of the tomb was in his throat and his lips gave forth no sound. 

“ Dead, whom I loved,” she murmured in sad and reverent 
voice. “ Dead, whom I dread, whom I deceived—I come to 
give you back the pledge of our betrothal. Give me my freedom 
and pardon me my treason! ” 

Then, through the misty light, Orloffs tired eyes beheld a 
wondrous thing. He saw Ritta raise the fleshless hand, folded on 
the arid breast. He heard the ring tinkle down the bony finger. 

Then a wave of blue vapor seemed to shroud the living and 
the dead. The hand was no longer in hers—it had glided about 
her throat. Slowly, slowly she was drawn down to that awful 
shape. She felt upon her lips the last kiss of love and death! 

The morning broke in mist and rain. Sadi Bamow sang 
hoarsely to himself as he dug a new grave in one comer of the 
cemetery. “ A strange night’s work,” chuckled the Jew. “The 
Countess Ritta paid dearly for her visit—dear, indeed. Ah, these 
women are deceivers ever. To think of her dying in a churchyard 
to save funeral expenses I ” And he laughed aloud, and beat upon 
the clods with his spade as he broke out again in a merry song. 
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but that was n 


IjICHELINA, the little model from Castel Gon- 
told me this. It was one afternoon, 
when she had been sitting for M’Carthy’s 
Academy “ nude ”—the big Venus, we alwa)rs 
told him, looked so exactly like his wash¬ 
erwoman when her clothes were in the tub; 
t the fault of Michelina, who was a very good 
little girl, and very pretty, and who told me this story before 
going away, while she warmed her feet at the fire. 

“It was my own father,” she said; “ but you must understand 
it was years before he was my father—years before he took the 
wine-shop or married mamma, and years and years before any 
of us were bom or thought of. Afterwards he was my father— 
capisce t —but then he was young, just like anybody else, and he 
worked in the Nonno’s fields at home, and when there was wine 
or oil to sell he put it all on a big ox-cart, and covered it over 
with fresh green leaves in the proper fashion, and drove it all 
the way along the side of the hills, under the trees, to the market¬ 
place at Albano. 

“You, gentlemen, non son mica CrisHani —you are not Chris¬ 
tians at all," says little Michelina, shaking her long earrings and 
looking straight over at Dysart, who had just left Oxford and had 
feelings—assorted feelings—about Ritualism; “ but you come 
over here in crowds from outside, and you make statues, and 
you make pictures, and that is work for us. And the Madonna 
is very kind. I don't think myself you will be damned—not all 
of you,” she added, with an infinite urbanity. “ Still, certainly, 
it would not have done to talk of that to Father Gabriele. 
Father Francesco was parish priest at Genzano, and Father 
Teobaldo was parish priest at Arriccia, and at Castel Gondolfo we 
had our own Father Gabriele. And when the oil was not want- 
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ing for one altar, or the com and the chestnuts had all been 
blessed, and a little portion carried home for each good Father 
to taste—as was only just and fitting—there were always all the 
brethren in the big convent on the other side of the lake, who 
never touched aught but clear water at their meals—holy men ! 
—except by dispensation or in case of urgent sickness. That 
was why my own father and other young men of his age and his 
way of thinking would speak of the time of the new wine-making 
as ‘ the sickly season.’ And ill words have a hundred legs. So 
that these things, and others, came to the ears of Father Gab¬ 
riele, who thereupon took his stick in his hand, clapped his hat 
on his head, and climbed up the hillside to call upon the Nonno. 

“ I have heard my father and my grandfather tell the story of 
it a hundred times—how, when all the proper courtesies had 
passed, and his reverence had tucked up his skirts and was 
seated under the arbor, with a glass of last year’s best before 
him and this year’s green grapes hanging down over the top of 
his tonsured head—‘ A fine house, a rich house, Sor Michele,’ 
he begins, looking up and down the fields, and taking no man¬ 
ner of notice that my father was busy cutting the young vine- 
shoots not ten yards away. ‘ A rich house—the richest in my 
parish,’ he says, and crosses his legs one over the other, with the 
flat steel buckles twinkling in the sun. 

“ ‘ Ee—eh,’ says my grandfather, ‘ his reverence will have his 
little joke with us. ’ Then he picks up a clod of earth and 
crumbles it up between his fingers and looks at it, and turns it 
over, and smells it, and then throws it away from him, as If it 
were too poor stuff even to mention in such company. ‘ Lack¬ 
ing horses, a man drives donkeys, your reverence. And the 
thirsty ass will drink dirty water—as his reverence knows better 
than I,’ says my grandfather, very innocently, and goes to fill up 
Don Gabriele’s glass. And my father snickered, bending his 
head down over his vines. 

“ ‘ Sor Michele, Sor Michele, ’tis an expensive donkey that kicks 
its own master,’ says his reverence, looking very dark. ‘And ’tis 
I who hope you may not find it out for yourself—when it is too 
late, Sor Michele,’ he says, picking with his hand at his black 
soutane. 

“ Then my grandfather, who was an old white wolf for clever¬ 
ness—the saints have his soul!—saw he had gone too near the 
fire. ‘ Con rispetto, what is that ? ’ he asks, as if he had not 
heard or understood. ‘ Was your reverence meaning my little 
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old she-ass who carries down the baskets to Albano of a morn¬ 
ing? Affeddio! I was just thinking in my mind it would be 
easy for her to stop at the canonica door on her way down. It 
would be an honor to us all, and she would feel it, poor beast, if 
his reverence's cook would just look over the baskets. She 
knows when her load is lightened; she understands like any 
Christian,’ says my grandfather, feeling uneasy. 

“ ‘ Sor Michele, Sor Michele, be careful that there are not bet¬ 
ter Christians in your cow-stable than about your hearthstone,’ 
says Don Gabriele, very solemnly; and at that my own father 
drops his big vine-cutter and steps up nearer, dragging his old hat 
off his curly head with both hands. ‘ Perhaps, if your reverence 
is kindly speaking of me,’ he begins, half-laughing, for he was a 
lion of courage, was my father; but he never got a chance to 
finish what he meant to say. 

“ For his reverence jumped up, leaving his full glass untouched 
before him, and for those who knew him that was enough to turn 
one’s flesh and blood into plaster. ‘Sor Michele, and thou, 
Michele’s son, I say it to both of you alike; this is but the 
beginning of the working week, but before the end, before Sun¬ 
day at early Mass, I shall have seen you down on your four 
knees in the dust. In the dust of the common highway you 
shall kneel, before the weight of your sins of pride and stiff¬ 
neckedness and evil speaking of dignities be lifted from off your 
miserable souls. You shall kneel there, and it is I, your parish 
priest, with authority to loose and to bind, who tells you so. In 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus SancH,' says Father Gabriele, 
making a great sign of the cross. 

“ And it is a fact, for I have heard my father tell it a thousand 
times, that his skirts got longer and longer, and his cassock was 
blacker and blacker, and his three-cornered hat overhung his 
brows like a thunder-cloud, and his voice was like the thunder, 
terrible to hear—it came from under the ground. Only the flat, 
priestly shoe-buckles never altered; they twinkled and shone like 
the eyes of serpents in the poor, innocent grass. 

“When he was safely away down the hill, ‘By Diana and 
Diogenes! ’ says my father; ‘ where the fox has been, there you 
can smell his skin,’ says my father, scratching his head. 

“ But the Nonno, he was a true wolf for wisdom. ‘ Silence, 
thou disgrace of my ruined home! O thou misbegotten! thou 
law-breaker! Truly, truly it is said, “Sons to bring up, iron to 
chew.” Come, come thou hither to me, that I may break every 
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bone in thy body, ungrateful one! O youth without an educa¬ 
tion I “ In the dust,” says the priest. I, Michele di San Orso, 
with my old knees in his dust! Now, St Michael and all good 
angels be between us and evil! Amen. On my knees in the 
highway dust! God keep us all from the rage of the wind, from 
women who talk Latin, and from a priest outside of his own 
churchyard,' says my grandfather. And all that evening he sat 
before the door of the house, thinking and thinking, and his 
thoughts—for he was a prudent man—lay heavy, like lead, upon 
his stomach. 

“ And now, gentlemen, listen to what happened, for this was 
on a Monday that his reverence visited the house. And the 
working week passed, and every night ‘'Tis one more gone,’ 
says my father, and his heart rose lighter and lighter inside him, 
like the wings of a little bird. But the Nonno, he said nothing. 
And on Saturday it was market-day at Albano, and what with 
this and with that, and a fright that one of the new oxen had 
gone lame, and the tasting a glass every time a bargain was fin¬ 
ished, and another glass, or it might be two, while he told the 
story of Father Gabriele’s prophecy to a friend—it was nearly 
ten o’clock, and every light was out in the village before my 
father turned his cart out of Albano gate. ‘ ’Tis one more day 
gone, and, by Diana! ’tis the last,’ he says to himself, as the 
empty cart creaked, and the two brave beasts stepped out side 
by side, all white, under the trees, in the faint moonlight. Fori 
must tell you there was a little, small, old moon that night, a 
witches’ moon—when the horns point upward. ‘ Now, the Holy 
Virgin stand between all good Christians and harm,’ says my 
father, when he notices that, and crosses himself two or three 
times over. For it is one thing to talk in piazza, and another to 
be out, all alone, in the black hollow of the night. And, for all 
his boasting, he was his own father’s son, and knew better than 
to go on bleating in hearing of the wolf. 

“ Well, he drove on. The cart creaked peacefully; the oxen 
chewed their cud, and under the thick trees their breath was like 
the breath of fresh-cut hay and flowers in a room. ‘ Mother of 
Mercy! what is that? ’ yells my father, starting up to his feet in 
the ox-cart, and the skin crawled and shivered all over his bones. 

“ Far on in front, under the Gallery, as we call it, where the 
road was darkest even by day, he was aware of a little, faint 
sound of a calling. It might have been a strayed lamb or a kid; 
it might have been a little, small, lost child in pain. It called and 
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called, and all the night was very still. ‘ Illusions,’ says my 
father. ‘ Old women’s tales,’ says my father. ‘ It was that last 
glass of red. I must tell Toni, and how we will laugh! ’ says 
my father. Then the thing called again, and a cold wind played 
about the roots of his hair. 

“ But he was a lion, gentlemen, was my father, and a roaring 
Roman lion he showed himself that night ‘ Courage,’ he says 
to himself. ‘ Courage, Ctesar, my son. 'The Devil is dead,’ says 
my father; ‘ or, if not, he is very old. I must ask his reverence,’ 
he says to himself, and laughs out loud. 

“ His laughing made a strange, empty sort of noise, and the 
near ox lifted his heavy head and looked at him in the face, and 
blew out a great breath from his nostrils. ‘ M6— mi —m^-^h,’ 
says the sad little voice, coming out of the dark shadows. Then 
my father clapped his hat on his head, and swore a great oath 
that sure it was the child of some neighbor, wandered out there 
by itself and lost and left to perish, in the black night. And at 
that the blood seemed to flow back in his veins, and his heart 
got light with a bound. ‘ Wait, little one I Wait, thou smallest, 
I am coming I ’ he kept calling out, and he just steadied himself 
for a moment with his hand on the tail of the cart, for, because 
of what he had drunk that night, it seemed that the high road 
was grown unsteady. ‘ Have patience; I come, thou small one, 
thou littlest I ’ And all that time the thing kept on crying and 
calling, so that it was pity to hear. Under the bushes he found 
it He found it, groping about with his hands in the dark— 
something warm and soft, and living—and after he touched it it 
became quite still. A little, small thing it was, not more than 
two years old by the size of it, and dressed in a little goat-skin 
coat But, for all that, it shook and trembled like a leaf when 
my father held it in his arms. 

“ ‘ In the dust—I, Caesar, son of Michael—I was to have knelt 
in the dust before a fat, dusty priest, and behold! I return like 
Caesar of Rome, like our ancients— i noslri antichi —and white 
oxen draw my chariot,’ says my father, climbing back to his old 
place upon the cairt. ‘ Go on, my beauties, go on,’ h« says, still 
out loud, for the road just there, under the ilex-trees, is a very 
dark road at night. ‘ ‘ —m^,’ says the thing in his arms. 

“ ‘ Is it crying for its mammy, eh ? Now, the Holy Virgin, 
our Blessed Mother, keep thee until 1 can find and restore thee 
to thy own mother’s breast, thou most unhappy,’ says my father, 
very tenderly. 
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“ ‘ M^-eh-^h,’ says the thing, and at the name of the Most 
Holy Mother it began to struggle and kick like one possessed. 
And this shows how true it is that the Devil always leaves one 
door open to the saints, for, when the thing began its antics, 
‘ Sleep,’ says my father, very gently, to the creature in his arms; 
‘ sleep. Thou wast lost—lost like a little strayed lamb; yet I 
found thee; therefore sleep. The good God,’ says my father, 
‘ is very good. He sends the little tender new grass and the 

tender little new lambs together; and- Holy Saints! blessed 

St. Michael and all angels be with us!' says my father; and the 
blood stood frozen at his heart. 

“ For you must understand, gentlemen, that as he was coaxing 
and comforting that evil thing in the pitch darkness, behold! his 
hand passed over its head, and there, through the soft, silky baby 
curls that covered it, he felt two little, sharp, budding horns. 

“ Then he knew it for what it was, and how, by his own 
wanton speaking of holy men, he had fallen into the very clutch 
of the Evil One, and he all alone in an ox-cart, and coming to 
the bad turn of the road where, on one hand there is the hillside 
and on the other there is the Bottomless Lake. 

“ ‘ M^—m^—m^-^h ’ 1 says the thing once more, and louder, 
for the Power was waxing stronger in it; and it struggled again. 

“ Then, all at once, the mists of the wine had left my father; 
the knowledge of things came back to him, and behold! 
once more he became as a hon—a Roman lion. He shut his 
eyes tight. ‘ In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost! ’ he 
said, and he flung the accursed thing far, far out into the moon¬ 
light. ‘ M£—m^—m^,’ it called thrice over as it sped through 
the air, and by that time its voice had grown to be the voice of 
a woman. Then it fell into the lake, and either the water rose to 
meet it or it fell in and the waves closed over its homed head. 

“My father never waited to see which it was. He leapt out 
of the cart on the other side, and it was not ten minutes—no, nor 
five, before he was knocking at the door of the priest’s house and 
calling upon his reverence to help him. ‘ In the dust, in the 
dust, in the dust,’ he said, and he knelt there all the time good 
Don Gabriele was waking from liis first sleep and getting into his 
buckled shoes and his cassock. 

“ And that was how my own father conquered the Devil; but 
he was a good Christian, you see, signori ««>;—not like you 
others from outside," said Michelina, warming her little feet 
before the studio fire. 



^ STREET organ was playing “ A Bicycle Made for 
Two,” and as we listened sadly, and wondered 
1 how long England would be permitted to be the 
refuge of Anarchists and organ-grinders, the 
Colonel remarked to no one in particular, “A bicycle made 
for two may do well enough in this country, but if you Britishers 
had ever seen Professor Van Wagoner’s tricycle made for two, 
you would never think of singing about any kind of bicycle." 

“ I think I was telling you the other day,” continued the Col¬ 
onel, “ about Professor Van Wagener, the great electrical sharp, 
who used to live next door to me in New Berlinopolisville. A 
mighty clever man he was in many other directions than that of 
electricity. He was always inventing something. I have known 
that man to get up at four o’clock on a winter’s morning and 
invent straight along till noon. Show him a piece of machinery, 
I don’t care what it might be, and he would instantly go to work 
to improve it. 

“ I had a reaping-machine in my field, and one day the Pro¬ 
fessor happened to see it. Nothing would satisfy him but to 
put an attachment to that machine so that it would gather the 
straw into bundles, and tie them neatly around the middle with 
ropes which were to be twisted out of straw by a second attach¬ 
ment to the machine. He worked at that idea for several 
months, until he got it to suit him. Then he built a brand new 
machine with his two attachments, and took it into my field to 
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exhibit it. He was so proad of it that he sent out written inNu- 
tations to about all his acquaintances to come and see it, and he 
told me that this time he had made an invention that was going 
to make his fortune and give him a reputation that would lie 
over any other man’s, except, perhaps, George Washington’s. 

“ The machine was a big, clumsy-looking affair, and was run 
by a horse that had a sort of stall in about the middle of it, where 
he couldn’t play any tricks, and where the machine couldn’t play 
any tricks on him. The Professor had his wife with him and his 
wife’s cousin, who was a very pretty girl, though I don’t believe 
Van Wagener ever noticed that anything was pretty unless it was 
some sort of scientific apparatus. The horse was started up, and 
the machine began to reap and to tie up bundles of straw, just as 
the Professor had said it would do. His wife's cousin wanted to 
see just how the thing worked, so he took her alongside of the 
machine, and before they fairly knew what was the matter the 
machine had tied the Professor and the girl into a bundle, and 
tied them so tight that they could hardly breathe. Naturally the 
people who had been invited to see the machine work, rushed up 
to help the Professor and the young woman, and presently that 
machine had most of the leading citizens of New Berlinopolisville 
tied up in neat bundles, and lying around on the ground calling 
for help, except such of them as had been wrapped round with 
straw, and were too nearly suffocated to speak. The machine 
kept on its way, seeking for more citizens and more straw, until 
some man had sense enough to stop the horse, and so put an end 
to the performance. There isn’t any manner of doubt that it was 
a talented machine, but when the leading citizens had been set 
free, they seemed very much prejudiced against it. Some of them 
were for killing the Professor, and some of them were for killing 
the horse, but they finally compromised, and arranged theirdiffer- 
ences by smashing the machine into scrap iron, and informing the 
Professor that if he ever calculated to build another one, he had 
better dig his grave first, and sit close to the edge of it I can’t 
say that I blame them very much, for when a man is violently 
tied up with some other man whom he don’t particularly like, or 
with some other man’s wife, knowing all the time that the 
woman’s husband is spry with his weapons and unwilling as a 
general rule to argue a matter imtil after he has got through 
shooting, it stands to reason that he won’t feel particularly friend¬ 
ly to the machine that has done the tying. I never heard any 
more about that machine from the Professor, and it’s my belief 
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that when his wife got him home she let him know that he 
couldn’t be tied up in the same bundle with a good-looking cousin 
without inviting the just indignation of a virtuous and devoted 
wife. 

“ Another time the Professor was taking a drive with me in 
my buggy, and it struck him as a bright idea that the bit and 
reins ought to be superseded by electricity. So he goes to work 
and invents a new way of driving a horse by pressing buttons in¬ 
stead of pulling on the reins. He had wires running from the 
seat of his wagon to different parts of the horse. You pressed 
one button, and the horse got a shock on the right side of his 
face that made him turn to the left. You pressed another but¬ 
ton, and a shock on the left cheek turned him to the right. A 
wire connecting with his tail was used to stir him up instead of a 
whip, and a strong current sent into his forelegs was expected to 
make him stop dead still whenever it was turned on. All these 
currents came from a battery under the seat of the wagon, and the 
buttons that turned them on were let into the seat on either side 
of the driver. 

“ Van Wagener took his wife out to drive in this new style of 
wagon as soon as he got it perfected, and to all appearances it 
worked very well. He stopped in front of Dr. Smith's drug 
store, which was our leading drug store at the time, though after¬ 
wards the proprietor was crusaded by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who smashed all his whiskey bottles and 
knocked out the heads of his whiskey barrels, and left nothing 
in his establishment except a few medicine bottles and a little 
perfumery. Well, as I was saying, the Professor stopped in front 
of the drug store, and Mrs. Van Wagener climbed down and 
bought soma mustard-plasters, or something of the sort, and then 
climbed into the wagon again. She was a middling heavy 
woman, which was a little strange, considering how strict she was 
in matters of morality and religion, for your strict woman is 
nearly always more or less bony, and she sat down on the seat 
with considerable force, and directly on the top of about half 
the electric buttons, she having forgot all about them. The horse 
couldn’t quite understand the signals, but when he felt a current 
setting up his spine and another in his left cheek, and another in 
his right cheek, he saw that as a matter of self-respect he ought 
to kick that wagon to flinders, and accordingly he started in to do 
it. The Professor yelled to him to whoa, and he turned on all 
his electricity at once, hoping to shock the horse into some sort 
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of paralysis, but it didn’t work. The horse just kicked the whole 
front of the wagon into smithereens, and when he struck the bat¬ 
tery and spilt the acids over his legs, he remembered that he had 
an engagement in the next county, and he started to keep it at a 
pace of about thirty miles an hour. It didn't much matter to the 
Professor and his wife, who had been scattered all over the 
neighborhood when the horse’s heels first struck the seat, but 
when they came to, and Smith had plastered them up with brown 
paper and arnica. Van Wagener remarked that, in his opinion, 
horses were played out, and that in this age electricity ought to 
be made to take the place of such a grossly unscientific animal.” 

The Colonel paused, and pulled his hat down over his eyes as 
was his custom when he had finished speaking and desired to 
smoke in silence. He was reminded by Thompson that, how¬ 
ever interesting his reminiscences of Professor Van Wagener 
might be, they had not yet included the promised account of the 
tricycle made for two. 

“ Beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said the Colonel. “ I clean 
forgot about that The truth is, when I get to remembering 
about the Professor’s inventions there are so many of them that 
I generally forget the particular one I started out to tell about 
It’s the same way with this hyer village of London. I’ve started 
out half a dozen times to go to see the Tower, and I strike so 
many things that interest me that I have never yet got there. 
Take your cigar shops, for instance. Why, they are fifty years 
behind the age, and when I go into one I get talking with the 
proprietor, and trying to show him the error of his ways, till first 
I know it’s too late to go an)rwhere. 

“ But about this hyer tricycle. When bicycles and tricycles 
came to New Berlinopolisville, the Professor was mightily inter¬ 
ested in them. Not that he admired them, but because, as he 
said, they were unscientific. He demonstrated with not more 
than half a slateful of figures that it took more exertion to drive 
a bicycle a mile than it would take to run that mile with a man’s 
own legs. There was no getting around his figures. They 
proved that a man weighing a hundred and forty pounds and 
driving an ordinary bicycle at the rate of ten miles an hour con¬ 
sumed, say, five hundred foot pounds of energy—if anybody 
knows what that means, and I don’t much believe anybody 
does. Well, the same man could run a mile with the consump¬ 
tion of only four hundred pounds, leaving a surplus of a hun¬ 
dred pounds for the benefit of the poor. ‘ If these young fel- 
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lows that I see on bicycles had any sense,’ said Van Wagener, 
‘ they would drive their machines by electricity, and avoid the 
awful consumption of energy.’ No sooner had this idea struck 
him than he proceeded to invent an electric engine for bicycles, 
and in the course of the summer he had his invention worked 
out to his own satisfaction. 

“ The engine and the storage battery took up a good deal of 
space, and so the Professor, instead of applying it to a bicycle, 
built a big tricycle with seats for two, and fitted his engine to 
that. He calculated that it would drive the machine for twelve 
hours at a speed of fifteen miles'on a level, and that it would 
carry two persons weighing in the aggregate 500 lbs. with perfect 
ease. When the machine was all finished the Professor wheeled 
it out of the yard and down to a turn in the road where Mrs. 
Wagener couldn’t see him, and made ready for a start. You 
see his wife was prejudiced against his inventions, and always 
said that he should never try experiments with new inventions so 
long as she could prevent it. Just as the Professor was climbing 
aboard the tricycle. Widow Dumfries comes along, and, being 
young and full of spirits, besides being a mighty sociable sort of 
woman, she told Van Wagener that it looked mighty selfish for 
him to start out alone, and that if he wanted to be real accom¬ 
modating he would give her a little ride on his machine. The 
Professor never could say no, except to another scientific person; 
and so he told Mrs. Dumfries to get into the front seat and he 
would take her down to her house, which was about a quarter of 
a mile down the road. 

“ The machine went along all right, and the Professor worked 
his way cautiously along the main street with his brake on most 
of the time; but as soon as he got in the outskirts of the town 
he turned on the full current and let her whiz. The widow was 
delighted, and said that she had never enjoyed anything half so 
much in all her life. Pretty soon the machine came to a mid- 
dhng steep descent in the road, and the Professor started to shut 
off the current and put on his brake. But there was something 
wrong about his levers. He couldn’t shut off the current to save 
his life, and when he put the brake hard on, hoping that it would 
stop the thing, the brake broke. 

“They tell me that the tricycle went down that hill at about 
sixty miles an hour; that is, after it got well under headway, 
you understand. Nothing that Van Wagener could do had any 
effect in slowing it down. The engine was working for all it 
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was worth, and she meant to keep on working according to con¬ 
tract. When the tricycle struck the level ground she slowed 
down to about eighteen miles an hour, for the Professor had 
given her rather more power than he had intended to give her. 
There weren’t any hills or any ascents worth mentioning for the 
machine to climb, for Berlinopolisville is about six hundred feet 
above the lake, and the road that the Professor had taken keeps 
descending all the way. 

“ When the Professor found that he couldn't stop the tricycle, 
he was a pretty badly frightened man. He couldn’t possibly 
throw himself off without mixing himself all up with the wheels, 
and breaking most of his bones. Besides, he couldn’t desert the 
widow in any such way as that. You may ask why he didn’t 
turn the machine round, and steer for home. The reason was 
that he couldn’t possibly turn it at the speed it was running at 
without capsizing the whole concern. The only thing he could 
possibly do was to keep in the middle of the road, and let the 
machine run till the power was exhausted, which, if he had 
made no mistake in his calculation, wouldn’t be less than twelve 

“ Mrs. Dumfries enjoyed the thing at first, but after a little 
while she suspected that something was wrong. The Professor 
told her that he was sorry to say that he couldn’t stop the tri¬ 
cycle, but that if she sat tight, and they had middling good 
luck, he calculated that they wouldn’t come to any great harm. 
The widow wasn’t easily frightened. She reflected that she had 
on her best pair of shoes and stockings, and declared that if 
there was to be an accident she would have to make the best of 
it. The longer the ride lasted the less chance there seemed to 
be of running into anything, for the teams that the Professor 
and Mrs. Dumfries did meet mostly went into the ditch on one 
side of the road or the other, before the tricycle had a chance 
to run into them. The Professor, being a kind-hearted man, 
and disliking profane language, was considerably troubled when 
he saw a horse and buggy, or, maybe, a pair of horses and 
loaded wagon, pile up in the ditch, and heard the remarks that 
the driver made—that is, in those cases where he was in a 
condition to make remarks; but he couldn’t stop to explain or 
apologize. 

“ It was about nine o’clock in the morning when the tricycle 
started, and about two o’clock Mrs. Dumfries was about as tired 
and as hungry as they make ’em. She called to the Professor 
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and asked him to tell her the truth about the time it would 
take the machine to run down. He told her that, if he hadn’t 
made any miscalculation, she would run till about nine o’clock that 
night; but that it was a bright moonlight night, and he thought 
everything would go well, unless there should happen to be 
a turnpike gate on the road, and it should happen to be closed. 
At that the widow broke down, and, leaning back with her head 
on the Professor’s waistcoat, fainted away. All he could do 
was to hold her tight with one arm, so that she couldn’t slip off 
the machine, and to steer with the other hand. Just then he 
began to meet friends and acquaintances. He afterwards told 
me that it seemed as if there was a procession of them coming 
up the road, and before they went off into the ditch they all 
recognized the Professor, and he heard several of them say, 
‘Why, that there ain’t Mrs. Van Wagener! Well, I never 
would have thought it!’ or similar remarks, showing a want of 
confidence in the Professor’s motives. He tried to call out to 
two or three people whom he knew very well that the machine 
had run away with him, but they mostly misunderstood him, 
and said, when they got .back to town, that Van Wagener had 
up and told them in so many words that he was running away 
with the widow. 

“ Night came along and the moon came up, but the road was 
lined with trees, and it was fair to middling dark. Mrs. Dum¬ 
fries had come to long before this; but she had lost her temper, 
and told the Professor he was a brute, and that her brother 
would settle with him for his outrageous conduct. Once a man 
hailed the tricycle and ordered it to stop, and, finding that it 
would not stop, fired three revolver shots after it, without, how¬ 
ever, doing any harm. Once the machine ran into an old 
woman who was crossing the road, and was either deaf or blind, 
but there wasn’t very much of her, and the tricycle went over 
her like a horse taking a low fence. If it hadn’t been for the 
excitement of the ride, and the thought of what the consequences 
would probably be when Mrs. Van Wagener should come to 
know about it, the Professor would probably have dropped ex¬ 
hausted, for he wasn’t a very strong man. However, he held 
out well, and about nine o’clock, just as the machine was ap¬ 
proaching a tavern that stood alongside of the road, the current 
gave out and the tricycle stopped. 

“There wasn’t any other house nearer than four miles, and 
there was the Professor and Mrs. Dumfries, nearly two hundred 
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miles from New Berlinopolisville, and about as tired, and about 
as hungry, and about as mad as any two people ever were. Of 
course they had to stop at the tavern till morning, and it took 
them two more days to get home, partly by stage coach and 
partly by rail. When they did get home the Professor found 
that Mrs. Van Wagener had gone to her mother's, leaving 
word with a neighbor that she should begin proceedings for a 
divorce at once, and that the widow’s brother had started out 
with his Winchester rifle, remarking to the Professor’s friends 
that they could make arrangements for the funeral at once, and 
that he would send the body on to them at their expense, if they 
so desired. 

“ The end of it all was that I went to see the widow, and 
then I hunted up Mrs. Van Wagener, and finally explained things 
so that the Professor’s wife came back again, and the widow’s 
brother allowed that he was satisfied that it was a case which 
didn’t require any shooting. But after that you could never get 
the Professor to listen to the word tricycle, which was a pity, for 
in my opinion there was a fortune in that invention of his if it 
had been properly put on the market. But that’s the way with 
these scientific men. When they make a good invention they 
don’t know it, and when they invent something that is of no 
earthly use they spend their bottom dollar trying to get people to 
take an interest in it." 
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. NE warm day in the autumn of 184- a 
traveller could be seen walking along 
the highway between Marisfeld and 
Wichtelhausen. He was young, full 
of life and energy, and the broad- 
brimmed hat, worn on one side, the 
somewhat threadbare velvet jacket, 
the white shirt underneath, loosely fast¬ 
ened at the throat by a black silk neck¬ 
erchief, all proclaimed the artist; even 
without the added testimony of the small, 
neatly-finished portfolio strapped upon 
' his knapsack. 

When he had left Marisfeld about a 
quarter of an hour behind liim, the vil¬ 
lage bells began to ring for church. He 
stood still, leaning upon his staff and listening intently. Long 
after the sound of the bells had ceased, he stood there. His 
thoughts had flown back to his home, to his mother and si 
whom he was leaving behind, and a 
strange feeling of sadness came over 
him. But with his natural light-hearted-' 
ness, he cast such thoughts aside, and, . 
with a smile, waved a greeting in the y 
direction of home; then continued cheer¬ 
fully on his way. 

The road was dusty, and the sun hot, 
and after a time he began to look about 
for a pleasanter path. He found one at length, which passed 
by the ruins of an old stone bridge and led into a valley, well 
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shaded by a thick growth of alder bushes. As he had no other 
object than enriching his portfolio, he decided to explore a bit 
in this direction. 

No signposts appeared to enlighten him as to his whereabouts, 
he met no one, and the silence was profound. He did not won¬ 
der at this, knowing the habits of the peasants in that part of the 
country. Sunday is their day of rest in the full sense of the word; 
half tlie day they sleep, and the other half is spent in the tavern. 
The thought of a cooling mug of beer, called up by these reflec¬ 
tions, was very enticing, but as no tavern seemed likely to be 
forthcoming in this wilderness, he threw himself down by the 
brookside, and took a long, deep draught of the clear mountain 
water. Much refreshed, he picked up his knapsack and contin¬ 
ued to follow the little path, wholly unconcerned as to where it 
led him. After wandering an hour or two, stopping now and 
then for a sketch, he came to a sudden turn in the path, and saw, 
at a little distance before him, a young girl sitting on an old 
stone, the remains of some ancient shrine. Screened by the 
alders, he approached, unseen by her, but he had hardly emerged 
from their shelter, when she sprang up with a cry of joy and 
flew toward him. 

Arnold (as our young artist was called) stopped in surprise. 
The girl, who wore a very singular but pretty peasant costume, 
was scarcely seventeen years old and extremely beautiful. As she 
ran toward him with outstretched arms, Arnold saw that she had 
mistaken him for some one else; and, indeed, the moment she saw 
his face, she perceived her mistake, stopped short in dismay, 
turned first white, then red, and finally said in great embarrass¬ 
ment : 

“Oh, sir, do not take it ill, I thought-" 

“ That it was your sweetheart, didn’t you, my dear ? ” said 
the young man, laughing gayly. “And now you are vexed 
because it is another man. Please don’t be angry with me 
because I’m not the right one.” 

“ Oh, how can you speak so ! ” faltered the girl. “ How 
could I be angry ? But if you only knew how I had waited and 
longed for his coming! ” 

“ Then he is not worth waiting for any longer. If I had been 
in his place I would not have kept you waiting a moment.” 

“ How strangely you speak! ” said the girl. “ He would cer¬ 
tainly have been here long ago if it had been possible. Perhaps 
he is ill—or dead! ” she added, with a sigh. 
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“ Has he left you long without news of him ? ” 

“ Very, very long.” 

“Then he must live a long way from here? ” 

“ In Bischofsroda. ” 

“ Bischofsroda! ” cried Arnold. “ I have just spent four weeks 
there, and know every man, woman and child in the village. 
What is his name ? ” 

“ Heinrich, Heinrich Vollgut,” answered the girl shyly, “ son 
of the Schulze (chief magistrate).’’ 

“ Hm,” remarked Arnold. “ I know the Schulze well, and his 
name is Bauerling. I never heard the name of Vollgut.” 

“ It is not likely that you know all the people in the village,” 
said the girl, a quiet smile stealing over her beautiful, mournful 
face, giving it an added charm. Then she sighed deeply. 

“ He promised me so faithfully! ” she said. 

“ Then he will surely come,” said Arnold, reassuringly. “ A 
man must have a heart of stone to break a promise to you.” 

“ But I mu.st not wait longer for him now,” she said. “ Father 
will be angry if I am not home by noon-time.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” 

“ A little farther on in the valley,” she answered. “ Don’t you 
hear the bells ? They are just ringing for the close of mass.” 

Arnold listened. He could hear the slow strokes of a bell, but 
the tones were harsh and discordant. A thick mist was lying 
over that part of the valley from which the sound came. 

“ Your bell is cracked,” he said, with a laugh. 

“ Yes, I know,” the girl replied indifferently. “ It does sound 
badly, and we ought to have it recast. But what does it matter ? 
It answers the purpose, and we are used to it.” 

“ What is the name of your village ? ” 

“ Germelshausen." 

“ And can I get to Wichtelhausen this way ? ” 

“ Yes, it is only a short walk.” 

“ Then I will keep on with you to your village, and I can get - 
my dinner at the tavern, if it is a good one.” 

“ It is only too good,” sighed the girl, with a backward glance 
to see if Heinrich might be coming after all. 

“ Can a tavern be too good ? ” 

“ Yes, for the peasants,” she answered earnestly, as they 
walked on slowly. “ The men waste their time there and neglect 
their work. But, of course, it is different with gentlemen like 
you who don’t work. The peasants earn your bread for you.” 
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“ No, indeed,” cried Arnold. “ The peasant makes it, cer¬ 
tainly, but we have to earn it ourselves, and hard enough it is, 
too, sometimes, for the peasant looks out that his work is well 

“ But you do not work ? " 

“ I will show you how I work! Sit down there on that stone." 

“ But what shall I 
do there ? ” 

“ Only sit down,” 
cried Arnold, hur¬ 
riedly snatching 
sketch-book and pen¬ 
cil “ I will be 
through in a mo¬ 
ment. I want to 
take your picture 

“ Are you a paint¬ 
er?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then you can 
paint over the pic¬ 
tures in our church. 

They need it badly.” 

“ What is your 
name ? ” asked Arnold, rapidly sketching the outlines of the 
girl’s charming face. 

“ Gertrud.” 

“ And who is your father ? ” 

“ He is the Schulze of the village, and if you are a painter you 
must come home with me to dinner. Then you can talk it all 
over with my father.” 

“ About the paintings in the church?” asked Arnold with a 

“ Yes,” she replied, earnestly, “ and you must stay with us a 
long, long time, until—until our day comes again and the pic¬ 
tures are finished.” 

“ Well, we’ll see about that later, Gertrud. But your Heinrich 
may not like it to have me so much with you.” 

“ Heinrich ? Oh, he will not come now.” 

“ But he may come to-morrow.” 
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“ No,” said Gertrud, calmly. “ As he was not there at 
the appointed hour he will stay away until our day comes 
again.” 

“ Your day 1 What do you mean by that ? ” 

She looked at him with large and earnest eyes, and did not 
reply, and her gaze grew far away and sorrowful. Arnold forgot 
all else in his eagerness to finish the sketch, for there was some¬ 
thing almost unearthly in her beauty at this moment 

Finally she sprang up, saying that she must go. Arnold 
quickly put his things together and hastened to join her. The 
village was nearer than he had supposed. A row of fruit-trees, 
which he had taken for an alder thicket, hid it, but, these passed, 
the old smoke-blackened houses and low church tower came into 
view. The heavy mist which Arnold had seen in the distance 
still hung over the village, and the sun could only cast a feeble 
yellow light on the old weather-beaten roofs. But Arnold be¬ 
stowed scarcely a glance upon all this, for Gertrud had quietly 
taken his hand, and together they entered the main street of the 
village. With her eyes steadily fixed on the ground, she led him 
on. They met few people, and all passed without a word of 
greeting. This, in a country where the omission of the custom¬ 
ary “ Good-day ” or “ God greet 
you ” was a thing unheard of, filled 
Arnold with surprise. Some, in¬ 
deed, stopped and looked after 
them, but no one spoke. 

Arnold’s artistic eye could not 
fail to be attracted by the strange 
old houses with their pointed gables 
and weather-beaten thatched roofs. 
The small windows had the appear¬ 
ance of not having been washed 
for a very long while, and the round 
leaded panes reflected all the colors 
of the rainbow on their dingy sur¬ 
faces. Here and there a casement 
opened as they passed and a pair 
of curious eyes would follow them 
down the street. Arnold noticed, 
too, the peculiar costume of the people, which differed essen¬ 
tially from that of the neighboring villages. 

The silence was unbroken until Arnold, feeling it become 
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almost painful, asked her if they always kept Sunday so strictly 
in Germelshausen. 

" The people do not even greet each other as they pass," he 
said, “ and if it were not for hearing a dog bark now and then, 
one might think the whole village was dead and buried." 

“ It is noon-tune," Gertrud said, “ and the people are not 
disposed to talk, you will find them all the merrier this even¬ 
ing." 

“ Thank Heavens! ” cried Arnold, “ there at least are some 
children playing in the street. It began to seem almost 
uncanny.” 

“ There is my father's house,” said Gertrud, softly. 

“ But I must not come upon him so unexpectedly, just at 

“ They are expecting us,” said Gertrud, quietly, “ and you need 
not fear a cold reception.” 

“ They ate expecting us ? Oh, you mean yourself and Hein¬ 
rich I Oh, Gertrud, if you will only take me 
to-day in his place, I will stay with you 
and as long—^until you send me away your¬ 
self!” 

He had spoken the last words almost 
involuntarily, at the same time gently press¬ 
ing the hand that still held his. 

Gertrud stood still, looked at him earnestly, and asked: 

“ Do you really mean that ? ” 

“ Indeed I do!” he cried, completely carried away by the 
girl’s beauty. Gertrud made no reply but seemed to be ponder¬ 
ing the words of her companion. Finally she stopped before a 
large house with stone steps and an iron railing. 

“ This is where I live, sir," she said, suddenly becoming shy 
again. “ Pray come in and see my father; he will be proud to 
welcome you at his table.” 

Before Arnold could make any reply the Schulze appeared in 
the doorway and at the same moment a friendly looking old 
woman nodded to them from the window. 

“ How long you have been gone, Gertrud,” said her father, 
“and fiel fiel What a handsome young fellow you have 
brought home with you 1” 

“ My dear sir-” 

“ No explanations on the doorstep, I beg of you. Come in, 
the dumplings are ready and will be getting cold.” 
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“ But that is not Heinrich! ” called the old woman from the 
window; “ haven’t I always said he wouldn’t come back! " 

“ There, there mother,” said the Schulze, “ he may come yet 
and holding out his hand to Arnold, he continued, ‘ You are wel¬ 
come to Germelshausen, young man, wherever the child may have 
found you. And now come in to dinner; we’ll talk later.” And 
without giving the young man any further opportunity for apolo¬ 
gies he shook him heartily by the hand and led him into the house. 

The air was heavy and mouldy in the narrow entry. The 
plaster had fallen from the walls and seemed to have been hastily 
swept aside. A single dingy window at the farther end scarcely 
admitted the necessary light; and the stairway which led to the 
upper story was old and falling to pieces. 

He had very little time, however, to observe all this, for the 
next moment his hospitable host threw open the door of the liv- 
ing-room. It was low but spacious, the floor 
freshly strewn with white sand, and in the 
I middle stood a table covered with snowy 
V linen, contrasting strangely with the somewhat 
disorderly appearance of the rest of the house. 

Besides the old woman, who had now 
closed the window and drawn her chair up to 
the table, there were several rosy-cheeked 
1 the comer, and a robust peasant woman, 
wearing, like the others, a costume wholly unlike that of the 
neighboring villages, was just opening the door for a maid, who 
entered with a great platter of dumplings. All hastened to their 

places, eager to begin, but nobody _ _ 

sat down, and the children, as it 
seemed to Arnold, cast glances of ^ ^ 

terror at their father. 

The latter stood sullen and silent || 
behind his chair, with eyes down- ' 
cast and knitted brow. Was he 
praying ? Arnold observed that his 
lips were tightly pressed together, 
while his right hand hung clenched 
at his side. There was no sign of 
prayer in that face, only obstinate 
yet irresolute defiance. Gertrud weni 
hand on his shoulder, while the old woman opposite stood 
speechless, looking at him with anxious and beseeching eyes. 
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“ Let us eat! ” he finally exclaimed harshly. “ There is no help 
for it; ” and, drawing up his chair and nodding to his guest, he 
seized the great soup-ladle and went to work. There was some¬ 
thing almost uncanny in the man’s behavior, and Arnold could 
but feel uncomfortable in the air of depression which hung over 
his companions. 

The Schulze, however, was not the man to spoil his dinner 
with troubled thoughts. As he rapped on the table, the maid 
appeared again, bringing flasks and glasses, and with the taste of 
the old and costly wine, which he now offered, new life and 
spirits came into the company. 

Through Arnold’s veins the noble beverage streamed like 
h'quid fire; never had he tasted anything like it. Gertrud also 
drank of it, and the old mother, who then seated herself at her 
spinning-wheel in the comer, and in a low voice sang a little 
song about the gay life in Germelshausen. The Schulze was like 
another man. He was now as gay and cheerful as he had be¬ 
fore been grave and silent; and even Arnold could not resist the 
influence of this exquisite wine. Before he knew what had 
happened, the Schulze had seized his fiddle and was playing a 
lively dance tune, while he himself was whirling madly about the 
room with Gertrad in his arms, upsetting the chairs and knock¬ 
ing against the maid who was taking out the dishes, until the 
others shouted with laughter. 

Suddenly all was still in the room and as Arnold turned in 
astonishment, the Schulze pointed toward the window with his 
bow and then laid the instmment back again in the large chest 
from which he had taken it. Arnold saw that a funeral proces¬ 
sion was passing along the street. 

Six men clad in white bore the casket on their shoulders, and 
behind it walked an old man leading a little fair-haired girl by 
the hand. The old man moved slowly and feebly, but the child 
who could scarcely have been four years old and could hot real¬ 
ize who was lying in the casket, nodded here and there, wherever 
she saw a familiar face and laughed aloud at the gambols of two 
little dogs who were tumbling about the sidewalk. 

The silence lasted only so long as the procession was in sight, 
then Gertmd spoke to Arnold. . 

“ Come,” she said, “ you have romped enough; get your hat 
and let us take a walk. When we come back it will be time to 
go to the inn, for there is to be a dance this evening.” 

“ A dance ! That is good ! ” cried Arnold, “ I came just at the 
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right time. You will give me the first dance, won't you, 
Gertrud ? " 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

Arnold had already seized his hat and portfolio. 

“ What are you going to do with the book ? ” asked the 
Schulze. 

“ He draws, father,” said Gertrud; “he has made a sketch 
of me already. Just look at it” 



Arnold opened his sketch-book and handed him the drawing. 
The peasant examined it in silence. 

“ And you mean to take this away with you, and perhaps 
frame it and hang it on your wall ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ May he, father ? ” 

“ If he does not remain with us,” said the Schulze, “ I have 
no objection. But there is something wanting in the back¬ 
ground.” 

“ What is it?” 
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“ The funeral procession that has just passed. Put that in 
and then you may take the picture with you." 

“ But the funeral procession with "Gertrud ? ” 

“ There is room enough," said the Schulze, persistently. 

.\moId shook his head laughingly, but the old man seemed 
determined, and Arnold, to pacify him, finally did as he desired, 
thinking he could change it later. With practiced hand he 
sketched from memory the figures which had just passed by. 
The whole family crowded about him, and watched with undis¬ 
guised astonishment his rapid work. 

“ Is that right ? ” cried Arnold at last, as he sprang from his 
chair and held the picture at arm’s length. 

“ Excellent! ” replied the Schulze, with a nod of approval. 
“ Now you may keep it. But go with Gertrud and take a look 
about the village," he added. 

Arnold was only too eager to get out into the fresh air, and a 
few moments later found him walking by Gertrud’s side along 
thei village street. 

It did not seem like the same place. Instead of the death-like 
silence of the morning a cheerful excitement seemed to pervade 
the village. Children played about the streets, the older people 
sat before their doors watching them, and the whole place, with 
its quaint old buildings, would have looked bright and home-like 
if only the sun could have found its way through the thick, 
brown smoke, which hung like a cloud over the roofs. 

“ Are there field or forest fires in the neighborhood ? ” asked 
Arnold. “ No such smoke hangs over other villages, and it can 
not come from the chimneys.” 

“ It is a mist which rises from the earth,” said Gertrud, 
quietly. “ But have you never heard of Germelshausen ? ’’ 

“ That is strange, for the village is so old, so very old 1 " 

“ The houses certainly look so, and the people, too, have su»h 
an unusual appearance, and your accent is so unlike any that I 
have ever heard. Do you never go to other places ? " 

“ Never,” answered Gertrud, briefly. 

“ And there is not a single swallow to be seen! They cannot 
have flown away yet ?’’ 

“ Long ago,” replied the girl, wearily; “ they never build their 
nests in Germelshausen now ; perhaps they do not like the mist.” 

“ But you do not always have that ? ” 

“ Always.” 
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“ Then that is the reason that your trees bear no fruit! \Vhy, 
in Mansfield the trees are so heavily laden this year that they 
have been obliged to prop Up the branches.” 

Gertrud answered not a word to this but walked on quietly, 
nodding now and then to the children whom they met, or ex¬ 
changing a few low words with one of the young girls, perhaps 
in regard to the coming dance. It seemed to Arnold that every¬ 
body looked at him pityingly and his heart grew suddenly heavy, 
he knew not why. 

They had now reached the outskirts of the village, where the 
silence and loneliness were almost death-like. The gardens 
looked as if it were many a year since human foot had trodden 
their paths. A group came toward them; it was the funeral 
procession returning to the village. As they walked on toward 
the graveyard, Arnold tried to enliven his companion, who 
seemed all too serious, telling her 
of people and places which he 
had seen out in the great world. 
She had never seen a railix>ad, 
never even heard of one, and list¬ 
ened wonderingly to his explana¬ 
tions. She had not the least idea 
of the telegraph, as little of other 
modem inventions, and Arnold 
marvelled to find people living 
in Germany so isolated from the 
rest of the world, and having ap¬ 
parently no communication with 
it. Talking of these things they 
reached the graveyard. Arnold 
looked with surprise at the stones 
and monuments, which seemed to 
be of extreme antiquity. 

“ This is a very old stone,” he 
' said, as he bent over the nearest 

one and with great difficulty deciphered the fancy lettering of 
the inscription: “ Anna Maria Berthold, bom October first, 1188, 
died December second, 1224." 

“ That is my mother,” said Gertrad, gravely, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

“ Your mother, my dear child? ” cried Arnold in astonishment. 
“ Your great-great-grandmother, you mean 1 ” 
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“ No,” said Gertrud, “ my own mother. That is my step¬ 
mother that you saw.” 

“ But doesn't it say; ‘ died in 1224 ’ ? ” 

“ What does it matter to me what the date is ? ” answered 
Gertrud, sadly; “ it was hard, indeed, to lose her so young, and 
yet,” she added, softly and mournfully, “ it was perhaps better, 
much better, that God took her then, before-” 

Completely puzzled, Arnold bent over the inscription more 
closely. Perhaps the second figure might be an eight instead of 
a two, for the quaint lettering made that not impossible. But 
the second two was exactly like the first, and as 1884 was still in 
the future it could not be intended for that. Perhaps the stone¬ 
cutter had made a mistake; anyway, he would not disturb Gertrud 
with troublesome questions. He left her, therefore, beside the 
stone, where she had sunk down and was softly praying, and ex¬ 
amined some of the other monuments; but all, without exception, 
bore dates of centuries long past, even as early as 900, and no 
newer stones were to be found. Yet they still buried their dead 
here, as the last fresh grave testified. 

From the low wall surrounding the graveyard there was a fine 
view of the old village, and Arnold, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, quickly sketched it. Even over this place the 
strange mist hong, while farther away toward the mountains the 
sun was shining bright and clear. 

Suddenly from the village came the sound of the old cracked 
bell, and Gertrud, rising, motioned the young man with a friendly 
nod to follow her. 

Arnold was quickly at her side. 

“ We must mourn no longer now,” she said, smiling; “ church 
is over and now the dance will begin! ” 

“ But no one is coming out of the church,” said Arnold. 

“ That is very natural,” said Gertrud, laughing, “ for no 
one goes in, not even the priest. Only the old sacristan is 
true to his post and rings for the beginning and end of the 

“ And do none of you go to church ?” 

“No; neither to mass nor to confession,” answered Gertrud 
calmly; “ we are at variance with the Pope, and the church is 
closed to us until we submit.” 

“ But I never heard anything about that.” 

“ It was a long while ago,” she answered, carelessly. “ But, 
see 1 there is the sacristan shutting up the church. He 
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doesn’t go to the tavern in the evening, but sits alone at 

“ Does the priest go ? ” 

“ I should say he did, and is the gayest of all I He doesn’t 
take it to heart." 

“How did it all come to pass ? ” asked Arnold, almost less 
amazed at the facts than at the 
girl’s perfect unconcern. 

But Gertrud said that was a 
long story and the priest had 
written it all down in a big book 
which he might read if he under¬ 
stood Latin. “ But,” she added, 
wamingly, “do not speak of it 
before my father. Now we must 
hurry home and get ready for the 
dance; we don’t want to be the 
last.” 

They walked quickly through 
the village, where they passed 
groups of laughing young people 
already arrayed in their best. The 
tavern was hung with garlands and a triumphal arch bad been 
erected before the door. 

Arnold had finished his toilet when Gertrud called him to ac¬ 
company her to the tavern. She was more charming than ever 
in her simple yet rich cos¬ 
tume, and a strange, weird 
feeling came over him as he 
drew her arm within his own, 
and they walked together 
through the gathering twi¬ 
light. 

“ And to-morrow I must 
go,” he sighed softly to him¬ 
self. Unintentionally his words reached the ear of his compan¬ 
ion, and she turned toward him with a smile. 

“ Do not be troubled about that,” she said. “ We shall be 
together—longer perhaps than you wish.” 

“ And would you like to have me stay, Gertrud ? ” asked 
Arnold, with a wild feeling of joy. 

“ Indeed I would,” she answered, without the least embarrass- 
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ment. “ You are kind and friendly. My father likes you, I 

know; and-Heinrich did not come,” she added softly, and 

yet half angrily. 

“ But suppose he should come to-morrow! ” 

“ To-morrow,” said Gertrud, and she looked earnestly at him 
with her great, dark eyes. “ Oh, but first comes the long, long 
night. To-morrow! You will realize to-morrow what that 
word means.” She broke suddenly off and cried gayly: “ But 
let us not speak of such things to-day. This is our holiday, and 
we will not spoil it with sad thoughts.” 

Arnold wished to make some reply, but they were at the tav¬ 
ern door, and a burst of music from within drowned his words. 

The hall was crowded, and Arnold felt ill at ease among so 
many strangers, whose curious costumes and speech repulsed 



him, though he had found them charming in Gertrud. She had 
left him for a moment, but the young men seemed cordially dis- 

You are quite right to stay with us,” one said; “ we lead a 
gay life here, and the time between goes quickly enough.” 

“ The time between,” repeated Arnold, wondering less at the 
expression than that the fellow should be so certain of his inten¬ 
tion to make the village his home. “ You think that I shall 

“ Are you going away ? ” asked the young peasant quickly. 

“ To-morrow, yes, or the day after to-morrow. But I shall 
come back again.” 

“ To-morrow ? ” laughed the youth, “ then we'll talk about 
that to-morrow.” The others smiled knowingly, but the young 
peasant offered to show Arnold through the different rooms. 

All were crowded. In some were card-players with piles of 
gold before them; one was arranged for skittles; in others ring- 
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toss and similar games were going on. The young people ran 
laughing and singing from room to room, until suddenly a flour¬ 
ish of music from the orchestra gave the signal for the dance to 
begin. Arnold turned at the sound of Ger¬ 
trud’s voice. 

“ Come,” she said, “ I am the Schulze’s 
daughter and must open the dance.” 

“What strange music,” exclaimed Arnold, 
trying in vain to fall into the time of the 
weird melody. 

“ You’ll get it in a moment,” said Ger¬ 
trud encouragingly. 

The hall was soon filled. No one seemed 
inclined to dispute Arnold's right to dance 
with Gertrud as often as he liked, and only one thing disturbed 
him. As the discordant tones of the cracked bell sounded the 
first stroke of the hour, it was as if the touch of a magician’s 
wand had fallen upon the dancers. The music ceased in the 
middle of a measure, the crowd of joyous dancers stood as if 
rooted to the ground, silent and motionless, and counted each 
stroke of the bell with mute lips. But when the last echo died 
away, the life and fun broke forth anew. 

It was the same at eight, at nine and at ten o’clock, and when 
Arnold wished to know the cause of such strange behavior, Ger¬ 
trud laid her finger on 
her lips and looked so 
grave and sorrowful 
that he would not for 
the world have trou¬ 
bled her with further 
questioning. 

At ten o’clock there 
was a pause in the 
dancing and the or¬ 
chestra led the way 
into the supper-room, 
where all went mer¬ 
rily. Wine flowed 
freely, and Gertrud 
and Arnold drank from the same glass. The first stroke of 
eleven sounded, and again the gay laughter of the revellers 
ceased; again they listened breathlessly to the slow strokes of 
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the bell. A strange fear seized Arnold, he hardly knew why, and 
suddenly came the thought of his mother at home. Slowly he 
raised his glass and emptied it as a greeting to the loved one far 

At the eleventh stroke of the bell the guests sprang from the 
table. The dancing was to begin again, and all hastened back 
to the hall. 

“ To whom did you drink that last glass ? ” asked Gertrud, as 
he led her back to the hall. Arnold hesitated with his reply. 
Would Gertrud, perhaps, laugh 
at him if he told her? But 
then he remembered how fer¬ 
vently she had prayed that 
afternoon by her own mother’s 
grave. In a low voice he said: 

“ To my mother.” 

Gertrud said nothing and 
walked quietly up the stairs at 
his side. But she laughed no 
more, and before they began to 
dance she asked him: 

“ Is your mother, then, so 
dear to you?" 

“ Dearer than life itself.” 

“ And is she as fond of 

“ Doesn’t every mother love her child ?” 

“ And if you never came back to her ? ” 

“ Poor mother,” said Arnold, “ her heart would break.” 

The dancing was going on more wildly than before, while the 
.mirth had increased and rose to a hubbub which threatened to 
drown the music. As Arnold clasped Gertrud for another turn 
she suddenly freed herself, seized his arm and whispered low: 

She left him no time to ask whither, but led the way to the 
door. 

“ Where are you going, Trudchen ? ” some of her friends 
called after her. 

“ I’ll be back'directly,” was the short answer, and a moment 
later she stood with Arnold out in the fresh evening air. 

“ But where are you going, Gertrud ? ” 

“ Come,” was her only reply, and she led him on by the broad 
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highway until they passed the outer walls of the village. Then 
she turned to the left and ascended a low hill, from which the 
lights of the tavern could be plainly seen. Here she stood still, 
gave Arnold her hand, and said earnestly: 

“ Give your mother my heart’s greeting. Farewell.” 

“ Gertrud,” cried Arnold, amazed and confused; “ you will 
not send me from you like this in the middle of the night. 
Have I offended you in any way ? ” 

“ No, Arnold,” said the girl, calling him for the first time by his 
name; “ it is because—because I like you that I send you away.” 

“ But I will not let you go back to the village in the dark,” 
pleaded Arnold. “ Child, you don’t know how dear you are to 
me; how in these few hours you have taken possession of my 
heart. You do not know-” 

” Say no more,” interrupted Gertrud quickly. “ We will not 
say good-bye now. Wait till the clock has struck twelve; it will 
only be ten minutes, and then come to the door of the tavern. I 
will wait for you there.” 

“ And meanwhile——” 

“ Meanwhile stay here. Promise me that you will step 
neither to the right nor to the left till the last stroke of twelve has 
sounded.” 

“ I promise it, Gertrud; and then-” 

“ Then you may come,” said the girl; gave him her hand in 
farewell, and turned to go. 

“ Gertrud,” cried Arnold, beseechingly. 

Gertrud stood a moment, then, turning, suddenly flung her 
arms around his neck, and Arnold felt her ice-cold lips pressed 
close to his own. But it was only for a moment; then she freed 
herself and flew toward the village. Arnold remained where she 
had left him, bewildered by her strange behavior, yet mindful 
of his promise. 

Meanwhile, a change had taken place in the weather. The 
wind moaned in the trees, and from the scudding clouds a few 
large raindrops fell, giving warning of the coming storm. 
Through the blackness of the night gleamed the lights from the 
tavern, and, as the wind came in gusts, he could hear broken 
bursts of the music, but not for long. He had waited only a 
•short time when the old church clock began to strike; at the 
same moment the music ceased, or was drowned by the howling 
wind, which blew so fiercely over the hillock that Arnold bowed 
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When he rose, the clock had finished striking, the hurricane 
had passed, but nowhere in the village could he discover a hght. 

“ The time is up,” murmured Arnold, “ and I must see Ger¬ 
trud once more. I can’t part from her like this. The dance is 
over. The dancers will be going home now, and if the Schulze 
will not keep me over night, I’ll stay at the tavern; besides, I 
couldn’t find my way through the wood in the darkness.” 

Cautiously he descended the slope which he had climbed with 
Gertrud, intending to take the broad highway back into the vil- . 
lage, but the ground was soft and marshy, and where he expected 
to find the road was an alder thicket. In vain he searched with 
anxious haste ; the ground grew softer and marshier the farther 
he went; the undergrowth 
became thicker and armed 
with thorns, which tore his 
clothing and scratched his 
hands till the blood ran. 

He was afraid of going 
still farther astray, and 
stopped on a tolerably dry 
spot to wait till the old clock 
should strike one. 

But it did not strike; not ' 
a dog howled; no human 
sound reached his ear, and 
painfully and wearily, wet 
through and through, shak¬ 
ing with cold, he struggled 
back to the higher ground where Gertrud had left him. He 
made several more vain attempts to penetrate the thicket and 
find the village, but at last, thoroughly exhausted, he sought a 
sheltering tree under which to pass the night. Chilled with the 
frost, he could not sleep, and the hours dragged slowly. 

At last the first faint rays of dawn appeared, and he looked 
eagerly for the brown church-tower and the weather-beaten roofs 
of Germelshausen. Only a wilderness of bushes, with here and 
there a crooked willow, met his gaze. Not a road was discem- 
able; not a sign of human habitation was near. 

Unable to solve this riddle, Arnold wandered back some dis¬ 
tance into the valley. He came at last to the stone where he had 
sketched Gertrud. He would have known the place among a 
thousand. And now he knew exactly where he had come from 
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and where Germelshausen must be, and he walked rapidly down 
the valley, taking exactly the same direction which he had fol¬ 
lowed with Gertrud the day before. He also recognized the 
slope of the valley over which the mist lay; only the alder thicket 
separated him from the first house of the village. 
Now he had reached it! He pressed forward 
and found himself in the very same bog in which 
1 r" he had waded about all night. The village had 

/V vanished! 

■. J H Wholly puzzled and not trusting his own senses 

he spent several hours in fruitless search, wander¬ 
ing back and forth until his tired legs refused him further 


Utterly exhausted he threw himself under a tree, took Ger¬ 
trud’s picture from his portfolio and with deep sadness gazed on 
the dear face of the girl, realizing, almost with dismay, how 
strong a hold she had gained upon him. 

Suddenly there was a rustling in the foliage behind him, a dog 
barked, and as Arnold sprang quickly up, he saw an old hunter 
gazing curiously at him. 

“ God greet you," cried Arnold, rejoiced to meet a human 
being, and hastily thrusting the sketch back in his portfolio. 
“ You come most opportunely, friend, for I believe I have lost 

“ Hm,” said the old man. “ If you have lain here in the 
bushes the whole night, only half an hoiu’s walk from the good 
tavern at Dillstedt, I believe you have, indeed. Heavens, how 
you look I As if you had been up to your ears in thorns and 

“You are well acquainted in this forest ? ” asked Arnold, who 
above all things wished to know where he really was. 

“ I should say so,” laughed the himter, as he struck fire and 
lighted his .pipe. 

“ What is the name of the next village ? " 

“ Dillstedt, just over there. If you go to the top of that 
little slope you can easily see it lying before you.” 

“ And how far am I from Germelshausen ? ” 

“ Where ?" cried the hunter in horror, taking his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“ Germelshausen.” 

“ Heaven preserve us,” said the old man, casting a timorous 
look about. “ I know this wood well enough, but how many 
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fathoms deep in the earth the accursed village lies, God only 
knows, and it's nothing to us." 

“The accursed village,” cried Arnold in surprise. 

“ Germelshausen,—yes,” said the hunter. “Just there, in the 
marsh, where the old willows and alders now grow, the village 
must have stood many, many hundred years ago. Then it sank 
out of sight, no one knows why or where, and the story goes 
that every hundred years on a certain day it comes to light 
again; but no mortal man would want to happen there at the 
time. But your night’s lodging in the bushes doesn’t seem to 
have agreed with you. You’re as white as a sheet. Here, just 
take a drink out of this flask; it will do you good.” 

Thanks.” 

“ Now you had better go over to the tavern and find a warm 
bed.” 

“In Dillstedt? ” 

“ Why, yes—of course. There is no other near.” 

“ And Germelshausen ? ” 

“ Be so kind as not to mention that place again just here. 
Let the dead rest, and especially those who have no rest at 
all." 

“ But the village was here yesterday,” cried the young man, 
hardly able to control his voice. “ 1 was there; I ate there, 
drank there, danced there.” 

The hunter quietly examined the young man from head to 
foot, then said with a laugh; 

“ But it had another name, didn’t it ? Probably you have just 
come from Dillstedt. There was a dance there last night, and 
the strong beer which the host brews was perhaps too much for 

Instead of replying, Arnold opened his portfolio, took out 
the sketch which he had made from the church-yard and 
asked: 

“ Do you know that village ? ” 

“ No,” said the hunter, shaking his head; “ there is no such 
low tower anywhere about here. ” 

“ That is Germelshausen,” cried Arnold. “ And do your 
peasant girls in the neighborhood wear the costume of this girl 
here ? ” 

“ Hm, no; and what a strange funeral procession you have 
there.” 

Arnold made no reply; he thrust the papers back again into 
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his portfolio, and a strange feeling of wretchedness came over 

“You can't mistake the road to Dillstedt,” said the hunter, 
kindly, for a dim suspicion came to him that the stranger might 
not be just right in his mind; “ but, if you wish, I will go with 
you till we come in sight of the village.” 

“Thank you, no," said Arnold. “ I shall get there all right. 
So the village only rises once in a hundred years ? ” 

“So they say,” said the hunter; “who knows whether it 

“ God be with you,” said Arnold, offering the hunter his hand. 

“ Thanks," replied the man. “ Where are you going now ? ” 

“ To Dillstedt.” 

“ That's right. J ust over the slope there, you will find the 
broad highway.” 

Arnold turned and walked slowly along the path. But when 
he reached the elevation from which he could see the whole val¬ 
ley, he stopped a moment and looked back. 

“ Farewell, Gertrud,” he murmured low, and as he walked 
forward down the slope, tears filled his eyes. 




ANY years ago, as evening was closing in, 
the venerable Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, sixth 
prior of the Dominicans of Segovia, and 
third Grand Inquisitor of Spain, followed 
by a fra redcmftor, and preceded by two 
familiars of the Holy Office, the latter car¬ 
rying lanterns, made their way to a subter¬ 
ranean dungeon. The bolt of a massive door creaked, and 
they entered a mephitic in-pace, where the dim light revealed be¬ 
tween rings fastened to the wall, a blood-stained rack, a brazier, 
and a jug. On a pile of straw, loaded with fetters and his neck 
encircled by an iron carcan, sat a haggard man, of uncertain age, 
clothed in rags. 

This prisoner was no other than Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, a 
Jew of Arragon, who—accused of usury and pitiless scorn for 
the poor—had been daily subjected to torture for more than a 
year. Yet “his blindness was as dense as his hide,” and he had 
refused to abjure his faith. 

Proud of a filiation dating back thousands of years, proud of 
his ancestors—for all Jews worthy of the name are vain of their 
blood—he descended Talmudically from Othoniel and conse¬ 
quently from Ipsiboa, the wife of the last judge of Israel, a cir¬ 
cumstance which had sustained his courage amid incessant 
torture. With tears in his eyes at the thought of this resolute 
soul rejecting salvation, the venerable Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, 
approaching the shuddering rabbi, addressed him as follows: 

“ My son, rejoice; your trials here below are about to end. 

■ Adapted from the French, for Short Stories, by Mary J. SafiTord.— 
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If in the presence of such obstinacy I was forced to permit, with 
deep regret, the use of great severity, my task of fraternal correc¬ 
tion has its limits. You are the fig-tree which, having failed so 
many times to bear fruit, at last withered, but God alone can 
judge your soul. Perhaps Infinite Mercy will shine upon you at 
the last moment! We must hope so. There are examples. So 
sleep in peace to-night. To-morrow you will be included in the 
auto da ft; that is, you will be exposed to the qutmadero, the 
symbolical flames of the Everlasting Fire : it bums, as you know, 
only at a distance, my son; and Death is at least two hours 
(often three) in coming, on account of the wet, iced bandages, 
with which we protect the heads and hearts of the condemned. 
There will be forty-three of you. Placed in the last row, you 
will have time to invoke God and offer to Him this baptismal of 
fire, which is of the Holy Spirit. Hope in the Light, and rest.” 

With these words, having signed to his companions to unchain 
the prisoner, the prior tenderly embraced him. Then came the 
turn of the fra redemptor, who, in a low tone, entreated the Jew’s 
forgiveness for what he had made him suffer for the purpose of 
redeeming him; then the two familiars silently kissed him. This 
ceremony over, the captive was left, solitary and bewildered, in 
the darkness. 

Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, with parched lips and visage worn by 
suffering, at first gazed at the closed door with vacant eyes. 
Closed ? The word unconsciously roused a vague fancy in his 
mind, the fancy that he had seen for an instant the light of the 
lanterns through a chink between the door and the wall. A 
morbid idea of hope, due to the weakness of his brain, stirred 
his whole being. He dragged himself toward the strange appear¬ 
ance. Then, very gently and cautiou.sly, slipping one finger into 
the crevice, he drew the door toward him. Marvelous 1 By an 
extraordinary accident the familiar who closed it had turned the 
huge key an instant before it stmck the stone casing, so that the 
rasty bolt not having entered the hole, the door again rolled on 
its hinges. 

The rabbi ventured to glance outside. By the aid of a sort of 
luminous dusk he distinguish at first a semi-circle of walls indented 
by winding-stairs; and opposite to him, at the top of five or six 
stone steps, a sort of black portal, opening into an immense cor¬ 
ridor, whose first arches only were visible from below. 

Stretching himself flat he crept to the threshold. Yes, it was 
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really a corridor, but endless in length. A wan light illumined 
it: lamps suspended from the vaulted ceiling lightened at inter¬ 
vals the dull hue of the atmosphere—the distance was veiled in 
shadow. Not a single door appeared in the whole extent! Only 
on one side, the left, heavily grated loop-holes, sunk in the walls, 
admitted a light which must be that of evening, for crimson 
bars at intervals rested on the flags of the pavement. What a 
terrible silence! Yet, yonder, at the far end of that passage 
there might be a doorway of escape I The Jew’s vacillating hope 
was tenacious, for it was the last. 

W'ithout hesitating, he ventured on the flags, keeping close 
under the loop-holes, trying to make himself part of the blackness 
of the long walls. He advanced slowly, dragging himself along 
on his breast, forcing back the cry of pain when some raw wound 
sent a keen pang through his whole body. 

Suddenly the sound of a sandalled foot approaching reached 
his ears. He trembled violently, fear stifled him, his sight grew 
dim. Well, it was over, no doubt. He pressed himself into a 
niche and, half lifeless with terror, waited. 

It was a familiar hurrying along. He passed swiftly by, hold¬ 
ing in his clenched hand an instrument of torture—a frightful 
figure—and vanished. The suspense which the rabbi had endured 
seemed to have suspended the functions of life, and he lay nearly 
an hour unable to move. Fearing an increase of tortures if he 
were captured, he thought of returning to his dungeon. But the 
old hope whispered in his soul that divine perhaps, which com¬ 
forts us in our sorest trials. A miracle had happened. He could 
doubt no. longer. He began to crawl toward the chance of 
escape. Exhausted by suffering and hunger, trembling with 
pain, he pressed onward. The sepulchral corridor seemed to 
lengthen mysteriously, while he, still advancing, gazed into the 
gloom where there must be some avenue of escape. 

Oh! oh! He again heard footsteps, but this time they 
were slower, more heavy. The white and black forms of two 
inquisitors appeared, emerging from the obscurity beyond. They 
were conversing in low tones, and seemed to be discussing some 
important subject, for they were gesticulating vehemently. 

At this spectacle Rabbi Aser Abarbanel closed his eyes: his 
heart beat so violently that it almost suffocated him; his rags 
were damp with the cold sweat of agony; he lay motionless by 
the wall, his mouth wide open, under the rays of a lamp, pray¬ 
ing to the God of David. 
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Just opposite to him the two inquisitors paused under the 
light of the lamp—doubtless owing to some accident due to the 
course of their argument. One, while listening to his companion, 
gazed at the rabbi! And, beneath the look—whose absence of 
expression the hapless man did not at first notice—he fancied he 
again felt the burning pincers scorch his flesh, he was to be once 
more a living wound. Fainting, breathless, with fluttering eye¬ 
lids, he shivered at the touch of the monk’s floating robe. But— 
strange yet natural fact—the inquisitor’s gaze was evidently that 
of a man deeply absorbed in his intended reply, engrossed by what 
he was hearing; they were fixed—and seemed to look at the J ew 
without seeing him. 

In fact, after the lapse of a few minutes, the two gloomy 
figiues slowly pursued their way, still conversing in low tones, 
toward the place whence the prisoner had come; he had not been 
SEEN ! Amid the horrible confusion of the rabbi’s thoughts, the 
idea darted through his brain : “ Can I be already dead that 
they did not see me ? ” A hideous impression roused him from 
his lethargy: in looking at the wall against which his face was 
pressed, he imagined he beheld two fierce eyes watching him! 
He flung his head back in a sudden frenzy of fright, his hair fairly 
bristling! Yet, no I No. His hand groped over the stones; 
it was the reflection of the inquisitor’s eyes, still retained in his 
own, which had been refracted from two spots on the wall. 

Forward I He must hasten toward that goal which he fancied 
(absurdly, no doubt) to be deliverance, towards the darkness from 
which he was now barely thirty paces distant. He pressed for¬ 
ward faster on his knees, his hands, at full length, dragging him¬ 
self painfully along, and soon entered the dark portion of this 
terrible corridor. 

Suddenly the poor wretch felt a gust of cold air on the hand 
resting upon the flags; it came from under the little door to 
which the two walls led. 

Oh, Heaven, if that door should open outward. Every nerve 
in the miserable fugitive’s body thrilled with hope. He examined 
it from top to bottom, though scarcely able to distinguish its out¬ 
lines in the surrounding darkness. He passed his hand over it: 
no bolt, no lock! A latch I He started up, the latch yielded to the 
pressure of his thumb : the door silently swung open before him. 

“ Halleluia I " murmured the rabbi in a transport of grati¬ 
tude as, standing on the threshold, he beheld the scene before him. 
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The door had opened into the gardens, above which arched 
a starlit sky, into spring, liberty, life 1 It revealed the neighbor¬ 
ing fields, stretching toward the sierras, whose sinuous blue lines 
were relieved against the horizon. Yonder lay freedom 1 Oh, to 
escape 1 He would journey all night through the lemon groves, 
whose fragrance reached him. Once in the mountains and he was 
safe ! He inhaled the delicious air; the breeze revived him, his 
lungs expanded ! He felt in his swelling heart the Veni forhs of 
Lazarus I And to thank once more the God who had bestowed 
this mercy upon him, he extended his arms, raising his eyes 
toward Heaven. It was an ecstasy of joy 1 

Then he fancied he saw the shadow of his arms approach 
him—fancied that he felt these shadowy arms inclose, embrace 
him—and that he was pressed tenderly to some one's breast A 
tall figure actually did stand directly before him. He lowered 
his eyes—and remained motionless, gasping for breath, dazed, 
with fixed eyes, fairly driveling with terror. 

Horror! He was in the clasp of the Grand Inquisitor him¬ 
self, the venerable Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, who gazed at him 
with tearful eyes, like a good shepherd who had found his stray 

The dark-robed priest pressed the hapless Jew to his heart 
with so fervent an outburst of love, that the edges of the monochal 
hair-cloth rubbed the Dominican’s breast And while Aser 
Abarbanel with protruding eyes gasped in agony in the ascetic’s 
embrace, vaguely comprehending that alt the phases of this fatal 
evening were only a pre-arranged torture, that of Hope, the 
Grand Inquisitor, with an accent of touching reproach and a 
look of consternation, murmured in his ear, his breath parched 
and burning from long fasting : 

“ What, my son! On the eve, perchance, of salvation—you 
wished to leave us ? ” 








THE DEVIL’S SLIDE* 

A Legend of the Rocky Mountains 
By Frederic Morris 


N the heart of the Rocky Mountains there dwelt 
in ancient times a spirit or gnome, to whom 
the Indian tribes around about gave the name 
of Hal-Walla. He was a spirit of great power 
within the limits of his domain, which extended 
deep into the bowels of the earth. Myriads of 
inferior gnomes were subject to his rule, and 
were employed, under his wise dominion, in administering the 
business of his kingdom; checking and controlling the rude 
force of the fires that rage in the earth’s bosom, and making it 
serviceable in charging the rocky fissures with ores and minerals. 

• Written for Short Stories. Illustrated.—Copyrighted. 
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But once in a while, in the course of the centuries, he tires of 
his monotonous and gloomy life, and then it is his habit to come 
to the surface for a holiday. 

At first, in the far distant times, he found the earth inhabited 
by hideous monsters, and his only sport was to hunt the ich¬ 
thyosaurus, or to plunge deep into the pathless forests, and 
engage in fierce encounter with a terrible biped, who is known 
to us only as the prehistoric man. Hal-Walla, however, was 
rather peaceable than warlike; and after a few such visits he 
wearied of this rough sport, and many centuries came and went 
before he visited the upper earth again. Great was his surprise 
to find that the monsters of the early times had disappeared; 
the giant forests had given place to woods of much smaller 
growth; but what interested the gnome most of all, was the 
sight of a number of Indian villages, which clustered in the 
peaceful valley below. The men, women, and little children 
were a revelation to Hal-Walla. They reminded him strangely 
of the fierce beings he had grappled with in the forests of pre¬ 
historic times, and yet they were so different. Clad in scant, 
bright-colored garments, their red skins shone with cunningly 
painted designs. Their manners were gentle—for it was a peace¬ 
able Indian tribe that had built its wigwams on Hal-Walla’s 
domain. They were kind to their women, and the children 
played harmlessly about, shooting at marks with small bows and 
arrows, running swift races, or flying on their ponies over hill 
and dale. 

Dwelling invisible and unsuspected among them, Hal-Walla 
took delight in studying the ways and habits of these beings, 
so new and strange to him. He soon learned their language, 
and often sat at night in their wigwams, listening to their talk 
about their ponies, their crops, the chase, or the danger that 
threatened from hostile tribes. And while the Spirit thus dwelt 
in their tents, their good fortune was wonderful. For Hal- 
Walla caused their crops to grow as they never did before; 
and no arrow sent after a buffalo or deer, no matter by how 
young and raw a hand, was known to miss its mark; and once, 
when a band of hostile red men came swarming over the moun¬ 
tains to attack the peaceful dwellers in the valley, he assumed 
a shape of terror, drove them before him like cattle, and slew 
them in great numbers. 

All this led these simple folk to believe in the presence of a 
good being among them, and sweet to Hal-Walla were the words 
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of thanks and praise which he overheard at their camp-fires at 
night. But one day, as the gnome was roaming about the moun¬ 
tains, he spied a maiden, fair and beautiful—an Indian princess, 
the only daughter of the great Chief Winotah, of the powerful 
tribe of the Utes. She was seated, chatting with her girl play¬ 
mates and attendants, at the foot of a huge waterfall, which went 
swirling and tumbling into a rude natural basin. The subsequent 
conduct of the gnome, as we shall presently see, would indicate 
that her innocent beauty impressed him deeply; for when, on 
the next day, the maidens came again to sit by the waterfall, 
they were amazed to find the scene wholly changed. Tall trees, 
which had not been there before, made a shady grove about it; 
the wild sweep of the cataract had been checked, so that it now 
fell with a gentle murmur into the basin, which had grown large 
and wide, and was filled to the brim with the cool, limpid water, 
showing the pebbly bottom in its transparent depth. “ It is the 
Good Spirit who has done this,” cried the maidens; and, amid 
wonder and laughter and congratulation, they speedily prepared 
for a bath. The princess was the first to venture in; but no 
sooner was she immersed, than she sank out of sight. Vainly 
her shrieking companions clutched at the glossy black hair, as 
they saw her disappear; and when Visula, the princess’s favorite, 
plunged in to share her fate, some unseen power prevented her 
from sinking, and she could only float lightly on the limpid sur¬ 
face, like a petal from a wild rose. 

Frightened and weeping, the girls returned to the village and 
imparted all that had happened to Winotah. The chief rent his 
garment, scattered to the winds the plumes that waved so proudly 
on his head, and grieved for the loss of his favorite daughter. 
After a while he took courage and went to view with his own 
eyes the fatal spot where she had disappeared. But the magical 
illusion was gone, and the waterfall tumbled in unbridled fury 
down the mountain-side, as it had ever done within the memory 
of man. 

Meanwhile the princess, who had lost consciousness when she 
felt herself sinking, had been carried by Hal-Walla through his 
subterranean kingdom to a beautiful valley, which his magic had 
filled with wonders. When she awoke, she found herself reclin¬ 
ing on a grassy knoll, dressed in bright garments; and the sun¬ 
light, glinting through the shady trees, fell on the form of a 
handsome young chief standing reverently before her. This 
was none other than Hal-Walla, who had assumed this pleasing 
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shape as being most likely to find favor in the eyes of the maid. 
In glowing words he spoke to her of love; told her the secret 
of his being; told her of his great kingdom in the bowels of the 
earth; of the power he possessed to bring good or evil fortune to 
her tribe; and so wooed her for his wife. But the princess only 
sighed in answer, and reproached him with tears for having 
removed her from her people. Nothing that Hal-VValla could 
say or promise seemed to give her cheer; and he was forced to 
realize that he had been too sudden, and must patiently seek to 
win her by degrees. 

“ These beings require companionship,” he said to himself, 
when he had thought the matter over. “ She must be amused; 
that will set everything right." And like a flash he flew out into 
the fields where the maize was ripening, picked a dozen ears, 
and brought them with a triumphant smile to the princess, who 
was wandering disconsolately under the trees. 

“ Fairest daughter of earth,” said he, “ I have brought what 
will give thee joy. Take these ears of maize; touch them with 
this magic rod, and give them the form of any being thy heart 

So saying, he wisely left the princess to herself, and she lost 
no time in availing herself of the gift. Touching one of the ears 
with the rod she cried ; “ Visula, dear playmate, appear! ” and 
instantly Visula lay at her feet, kissing her hands, and, in her 
joy, laughing and weeping at once. The illusion was so perfect, 
that the princess knew not whether she held in her arms the real 
Visula or merely her shadow. But this gave her no concern. 
She surrendered herself wholly to the delight of having her dear¬ 
est friend with her; and the two wandered arm-in-arm about the 
gardens and grottoes and groves with which the gnome had 
adorned the valley, to make it a pleasant abiding-place for his 
fair prisoner. 

The beautiful princess soon converted all her supply of maize 
ears into the girl friends she was accustomed to. She was now 
far less lonely, and seemed to grow brighter and more content; 
so that Hal-Walla congratulated himself on his penetration and 
the progress he was making in the knowledge of human kind. 

But as the weeks slipped by, the princess began to notice that 
her companions were growing pale and sickly. She alone, 
among them all, bloomed fresh and fair as a rose. One morn¬ 
ing, when she stepped from her wigwam, what horror was hers 
when she saw that they had all turned old and haggard, and 
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were so weak that they could scarcely move. In her terror, she 
called loudly for Hal-Walla, who immediately appeared. 

“ Base Spirit,” she cried, “ is it not enough that thou hast 
deprived me of my freedom ? Why take from me my only sol¬ 
ace, the companionship of these dear maids f What has hap¬ 
pened to them ? Why do they look so old and strange ? ” 

“ Blame me not, fair maid,” replied the Spirit. “ They are, if 
you remember, but ears of maize. As long as they were fresh, 
the magic rod lent life and youth to the forms they borrowed. 
But now the juices of Nature are dried up within them, and soon 
they must return to dust. Do but touch them once again with 
your rod.” 

She did as she was bidden, and, as she touched them, the 
shadows vanished, and only a handful of dried-up maize ears 
remained. 

“ Weep not, fair one,” continued the Spirit. “ What our 
bounteous Mother Nature gave us once she will give again. In 
a flash I will return with a new supply.” 

So saying, he vanished, shot through space, and arrived at the 
maize field. But much to his embarrassment, he found that the 
maize had all been garnered, and not one ear remained. When 
he returned to the princess, she saw by his manner that some-' 
thing had gone wrong. 

“Thou hast deceived me,” cried she. “ Where is the 

“ Maiden,” he answered, “ wilt thou forgive my want of 
foresight ? Inexperienced in the ways of mankind, I wholly 
forgot that the maize had been garnered, and there is none 
left in the fields. Have patience with me but one short week, 
and thou shalt have maize ears in abundance.” 

The Spirit thereupon, with the help of his gnomes, quickly 
plowed and planted an acre of ground thick with the precious 
com. The underground fires were made to heat the soil, while 
he poured rain in abundance from above. Quickly the green 
shoots poked their heads above the ground, and throve and 
grew apace. 

But with all his thoughtfulness and anxiety to please, not a 
smile or answering look could he win from the fair princess. 
Patiently he anticipated her every wish, hoping for the time 
when his devotion would be rewarded. But in this he reckoned 
without his host. He was, after all, but a novice in his study 
of the human heart, and had taken it for granted that the maid’s 
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affections were disengaged. Poor Spirit! He knew not that 
the princess had no heart to give him, since for more than a 
year she had loved Idanha, a young chief of the tribe of the 
Shoshones, whom she was to have wedded at the period of the 
next new moon. But so closely had she kept the secret guarded 
in her bosom, that the gnome even now had no suspicion of the 
truth. While he worked by night and day to hasten the growth 
of the maize, which he fondly hoped would restore the maid to 
her wonted cheerfulness, her thoughts were busy with a plan of 

In a week’s time, as the Spirit had promised, the maize was 
ripe. Each day the princess went to the field, plucked a few 
ears, and once more gave them forms of life. But to one of 
the ears she secretly gave the form of a magpie. “ Fly, talking 
bird,” said she, “ till thou comest to the tribe of the Shoshones, 
and tell the young chief Idanha, that his beloved is foully held 
prisoner by the Spirit Hal-Walla, but is planning to escape. Bid 
him wait for me in the Valley of Pines, the third sleep from now, 
with horses and men. Begone, away I ” The bird obediently 
rose in the air, and her eyes followed it longingly till it faded in 
the distance. 

The young chief meanwhile had taken the disappearance of 
his dear princess greatly to heart. He became melancholy and 
sad; even the chase lost its attractions. In the depth of his 
misery he derived a gloomy comfort from the profound solitude 
of the forest, where he spent his time mourning her as dead. 
One day, as he sat brooding thus, the stillness about him was 
broken by the sharp, shrill utterance of his name. As he started 
to his feet, the cry was repeated, and he saw with amazement 
that it came from a magpie, who was sitting on one of the 
lower limbs of a gigantic fir-tree. With, the illogical intuition 
of love, a vague hope thrilled through his soul, and, holding out 
his hand, he invited the bird to perch on his finger. The mag¬ 
pie accepted the invitation, delivered the message which the 
princess had sent, and then fluttered away, leaving the astonished 
Idanha in transports of happiness. With a cheerfulness to 
which he had long been a stranger, he returned to his wigwam, 
got together the braves, ponies, and provisions he needed, and 
set out straightway for the Valley of Pines. 

On the third day the princess prepared to execute her plan. 
The sun was painting the hill-tops in golden glory, and the earth 
was fresh with the moist odors of the awakening day, when she 
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came forth from her wigwam in all the radiance of her beauty. 
Well she knew whom she would find lingering about; and when 
she advanced to meet him with a smile of promise upon her lips 
—the first she had ever bestowed upon the unhappy gnome— 
his rapture knew no bounds. 

“ Fair one,” cried he, “ hast thou come at last to reward me 
for my long faithfulness ? To say the word that will make me 
the happiest of my kind ? " 

The wily princess blushed and cast down her eyes. 

“ Immortal spirit,” she answered, “ how can a mere daughter of 
earth withstand thee ? It is true, thy gentle constancy has taken 
my heart captive; but what proof have I that thou wilt always 
be patient and kind, if I make thee my master, and consent to 
be thy spouse ? ” 

“ Set me any task thou wilt,” cried the gnome, jo)rfully, “ that 
I may show how patient and obedient a slave I will be to thee; 
and I swear by my immortal being I will perform it.” 

“ Be it so,” said the shrewd princess. “ If we are to be wed, 
I have a fancy for a grand festival. Go you, then, to the maize- 
field and make a faithful count of the ears that are growing 
there. But mind you make no mistake ! Then will I give them 
the forms of the people of my tribe, that I may be wedded with 
dancing and feasting, as becomes the daughter of a great chief." 

Reluctant as the gnome was to part from the maid at the very 
moment when—as he fondly believed—his constancy and devo¬ 
tion had touched her heart, he had no choice but to obey. In a 
twinkling he was at the maize-field and busy with his task. But 
Hal-Walla was clumsy at counting, and in the eagerness and 
excitement of his new-born hopes he made so many mistakes 
that his figures were soon involved in an almost hopeless tangle. 

The princess, meanwhile, had no sooner disposed of the 
gnome than she prepared for instant flight. She had a good, 
stout maize ear ready at hand, which a touch of the rod trans¬ 
formed into an enormous eagle, and as she lightly leaped upon 
his back, he soared into the air and bore her away. Floating 
high above the mountain-peaks, her sharp eyes scanned the 
vary'ing panorama below, until they distinguished the Valley of 
Pines. With a steady hand she guided the eagle’s flight to the 
spot where Idanha and his braves were waiting, and as the bird 
bore her in safety to the ground, she threw herself, delirious with 
joy, upon her lover's breast. 

.^fter wrestling long with the hateful problem, the gnome 
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finally completed his task, and returned to lay the results at the 
feet of the maid. But when he found no trace of her either in 
the grove, the grotto or the garden, a dark suspicion flashed 
across his mind. Instantly rising to the height of the clouds, he 
spied his fair prisoner, her lover and his braves, just crossing the 
boundary of his domain, beyond which he had no power. With 
a wild howl of rage, he gathered up some clouds in his fist and 
hurled them after the fugitives. A terrific thunder-storm broke 
over their heads. Cursing the whole human race, and the feminine 
portion of it in particular, the gnome dashed madly into the 
tempest he had caused as best suited to his humor. Then taking 
a last look at the earth, which had suddenly grown hateful to him, 
with the thunder and lightning, wind and rain raging and warring 
and flashing about him, he threw himself headlong down the 
mountain-side into the bowels of the earth, and resumed the sway 
of his subterranean kingdom. 

But the path he plowed through the rugged rocks as he shot 
downward still remains, like a gigantic causeway, and will in all 
likelihood endure thus till Time is gray. Truly, “ the evil that 
men do lives after them,”—and the same may be said of spirits. 
The good that Hal-Walla had done was soon forgotten, and he 
was remembered only as the Evil Spirit, who had wickedly ab¬ 
ducted the fair princess. And as the generations came and went, 
these rocks, marking the place of his violent descent, received the 
name of the “ Devil’s Slide.” 



UNEXPLAINED 



By F. E. Hamilton 


^ HE purple shadows of the mountains fell softly 
about our cabin door. 

Within, the dying fire cast fantastic gleams 
across the uneven hearthstone, whispering low 
with its flickering tongues to the hound that lay 
stretched before it, until he whimpered in his sleep; without, 
we three, Jack Jentry, Juan, our half-breed guide, and I, prone 
upon our blankets, smoked our evening pipes and gloried in the 
blessings of air, color, and scenery bestowed by nature’s lavish 
hand in this New Mexican wilderness. 

Life ran with even flow among the great peaks and upon the 
broad opens about us, and each day very joy of existence sent 
the full-pulsed blood bounding through the veins. 

To eat, to ride, to sleep; to breathe the invisible champagne 
of the plateau, and feast the vision upon the beauty of mountain, 
cliff and forest; to ride the half-wild bronco that spumed the 
earth beneath him, and to hunt the elk, the bear, and the moun¬ 
tain lion; to sleep beneath the great dome of a star-studded 
heaven, that all night long seemed to throb with a pearly light, 
and a music too celestial for human ears ; these were all bless¬ 
ings that made life worth the living. 

Away to the west the serrated wall had lo.st its tone of gray 
in inky blackness; above, the grand arch was slowly dimming 
from blue to deeper cobalt, and eastward the mountain-tops 
that upheld the rim of heaven had gleamed with crimson, then 
changed to gold, and now were wrapped with royal purple, 
fringed with darkness about their feet: night was at hand. 

The low breath of the south wind, just moving along the wide 
plain, came to us flower-scented, bearing upon its wings the 
musical ripple of the Aroya Salado, more than a mile away, on 
its endless journey to join the current of Los Pecos. 

Through the soft twilight fell the weird cry of a belated sand- 
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hill crane, and now and again the querulous bark of a wander¬ 
ing coyote rasped the ear. 

I knocked the ashes from my pipe and turned to Jack. 

“ I’m early in, for we must make a start before sun-up to 
reach the spring in time. J uan, you’re sure the lion does not 
drink until noon ? ” 

The Indian-Mexican opened his thin lips, removed the corn- 
husk cigarette that dried his savage blood eighteen hours out of 
every twenty-four, and replied : 

“ Si, Signor, not before. The puma sleep all day except just 
one drink, and that he find when the sun full high.” 

“ And if we ambush on the north and east sides of the canyon, 
one of us will surely have a shot ? ” 

“ Si, Signor.” 

Jack turned lazily on his blanket. 

“ Why kill the brute, Francois ? He loves life. Strange, how 
easily we snap the golden cord that no human fingers have yet 
learned to re-tie. What is life, that all should so cling to it; or 
death, that all should so fear it ? ” 

“By the shade of Sam Houston, Jack!” cried I, rising, 
“ you should have been a philosopher, a cynic, a stoic, an 
occultist—anything, in fact, but a hunter. ’ What have you eaten 
to-day that disagrees with you ? ” 

My friend laughed as he blew a cloud from his lips. 

“ Did you ever look into that East Indian science to which 
you refer, Fran9ois'? Occultism? .Do you know, I sometimes 
think there’s a deal in it, rightly understood. Why should not 
man so train and elevate his spiritual nature, that something 
which separates him from all else earthly, as to be able to annihi¬ 
late space and material barriers, even as in thought we now do ?” 

“Jack, you’re smely sick. I will not answer you. And yet, 
although I do not deny the empiric realms yet to be conquered 
by the soul of man, I must affirm my own agnosticism, and await 
the proof. Turn in, turn in, my boy; it will be morning before 
we know it” 

Yielding to my entreaties, the hammocks were swung, the 
hound tethered at the open door as guard, and half an horn- 
later sleep ruled within the silent cabin. 

A dozen miles down the Salado a bit of rugged canyon cut 
its way through the sloping plain, and somewhere within its 
densely wooded thickets was the lair of a monster puma, or, as 
the animal is better known to Americans, mountain lion. Half 
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a score of times within as many weeks we had seen the beast, 
but never had been able to get within range. Close to the 
mouth of the canyon, and where it widened to a little park as it 
debouched into the valley of the Salado, was a beautiful spring, 
and at this spring Juan assured us, from the sign, the puma was 
daily wont to drink. 

Our plan was to ambush this—its distance from either side 
being less than two hundred yards—and when the animal came 
at noon to kill him. In order successfully to do so we must 
leave our camp early, make sure our positions on opposite sides 
of the spring, under cover, and then await the coming of our 
game. 

Just as the first long lances of light, brilliant as spear shafts 
dipped in blood, were piercing the mists of the morning. Jack 
and I, after a hearty breakfast, were in saddle and began our 
ride to the canyon. Juan watched us depart with the solemn 
immobility of countenance common to his class, and in reply to 
our direction that supper be ready at five, as we should then re¬ 
turn with a puma skin, he exhaled tobacco smoke from mouth 
and nose, waved his hand with native grace, and turned away, 
muttering Quien sabe I 

Our way was across a rolling open, carpeted with grasses, 
splashed here and there with the color of the gorgeous orange 
poppies, and diversified with clumps of noble pines. The pure 
air of the morning was like wine, the cries of the mountain jays 
filled the ears, and the sualit peaks afar contrasted vrith the 
shadowed canyons near at hand. The old world seemed young 
again in the glory of a new day, and with high hopes and spir¬ 
its we galloped onward. 

Two hours sufficed to reach the little park inclosing the 
spring, and, dismounting, we tethered our horses half a mile from 
the proposed ambush, down the wind, amid luxuriant feed and 
within easy reach of water. Then cautiously we approached the 
field of action. 

The fringe of timber and chaparral which covered the walls 
of the canyon at this point formed almost a circle, broken only 
where it touched the banks of the Salado, inclosing an irregular 
space of perhaps fifty acres, near the centre of which was the 
spring. Jack was to lie in wait on the nearest side, while I was 
to work down the river and into the opposite cover; each seek¬ 
ing to place himself in the most available position to obtain a 
shot at anything approaching the water. 
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Leaving my companion, with all possible care I proceeded to 
my point of ambush, and without much trouble secured a spot 
well protected both from the rays of the sun and from view, 
where, partly resting against a tree and sheltered on either side 
and in front by scrub cedar, Spanish dagger and sage bush, I 
could see the spring and its surroundings. Then 1 composed 
myself, rifle in hand, for some hours of silent waiting. 

Having for a time studied all the little park until each bunch 
of cactus, sage or soap-root was familiar to me, I found myself 
becoming somewhat interested in the inquisitiveness of the jays 
that fluttered all about me, evidently disturbed by such an 
unusual visitor to their wooded haunts. 

One of the birds would fly swiftly and noiselessly as an owl 
directly towards me until barely out of reach, when, with a sud¬ 
den dropping of the long, rudder-like tail, he would arrest his 
motion and alight soft as a snowflake upon the nearest limb. 
From that point of vantage he would look me over like a horse- 
jockey at a fair, turning his head, rolling his eyes, flirting both 
wings and tail, but all without a sound, until, in the same swift 
and silent manner, he would be joined by a companion. The 
newcomer would go through much the same tactics, and then 
would begin a discussion animated to the last degree. 

What they said of me, my personal appearance, dress, and 
manners I was unable to determine; but from the vigorous and 
harsh cries of evident disapproval, I had no doubt the conclusion 
was not a flattering one, and that the expressions used were 
insulting and abusive to the verge of profanity; for often the two 
became three, and the three a half-dozen before I sent them 
all scurrying in hurried flight by some quick motion of my 

A number of times this was repeated, imtil I began to fear 
the disturbance might alarm the puma, when, without apparent 
cause, a sudden silence fell, then all the birds turned their heads 
in one direction, as if noting a new object of interest, and an 
instant later rose in evident trepidation to disappear for good. 

Somewhat surprised, I looked carefully and listened intently, 
but could discover no cause for their flight. 

And now there fell upon me a most overpowering desire to 
sleep, that, aided by the brooding silence, the soft air, the warm 
sunlight, and my early rising, seemed likely to conquer me, not¬ 
withstanding all endeavor. I dared not rise, for it was now 
between ten and eleven o'clock and the lion might appear at 
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any moment, but even as I grasped my rifle more firmly and 
strove to fasten my eyes upon the spring in the open, the picture 
before me faded, the lethargy of slumber wrapped me about, 
and despite will, desire and all, I drifted unconsciously out upon 
the shoreless sea of dreams. 

A strange, incongruous medley filled my brain, teeming with 
figures and faces unknown to me. Afterward, upon waking, I 
could recall only a dim, confused picture, wherein a puma 
seemed to struggle with men in the dark, and one clad in foreign 
robes, with a turban on his head, wielded a long creese indis¬ 
criminately. I seemed to be in danger upon the deck of a boat 
on a moonlit sea, but was protected; while at the same time I 
felt that I had saved the life of one who was to me a stranger. 

It was a most wearying, unsatisfactory, and altogether dis¬ 
agreeable dream, and I awoke with a start to find the sun at the 
zenith, and all nature bowed in silence before his majesty. 

As my wandering wits came slowly back to my surroundings, 
half dazed I looked anxiously out into the open before me. 

A single glance sent an electric thrill through every nerve, and 
in the twinkling of an eye I was awake from crown to toe. This 
is what I saw : 

Close beside the spring, stretched upon the greensward, lay a 
man clad in brilliant costume. His face was turned away from 
me, but the long arm thrown loosely back and the outstretched 
hand were brown as an Indian’s. Not twenty feet distant, his 
dun-colored body quivering with excitement, the long tail 
twitching as a cat’s when about to leap upon a bird, and his 
great head and neck outstretched with cruel eagerness toward 
the sleeper, was the puma, gathering his feet beneath him while 
he paused for the deadly spring! 

With the instinct of a hunter my rifle found my shoulder, and 
my eye glanced along its burnished barrel. My body became 
nerve-stiffened, my breath ceased, and even my heart stood still 
as I covered the head of the great brute with the little ivory 
foresight, and my finger pressed steadily upon the trigger. 

Over all the, beautiful landscape lay the glorious light of the 
sun, brightening tree and rock, grassy plain and stream, while 
the soft perfume of a thousand brilliant flowers intoxicated the 
senses; and amidst all, grim death crouched, only waiting. 

A puff of white smoke, an out-shooting tongue of flame, a 
sharp report that echoed and re-echoed from the walls of the 
little canyon, and as 1 swung my rifle muzzle to one side 1 saw 
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the lion leap wildly into the air in his last agonizing struggle, 
and fall dead within three paces of his intended prey. At the 
same instant the sleeping man sprang to his feet, and as I 
hastened from my hiding-place toward him, he looked once at 
the body of the lifeless monster, then turned to greet me with 
salaams and gestures of the utmost adoration. 

His dress was the strangest ever seen along the valley of the 
Pecos. Upon his feet were sandab, worn with travel, his body 
was wrapped in a loose, white gown, which, covering flowing 
trousers and a vest of crimson, was girt about the waist with a 
sash of the same rich color, while his head was encircled with a 
turban of spotless white, in strong contrast with the bronzed 
visage beneath it. 

As I approached he prostrated himself upon the ground, his 
face in the dust, and with low cries, crept toward me. When I 
had reached his side he suddenly seized my foot and, before I 
could prevent, had placed it upon his bended neck. 

With an exclamation of indignant surprise I sprang back, 
and sought to raise the man from the earth; but despite all my 
efforts he remained kneeling before me, bowing his face to the 
grasses, kissing my moccasined feet, speaking continuously with 
a soft voice in some foreign and to me unknown tongue. 

For a moment it seemed as if the dream had reflected itself 
upon my waking hours, for so sudden had thb all taken place 
that less time had passed than is required in the narrating since 
I lay concealed within the cover of the chaparral, and now the 
dead puma upon one side, and the strange figure clad in East 
Indian robes upon the other, vividly recalled the central pictures 
in the phantasm of my sleep. 

But I shook myself free from such odd fancies, and by actual 
force raised the stranger to hb feet before me. He was a tall, 
thin man, with smooth, bronzed face, full of intelligente. The 
deep eyes that looked into mine told the gratitude his lips could 
not convey, while the sweet smile that curved his handsome 
mouth, and the graceful gestures of the long, aristocratic hands, 
all betrayed, the gentleman and the cosmopolitan, even though 
his Oriental face and costume belonged to a land half the 
world away. 

He saw that his words meant nothing to me, and quickly sub¬ 
stituted the sign language, picturing with mobile face and sup¬ 
ple arm and body the weariness of a long journey, the welcome 
draught at the spring, the rest, the slumber, the crouching dan- 
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ger of the lion, my sudden appearance and his happy rescue. 
All this followed by overwhelming thanks, that, even without 
words, were so poured upon me that 1 blushed beneath my tan. 

As I stood shaking my head deprecatingly and waving my 
hands as though to kill a puma were like the slaughter of an 
antelope, an every-day affair, the stranger suddenly produced 
from within his girdle a small bag, and to my intense surprise 
poured from it a handful of gems; rubies, red as sun-touched 
blood, opals like great stars, and diamonds, flashing with liquid 
light, all of which he extended to me with such an exquisite grace 
that I was even tempted to receive them. 

Instantly, however, my face flamed again, and almost rudely 
I refused the prince’s ransom he offered me, and with such 
gestures as I could command, sought to indicate the slight 
obligation that he was under for my action. 

A look of pain crossed his sensitive countenance, but selecting 
one of the gems that was set in a ring, a sapphire of magnificent 
color and size, he so pressed my acceptance of it that I was 
forced to permit him to place it upon my finger. Having done 
so, again he would have knelt to kiss the ground at my feet had 
I not prevented him, and at that moment discovering Jack 
stumbling down the opposite wall of the canyon, I pointed in his 
direction. The stranger turned to look, while I stepped a few 
paces toward my friend. 

Jack was hiurying forward, and as he came he shouted : 

“ I heard your shot, but could not see the lion until he sprang 
into the air. It was magnificent! ” 

“ Yes," I replied, “ and a lucky stroke, too, else our Eastern 
friend here would shortly have ended his travels,” and I half 
turned to bring the Oriental within the range of my vision. 

But I saw only the yellow-brown body of my victim, stretched 
where he fell, staining the vivid green of the grass with his dark 
blood ; only the sparkling water of the spring, reflecting the clear 
blue of the heavens above; the level plain was void of all else. 
The man had gone ! 

I uttered a cry, stepped backward a pace, and looked again. 
The sunlight lay warm and silent over all, and through the crys¬ 
tal purity of that high altitude I could see in every direction 
with wonderful clearness, but the little park was desert bare 
except for Jack and myself; in the turn of an eye, the draught 
of a breath, the other had disappeared! 

A moment I stood as if stunned, a vague horror chilled me. 
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then as the voice of my companion fell upon my ear I turned to 
him and cried, “Where did he go ? " 

“ Who, the puma ? Why, there he lies before you! ” and in 
amazement Jack pointed to the dead lion almost at my feet. 

“ No, the other; the East Indian, who was here but a mo¬ 
ment ago! You saw him, and now he has disappeared! It’s 
the strangest thing I ever knew—what was he, and where has 
he gone ? ” ' 

Jentry gazed at me in open-eyed astonishment. “Are you 
mad, sun-touched, or what ? An East Indian, and I saw him ? 
In Heaven’s name what do you mean ? I have seen no one but 
you since we left camp this morning I ’’ 

Again a strange terror came over me, my eyes grew dim, my 
ears rang as with the sound of many bells, and the beating of 
my heart was oppressive. What phantasmagoria had beguiled 
me, what apparition had here so fronted me at noonday ? Was 
I, as Jack feared, going mad ? 

My face must have been ghastly, for my companion laid his 
hand upon my arm, and with soothing words sought to lead me 
to the side of the spring. 

“ Francois, my friend, let me give you a cup of water, with a 
dash from my flask; you have sat too long in the sun; and 
then you must lie down in the shadow over yonder while I take 
the jacket from the puma. Come.” 

I followed, unresisting, to the spring, watched Jentry dip the 
cool water in his cup and add a little whiskey, then accepted it 
from his hand, still dazed, still unable to think clearly; when, 
as I raised the draught to my lips, my eyes fell upon the ring 
on my finger. With a cry I dropped the cup, extending my 

“See! I was right! He was here—an East Indian, for he 
left this as a token! ” 

Jentry bent above the stone, examining it with all the care of 
a connoisseur, then raising his face he gazed long and steadily 
into my eyes. At last he said, simply, “ Tell me of this man.” 

And I told him. Told him of the figure lying beside the 
spring with the lithe beast creeping, creeping toward it; of the 
sudden shot and the wakened man bowing at my feet; of the 
gems and the ring; of the stranger’s dress and foreign tongue, 
and, lastly, of his disappearance. 

Through it all Jack stood motionless, devouring me with his 
eyes. When I had finished he drew a long breath, took off his 
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hat, rumpled his wavy hair, as he had a trick of doing, and 
looked on every side; then, lastly, whistled long and low, and 
said, “ Well?" 

And, like him, looking over all the little park before us, 
brought my still questioning eyes back to my friend’s face and 
replied, “ Well ? ” 

Without further words we stripped the lion’s skin and bound 
it in a bundle ready to be lashed at my saddle. We drank from 
the spring and ate the bits of bread and meat we had brought 
for lunch. We watched and listened and waited silently for 
an hour or more; but the only remaining trace of our strange 
visitor was the mark of one sandaled foot close upon the margin 
of the water, and the gem upon my finger. 

Jentry had been smoking for a long time, evidently deeply 
wrapped in thought, when at last, with a start, he rose and, 
Indian fashion, began to search for trails about the spring. I 
followed him, and together, in circle after circle, each greater 
than the last, we closely examined every rod of the little park. 
But all to no purpose. 'There were three trails, each pointing 
toward the water; Jentry’s, mine, and the puma’s. None other; 
and as we ceased our fruitless search the westering sun reminded 
us of the twelve-mile gallop still to be taken, and, unsatisfied 
and bewildered, we reluctantly turned away to seek our saddles 
and the camp. 

As we left the open behind us. Jack paused once more to sur¬ 
vey its loneliness, his sweeping view scrutinizing every foot from 
canyon wall to canyon wall; then, turning with baffled look to 

“ Last night you admitted the possibility of occultism, but 
demanded a sign, f believe you wear it now upon your hand," 
pointing to the magnificent sapphire that' gleamed with dull, 
blue lustre in the golden sunlight. 

Swiftly we rode homeward, silent for miles at a time, while 
before us day faded, and from the ramparts of the Chicoto range 
behind, the wonderful glory of night—that ever present similitude 
of death—grew and spread and at last enveloped us, just as the 
wavering light from our cabin door brightened the trail and won 
a neigh of welcome from our wearied horses. 

Five years later, at Nice, I was seeking in the Riviera to 
regain the health lost by a too earnest attention to business in 
great Paris. Jentry, my old hunter friend, I had not seen 
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since the morning upon the dock at San Francisco when he 
bade me good-by on his way to the Orient. 

And as his steamer roared with compressed power, and the 
tattle of late-coming baggage, officers’ orders and men’s cries, 
heavy trampling of horses’ feet upon the wharf, and eager laugh 
and chatter of passengers and friends all about us filled the 
air and ears. Jack held my hand and, gazing earnestly at the 
sapphire quaintly set in beaten gold upon my finger, said; 
“ When I see you again, Fran5ois, I shall know more, and I 
doubt not you will, too, of this ring and its donor." 

But the years had passed as years will, and my experience in 
far-away New Mexico remained as it had been created, an 
unset cameo, wonderful and unexplainable, even as the gem 
itself. 

I was hot living in the city, but some miles away on the 
hills toward Ville-Franche, near the roadstead, in a little sum¬ 
mer cottage belonging to an Englishman. I had chosen this 
spot because of the magnificent view of the Mediterranean, 
and the ease with which I could find my friends among the 
naval officers when in port. 

It was April, and the days passed one after the other, as the 
novitiate nuns in the processional at St. Margaret’s Convent 
upon the hills back of my cottage—each more beautiful than 
the preceding one. The glory of air and sky and distant moun¬ 
tain reminded me often of far-away America, only here was 
added the wonderful majesty of the sea. 

The afternoon was waning; the soft throb of the almost 
tideless waters upon the pure sand of the shore soothed and 
beguiled me, as idly I swung, half asleep, within my hammock, 
in the fullest enjoyment of perfect rest. Not more than three 
miles away lay a man-of-war, her symmetrical proportions 
reflected in the untroubled blue beneath as in a sister ship of 
Neptune’s world. I was to dine on board at seven, and as the 
golden moments slipped one by one through the fingers of 
time into the shadows of eternity, my social duty drew near and 
nearer, until reluctantly rousing myself, I told Giovanni to 
make the boat ready while I dressed for the evening. 

Although a gondolier, my servant was something more, and 
able to manage the little gig that I had rented for the season 
with perfect safety. It was only a cockle-shell, but stiff and 
staunch, well qualified to drift along the Mediterranean’s sum- 
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Promptly on time my black-browed Italian appeared, and 
seating myself at the tiller, we slipped away from the jetty and 
out toward the warship. The coolness of coming night and 
its restful silence as well, had fallen upon the scene, and as I 
half reclined in the stem and gazed at the fleecy, sunset clouds 
that floated so far above me, and enjoyed the soothing motion 
of sea and boat, life seemed a boon rather than a burden. 

My friends met me at the landing ladder, and leaving 
Giovanni to the care of certain of his countr5mien among the 
crew, I was soon at table in the cabin, in the full enjoyment of 
a good dinner and a most charming company of gentlemen. 

When the cloth was removed and coffee served, stories be¬ 
came the order of the hour, and as time sped, by some chance 
the supernatural, that finds so warm a spot in every sailor’s 
heart, became our theme; and after listening to the recital of 
divers strange experiences from some of the others, I told the 
tale of my ring. 

It was received as the success of the evening, and for more 
than three hours we discussed the singular occurrence, offering 
a thousand explanations, none of which explained. In fact, it 
was almost midnight when, reluctantly parting from my genial 
hosts, I descended to my boat and cried a last good-night as we 
shot away. 

A gibbous moon hung low in the eastern sky, sick and pale, 
shedding only a ghostly light across the silent sea. The dim 
phosphoric gleam of the oars as they rose and fell, the soft sob 
of the water against the side of the gig, the balmy air, the all- 
pervading silence, and last, but by no means least, my excellent 
dinner, all combined to induce somnolence, and as the moments 
passed I sank into that state of half consciousness which lies in 
the debatable land of shadows; my thoughts were discon¬ 
nected, my brain vision-haunted, and at last, overcome, I slum¬ 
bered. 

Slowly the wondrous realm of dreamland revealed itself to 
me, and I lived another life beyond that of the body. For a 
time my fancies were Paris-bound, and I took part in scenes, 
ludicrously distorted, from the months of my city experiences; 
but after a little other figurfes were added to the strange pano¬ 
rama, and the picture became a curious mosaic of town and 
country, new and old. I found myself upon the rolling west¬ 
ern plains again, viewing, not the peaks of the Chicoto, but the 
Eiffel tower; listening, even while clad in buckskin, not to the 
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murmnr of the Arroya Salado, but the hoarse roar of the Place 
de la Concord. About me swayed a motley throng; ladies in 
evening dress and half-breed guides; men in naval uniform and 
Indian braves; Italians and cow-boys; and suddenly amidst the 
shifting crowd I discovered a face that I had seen but once, 
never to forget it, the face of the stranger whose life I had 

And even as it became clear to me all else faded, dark 
shadows pressed upon me and a strange reflection of a reflection, 
a distorted dream of a former dream, blotted out everything, 
and again I was struggling for my life in the dark, and one 
clad in Eastern robes and wearing a turban fought at my side. 

The horror that sometimes haunts the midnight seemed to 
threaten me, and moaning, with a mighty effort I awoke; while 
even as I did so a cry from Giovanni rang in my ears, and my 
little boat lurched heavily! 

We had collided with another craft, a long, dark-colored, 
latteen-rigged boat, that passed us, moving swiftly. So swiftly, 
that even as we recoiled from the impact, and the curses of its 
crew rang in our ears, it seemed to fade into the mists of the 
night without another sound. 

“ How was that, Giovanni ? " queried I; “ did you not see 
them ? ” 

“ We had right, Senor; row-boat always have right! They 
should go astern; they tried to run us down. Ah, see! They 
come again ! " And with all the excitable gesticulation of his 
race he pointed to leeward. 

I turned to see the sharp prow of the oncoming craft almost 
upon me; the next instant our lighter boat was cut in two and 
Giovanni and I hurled into the water! 

Seizing a trailing rope’s end, I was hardly aware of my 
involuntary plunge before I had gained the deck of the lugger, 
furious at what I supposed to be stupidity, and at the same 
moment my oarsman appeared also, having seized the bowsprit- 
stay as we were swept under. 

There were four men on the deck, one at the tiller and three 
forward, but before I could speak I saw one of them spring 
upon Giovanni, striking at him furiously, while at the same 
instant two others ran quickly aft and attempted to seize me. 

But I did not permit that. I had been taught the use of my 
hands and feet in Paris, and was able to floor one and to elude 
the other in his first rush. I knew my danger now—these were 
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harbor pirates, scoundrels of the lowest type. Our only resource 
was to fight, for if overpowered it meant robbery, and perhaps 
death. 

Giovanni and his antagonist were still struggling near the foot 
of the mast, when those who had attacked me again approached, 
this time armed with ugly billets of wood. I glanced over my 
shoulder, debating a plunge into the sea; but the shore lights 
were too distant, and I therefore retreated toward the bow, 
intending if possible to secure a footing upon the vessel's horn, 
where only one assailant could confront me at a time. 

My action betrayed the plan, for the man at the wheel sprang 
to his feet, and running swiftly toward the others, cried in 
Italian, “ You fools! He will escape you yet. Quick, make an 
end! ” and, leading the others, with a rush they threw themselves 

I remember the despair that swelled in my heart; I remember 
the blows and the pain; I remember a sudden determination to 
fling myself into the sea and so cheat the thieves of their prey; 
when suddenly a fourth figure appeared, something flashed in 
the dim light, groans took the place of curses, and almost before 
I could realize it, two of the pirates had disappeared, two others 
lay writhing on the deck, while Giovanni and I stood alone and 
unharmed! 

Alone, and saved from sudden death—but with the vivid 
remembrance of a tall, bronzed figure, clad in white, turban- 
crowned, and girt about with a crimson sash; and as I tinned 
my foot struck something upon the deck that rattled, which, 
stooping, I found to be a weapon, with steel hilt and blade leaf¬ 
shaped, wet with blood. 

Upon my dressing-room wall to-day there hangs a Malay 
creese, rust-touched and stained, and on my finger I still wear a 
sapphire, quaintly set in hand-beaten gold; but neither in the 
world of sunshine, waking, nor in that reflex one of shadows, 
sleeping, have I ever again seen the form or phantom of my 
strange visitor from the Orient. Yet often, late at night, before 
my dying fire, I sit and brood and wonder; seeking to scale the 
wall that limits human wisdom, striving for the unknowable, 
until my weary brain revolts and turns away baffled and dis¬ 
couraged, while the mystery remains, still unexplained. 



THE JINNEE* 


By Claude M. Girardeau 


OODVILLE had been riding for hours, fol¬ 
lowing the vermilion road ; his horse’s feet 
slipping now as if on ice, now sinking fet¬ 
lock deep in the rutty, mucilaginous clay. 
He drew rein on a breathless elevation 
and looked about him, the smoke rising 
from Mahu’s heaving barrel and sleek 
flanks. On all sides frowned the forbidding blue walls of the 
great ranges and spurs of the Balsams. 

The nearer foothills were mottled with dead leaves, the dull 
sky showing white between the black limbs of their stark forests. 
A tortuous creek made an icy murmuring as it fretted in shal¬ 
low falls over the knife-edged rocks of its precipitous course. 
The declining sun was completely shrouded by a dun-colored 
mass of cloud that stretched from horizon to zenith, against which 
the keen wind tortured the tree-limbs. 

Woodville shuddered under its freezing whips, pressed his heavy 
cap closer upon his head, and urged his horse forward and up¬ 
ward. 

* Written for Short Stories. Illustrations by W. E. Parker.-Copy. 
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The gorges grew wilder and more fearful, the road winding 
upon the lip of them, a blood-red riband. 

The miniature cataracts began to show a fringe of fragile ice. 

Through the naked woods could be seen the triangular camp- 
sheds of the Indians, deserted, but offering a shelter windward 
with their hoarded leaves. 

Woodville looked at them longingly as his jaded horse panted 
up the steep with quivering knees and strongly arching crest. 

But he held his way until the ridge was reached, disclosing a 
wide plateau, sown with stiff grass, and dotted with oaks in whose 
swollen joints, rough bark, and protuberant wens he read their 
fierce struggle with the blast that even then was sweeping the ex¬ 
posed height with a roar as of innumerable harp-strings. 

He alighted, tied his horse near a thicket of rhododendrons 
shaded by hemlocks, and advanced to the bold rocks jutting 
savagely out two thousand feet above the gorge. The dense, 
rolling cloud-vapor obscured the magnificence of the view, but 
presently a sun-burst flamed suddenly—a celestial and dazzling 
radiance crowned the peaks and ridges for a brief instant—then 
vanished as the white glare of the rain advanced its phantom 
banners swiftly through the serried ranks of pine and balsam 

Woodville retreated to Mahu’s side and looked more narrowly 
about him. 

“ Can it be that I have taken the wrong road ? " he said 
aloud. “ There is no sign of a dwelling here.” 

Just then it seemed to him a figure flitted past in the wet 
obscurity of the downpour. He had a mere gliff of it, but it 
left him uncertain and cold with something beside the rain. 

He pressed a wet hand to his face, brushing aside the drops 
that hung on his eyelashes. But the thing—the shadow—was 
gone. He had an after-sense, like an echo of the sight, which 
seemed a recollection of a gibbous shape; the gleam of eyes, as 
behind a veil; the turning of a neckless head. He strained his 
eyes and stood close to his horse, who, with flattened ears and 
dimpling back, tugged at his halter to be gone. 

“ S-ho, old fellow," coaxed his master, “ we are in a fool’s 
plight—but, patience! ” 

He took the bridle over his arm, glad of the companionship 
even of a brute, and, scarcely knowing why he did so, followed 
a road leading from the thicket to a still greater elevation. 

It was full of holes and stumps, and the rain beat in his face 
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and poured from his oilskin coat. Half-way up, again the 
shadow flitted across the blurred semi-sphere of vision. Wood- 
ville stopped involuntarily; the horse reared, plunged, and 
snorted violently. His master coaxed and pacified him and 
continued his way, gripping the revolver in an outer pocket 

On gaining what appeared in the dusk to be the mountain- 
top, the dark bulk of a cabin barred their way. The door was 
half-open. With unaccustomed apprehension Woodville hesi¬ 
tated to go in. He fastened the trembling Mahu to a tree and 
searched about in the heaps of dead leaves. Finding some dry 
sticks, he lighted a pile of trash and from the fire seized a torch. 
Holding it in one hand and his cocked revolver in the other, he 
flung himself upon the half-open door, forcing it inward flat 
upon the wall. 

The one room of the hut was absolutely empty, its solid win¬ 
dow shutter battened tight. 

He stuck the torch into a chink and built a roaring fire in the 
gaping mud-chimney. 

Then leading in Mahu from the savage rain, he secured the 
heavy door with its long wooden arm and socket, and stripped 
off saddle and blanket. 

Drying the blanket before the blaze, he fell to rubbing down 
the horse, who was a splendid trout-colored stallion, white muz¬ 
zled, with dark stainings on his legs; strong and arched of 
neck, deep of chest, with a small head and wide, soft eyes, 
which he now rolled from side to side in uneasy astonishment 
He stamped upon the hard earth floor of the hut, and wheeled 
about its narrow confines, running his nose along the mud- 
chinked walls, and snuffing and pawing at the dripping thresh¬ 
old. 

Woodville had taken off his oilskin, and was warming him¬ 
self by the fire. He was compactly dressed in a hunting-suit of 
heavy corduroy, almost the color of his horse. He had kicked 
off his rubber boots and displayed sinewy legs strapped with 
leather. He rumpled his hair with his hands, and as it dried 
before the blaze it turned from brown to bronze, reflecting the 
dancing light metallically. His eyes, half shut against the 
warmth, seemed to be a deep, clear hazel; his skin, a warm 

There was a sleek and sinewy look about his whole person, 
from his fine elastic hand to his well-shaped, well-shod foot 
He snapped a thumb and finger, and called to Mahu, who was 
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still at the door snuffing and whiffling. The horse wheeled, 
shoving his nose into Woodville’s elbow. 

“ What is it, old fellow ? Does the wind string you up as it 
does me ? ” The fierce blast went shrieking infernally about 
the height, humming away in the great distance like a Titanic 

“ Ye gods! But it sets one’s nerves on edge.” He turned 
his back to the fire, watching Mahu’s uneasy manoeuvres. 
Presently the horse whirled about with a shrill squeal, and let 
fly his heels at the door, splintering it. 

“ S—ho! ” cried Woodville, backing him into a comer. 
" You fool! What the devil is in you ? Would you rather be 
jut in that driving rain than in a warm stall by the fire ? ” For 
answer Mahu lifted his lip, displaying his teeth, flattened his 
quivering ears suddenly, transforming himself into a dangerous 
wild beast, his thin nostrils puffed fire-red, the blue-whites of 
his eyes showing around the dilated pupils in sudden circles. 
His gaze was directed, not at Woodville, but toward the fire¬ 
place. Woodville looked over his shoulder, then crouched 
against the horse’s neck, his eyes starting, his lips apart, show¬ 
ing his clenched teeth. At one comer of the wide chimney, just 
outside the glow of light and yet illumined by it, sat something. 

An outline, like a faint pencil drawing, slightly shaded here 
and there, yet curiously distinct—a mere sketch, but by a 
master hand. It took but the blink of a second to observe the 
gibbous line of back, the shaggy forelock screening the gleam 
of cavernous eyes; the pendulous hands and distorted feet; the 
singular bluish tinting of the figure through which the dull, 
ochreous walls showed plainly as flesh may show through 

The bar of the door was within reach. In a flash Woodville 
lifted it. A thundering burst of wind and sleet and rain scat¬ 
tered the blazing fagots on the floor. And in its teeth, sweeping 
it down, piercing it, not feeling it, rushed the horse, his master on 
his back. Like a thunderbolt he sped down the road in the fre¬ 
quent blue and green glare of the lightning, taking the fallen 
logs in his stride, leaping the stumps that dotted the dangerous 
way, and bursting into the plainer declivity with all the power 
of uncontrollable terror. 

Near the mountain’s foot stood a cabin, through whose door 
and rough casings the firelight shone redly. By this time, 
Woodville had got the bridle into his hands, and soothing 
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the frantic horse with hand and voice, brought him to a stand¬ 
still at the mountaineer's gate. 

It was hopeless to be heard in the howling storm, so he rode 
into the yard and 
beat on the door 
with a hst. 

It was cautiously 
opened and held with 
difficulty. 

“ Can you take me 
in for the night ? ” he 

A lantern was 
flashed in his face. 

“ Come in,” said a 
woman’s voice. 

“ Not until I put 
up my horse. Have 
you a stable ? ” 

ter of voices. Presently a man slouched out, the lantern in his 

He looked from man to horse, then led the way to the rough 

When Mahu was quiet enough to munch at the provender be¬ 
fore him, the two men went back to the cabin. 

“ Don’t you w’ar no hat ? ” asked a woman abruptly, as they 

“ Sometimes,” replied Woodville, going to the fire. 

The man looked slyly at him. 

“ I reck’n you w’ars hit when you rides a saddle ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Woodville abstractedly. 

Then asked suddenly: 

“ Who lives upon the mountain ? ” 

“Up thataway ? " queried the woman, jerking her thumb over 
her shoulder. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ho, ho! ” roared the man. 

The woman gaggled like a goose. 

They nodded their heads together, making such hunched, dis¬ 
torted profiles on the walls that Woodville felt a sudden curious 
sensation. 
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The next thing he knew the woman was holding him upon a 
chair, while the man poured a stream of liquid fire down his 
throat. A burst of coughing brought him to his senses. 

“ Water,” he gasped—“ water, for heaven’s sake!” 

His eyes fell on the bed opposite him. A woman was sitting 
up in it, staring at him, the patchwork quilts drawn up to her 

Two plaits of hair hung like ropes over each shoulder, one 
dangling over the side of the bed to the floor. 

Her staring eyes were intensely dark, so that her hair took 
on the color of com-tassels and looked as much green as 
yellow. 

Her cheeks and lips were stained with vivid carmine. She 
bit at the full lower lip with teeth like a row of com. 

Woodville was coughing until the veins swelled on his fore¬ 
head and neck like 
blue cords. 

The girl sprang from 
the bed, snatched up a 
gomxJ from a bucket 
and held it to his 

“ You-uns hain’t got 
a grain o’ sense,” she 
said curtly to the 
m others. 

* “ D’ye reckon ever’- 

body who wears 
breeches kin drenk 
that thar raw stuff 
dare—thataway ? ” 
She looked scorn¬ 
fully at the man. 

“ I reckoned-” he began apologetically. 

“ You’re a plum fool,” said the girl calmly; “ nex ’ time don’t 
reckon, an’ mebbe then you’ll do ez well. Feelin’ better ? ” 

“ Thanks, yes,” replied Woodville. 

She brought her face close to his. 

“ Why didn’ you spen’ th’ night up thar ? Th’ cabin’s good 
ez this yere one, hain’t it ? ” 

“ I daresay.” 

“ But the comp’nys not ez good, hey ? ” 
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“ Not quite,” he replied, pulling himself together and return¬ 
ing her look. 

“Wha’did you go up thar fer?" she continued, with blunt 
curiosity. 

“ I have been spending the fall in Asheville,” he replied “and 

Baron-someone bet me I would not spend a night in that 

cabin. I took the bet, like an ass. And here I am.” 

“ How much did ye bet ? ” pursued the girl. 

“ A thousand dollars,” he said, a little impatiently. 

Her delicate lips dropped apart. 

“ A—thousand—dollars-my land ! ” 

Her breast rose and fell under her pink calico bedgown with the 
wonder of it. 

“ An’ you didn' stay ! ” 

“ Wouldstay up there, all night, for a thousand dollars? ” 

“ A thousand dollars ! ” she repeated, “ I would do anything 
fer a thousand dollars.” 

Then whispered at his ear: 

“ Did he bet you you wouldn’ stay up thar by yourself t ” 

“ No,” he said, thinking a moment, “but that was understood, 
of course.” 

“ If he didn’ seh so,” she whispered, “ I’ll stay thar with you 
fer a thousand dollars.” 

He was startled both by her tone and by her flat, unvarnished 
English. 

“Air you rfred ? ” she continued, with indescribable inflection. 

“ Afraid isn’t the word,” answered Woodville frankly. “ I 

never backed out of anything before in my life, but- God! 

I wouldn’t face that Thing again for ten thousand dollars.” 

She looked at him with a curling lip, went back to bed, drew 
the quilt over her head, and retired from society. 

There was another bed in an opposite comer. To it the older 
woman pointed: 

“When you air ready to hit the bed, thar ’tis. Mister-.” 

“Woodville,” he replied. 

-“ Mister Woodville, you an’ Bob kin sleep thar, an’ I’ll 

sleep with Tremella.” 

“ No,” said Woodville, “the floor before the fire will suit me 
better, for I am soaked to the skin.” 

She brought a horse-blanket from a corner, Woodville wrapped 
himself in it, and presently fell asleep. 

In a short while Bob’s snores vibrated musically through the 
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hut. Toward midnight Woodville awoke, piled mpre wood on 
the fire, and sat before it, wondering if he were dreaming. He 
glanced uneasily around and was startled by the sight of Tre- 
mella's plait on the floor. He felt sure that should he follow its 
serpent length to the edge of the rough bed he would meet the 
gaze of her fathomless eyes. She was indeed overlooking it, her 
head flattened on her hand, as a wild-cat may flatten itself upon 
a ledge to look down. 

Susceptible as he was to beauty, he was more repelled than 
attracted by hers. Her coarse feet and rough hands belied her 
lovely face, and beautiful as was her figure, there was something 
immanent in its graceful curves that was repulsive to him. 

He wondered at himself, recalling her face, but he would not 
look up to refresh that recollection, and presently lay down 
again. He closed his eyes, but as long as he was conscious of 
her gaze he could not fall asleep. 

Presently she gave a low laugh, stretched her supple body and 
turned over upon her face. 

At daybreak Woodville took a look at Mahu and found him 
none the worse for his night's experience, save a slight stiffness. 
“ I do believe,” he said, caressing the horse, “ you have forgotten 
everything that happened.” 

Mahu whinnied gently. 

“ Come out,” said his master, “ let me see you move about, 
old fellow.” 

The horse curvetted around the inclosure, head up, tail spread 
like a banner. 

“ Coin’ to ride him up the mounting ag’in ? ” asked a voice at 
Woodville’s side. 

Mahu reared and wheeled. Woodville ran up to him. 

“ No. You had better keep away,” he added, as Tremella drew 

“ I never see a boss that color befo',” she said curiously. “ Is 
he youm ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ Wher' did you git him ? ” 

“ He was given to me.” 

“ I reckon you think a right smart lot o' him, don't you f ” 

“ I do.” 

“ Is he easy-goin' ? Kin he pace ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I'd like a heap ter ride him.” 
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“ He is not fit for a woman to ride." 

“ I reckon you never see me ride,” said Tremella smiling. 
“ Ther" hain’t nare a boss on this yere mounting I kain’t ride." 

“ I am sorry to seem disobliging,” said Woodville, leading 
Mahu to the stable, “ but I will never see you ride this horse.” 

“ Don’t you be too dead sure o’ that,” she said laughingly. 

She observed him from the tail of her dark, humid eye. 

“ Take my advice. Miss Tremella,” he replied, coming out 
and opening the gate, “ and let my horse alone. He will prob¬ 
ably kill you, if you do not.” 

She discovered that the gate was held open for her. ' 

She went through it and walked at Woodville’s elbow. 

“ You hev to git yer things from the mounting, don’t yer ? ” 
she queried. 

“Yes.” 

“ Don’t you want me to he’p you fetch ’em down ? ” 

“ I am going to walk,” he replied. 

She laughed again. 

“ I’ll bet you a thousand dollars you kain’t outwalk me. Wha’ 
d’ye take me fer ? A town lady ? ” 

“ If you really care to take such a tramp I shall be glad of your 
company,” answered Woodville, wondering if he meant it. 

After a villainous 
breakfast they set out. 

Tremella carried her 
bonnet in her hand and 
Woodville studied her 
profile as she swung 
along at his side. Her 
color deepened until her 
cheek wore a deep stain 
of vivid crimson. To 
his relief she was too 
intent on thought for 
her displeasing familiar¬ 
ity, and her knitted brow 
and introspective eye¬ 
ball gave her a sybilline 
look that heightened 
her beauty strangely. The morning was by no means clear. 
The sky was filled with a scud of cloud; the wind was strong and 
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Tremella stopped in her tireless stride to drink at a trickle of 
water from the rock. 

They stood on a ledge. Behind them rose the sheer gray 
rocks; before them the gorge fell a thousand feet, the naked trees 
stabbing its sides hke giant daggers. 

“ Wha’ did ye see las' night ? " Tremella inquired abruptly of 
Woodville. 

He hesitated, then told her, his voice dropping in spite of him¬ 
self to a husky aspirate. 

She shuddered, looking about her as if the hideous apparition 
might lurk near even in daytime. 

“ Mebbe you don’t know what they-uns, hereabouts, say ? ” she 
half whispered. 

“ No; what is it ? ” 

She drew nearer him and dropped her voice. 

“ They do say thar's something hid up thar, but whether hit's 
a dead man, er what, nobody don’t know. An’ what’s more, no¬ 
body’s got grit 'nough to fin’ out.” 

She looked aslant at Woodville. 

“ Hit’s daytime. I hain’t skeered o’ nothin’ in daytime— 
long’s I kin see.” 

“ But we have nothing to dig with,” replied Woodville. “ We 
should have brought a spade.” 

“ I’ll git somethin’,” said Tremella, beginning to walk again. 
They trudged upward for an hour or so. At intervals a fleer of 
wind stung their faces with sleet needles. Woodville thought his 
companion must be half frozen, but her face retained its blood 
color until, tramping silently in the cold grayness, with mist- 
wreaths veiling the path ahead of them, old German legends of 
vampires and witch-wives began to swim in his brain. 

Presently Tremella left the road and went to an Indian camp 
not far away. She groped among the leaves and came back 
with a rusty spade. 

Woodville took it from her and shouldered it. 

At last the plateau was gained. They toiled up to the cabin. 

The wind was blowing a perfect gale, snapping off tree-limbs 
and bending the young trees like withes. A flying branch struck 
Tremella on the cheek. The rich blood spurted and ran down 
her neck. Woodville’s nerves were strung to such a pitch that 
he cried out—with delight! 

She had blood in her veins then. The wind snatched the cry 
from his lips and tore it to pieces before it reached her ear. 
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They stopped at the cabin. 

Tremella staggered in, breathless, wiping her bloody face with 
her sunbonnet. 

Woodville took up the oilskin. “ Put it on,” he said; “ you 
must be nearly frozen.” 

She cowered down on the saddle, ramming her hands in the 
coat-pockets. 

Her fingers closed on the revolver. Her first impulse was to 
draw it out; her second, to say nothing. And so she sat, watch¬ 
ing Woodville as he built a blazing fire. 

“ Now! ” he exclaimed, with a sudden veer of spirits, “ let us 
get to work. Where shall I begin ? ” 

“ Thar! ” she replied laconically, pointing to the comer of the 
chimney-place just beyond the glow of light. Woodville hesitated. 

“ Ef you lose yore thousan’ dollars,” she said jeeringly, 
“ mebbe you’ll fin’ enough ter pay hit with.” 

The chance shaft, feathered by her wit, stmck home. 

“ You witch ! ” he said, half laughing. 

“ Don’t you call me by no sich of a name,” she cried out 
angrily, her eyes glowing. 

"She half rose from the saddle, clinching her hand. 

Woodville looked at her in surprise. “ I never knew a woman 
to object to it before,” he answered. 

“ Well, 1 do,” she retorted sharply. “ How’d I know what 
you mean by hit? Hit’s a hard name, anyway you say hit.” 

“ All right,” replied Woodville, “ I beg your pardon.” 

He struck the hard floor with the spade and pierced it with 
difficulty. Then dug down for a space of a foot or so in depth, 
and perhaps two feet in width. 

He finally stopped, panting and perspiring. 

“ There is no use. There is nothing here. Too bad to dis¬ 
appoint you.” 

“ Dig a leetle fu’ther,” she begged, “ jist a leetle—or say, 
lemme dig. I kin dig jist ez well ez you kin, any day.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but dropped the spade into the 
hole, letting it fall of its own weight. It rebounded with a dull 
clang. Tremella sprang up. 

“What’s that? What air you a-tryin’ to hidethar? You 
kain’t fool me.” 

“ Wait, wait a moment I ” cried Woodville, shoveling out the 
dirt carefully and rapidly, uncovering as he did so a metal box. 
He felt about with the spade for its shape. 
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Tremella was at his elbow peering into the hole. She gave a 
sudden shriek, went down on her knees, and tore at the box. 

“ Hold on—stop! ” cried Woodville, “ the thing is either 
locked or clamped. I must burst it open with the spade.” 

Its weight made it immovable. He struck at the lock; the 
lid flew up violently—a dazzle of yellow gold struck their eyes. 
Woodville stood daft, staring down at Tremella. 

She groveled on the ground, thrust both arms into the hoard 
of coins, screamed—laughed with insane delight. 

“ Well,” said Woodville, repelled by her joy, “ I will give you 
your thousand dollars now.” 

“ You mean,” she said, getting up, both hands full of gold, 
“you mean, I reck’n, thet I’ll give you yore thousan'dollars. 
I’ll give you jist enough ter pay yore bet, an’ nare ’nother cent.” 

Woodville stared at her for a second. 

“ Of course,” he said, quietly, “ I will divide with you what¬ 
ever amount may be in the box.” 

“ ’Vide with me! ” cried Tremella. “ This yare money’s mine. 
All of hit. Would you a-foun’hit'thout me? Hit b’longs to 
me. All of hit.” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Woodville, lazily. “Not by half. I 
will give you half.” 

Tremella had thrust her hands into the oilskin pockets. Again 
her fingers closed upon the revolver. Woodville stood with his 


back to her, looking into 
Dox. She drew her right 
1 from the pocket, then 
; it up. Woodville 
ed to speak to her and 
ived the ball in his 
st. He gave a gasping 



cry, staggered and fell 
, at her feet. 


She stood staring 
at him, stepping aside 
to avoid the dark 
stream that ran from 


~ ‘ ‘' his body toward her. 

The fire was low and the light in the cabin grew dim. 

She walked around the dead man and looked again into the 
box; the money was really there. 

She stooped, insinuated the revolver into Woodville’s right 
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hand, then shut the box and threw earth over it again. She 
buttoned the oilskin closely around her, put Woodville's hat on 
her head, picked up the saddle, and stepped out of the hut, 
hooking the door behind her. As she went down the path 
something occurred to her. She retraced her steps, and swept 
an armful of leaves against the cabin door. It looked as if the 
wind had blown them there. 

Then she hurried away. It was nearly two o’clock. 

It took her quite two hours to descend the mountain, weighted 
as she was with the saddle, for the wind buffeted her and she 
staggered as she went. She was not conscious of hunger, but 
she felt unpleasantly empty and light-headed. 

At four she reached home. Bob was away, but his wife, Tre- 
mella’s sister, came to the door. 

“ Where’s the stranger?” she asked. 

“ Sent me fur his boss,” replied Tremella. “ I’m dead beat 
out. Gimme somep’n to eat, an’ stir you’self about hit, fur hit’s 
gittin’ dark an’ stormy ag’in, an’ I’m boun’ tuh git back.” 

“ What on the face o’ th’ yarth air you a-runnin’ that ther’ 
man’s yerran’fur?” inquired her sister, sharply. “ Why didn’ 
you tell him to come an’ git his own boss ? An’ a-w’arin’ of his 
hat, too! You called Bob a fool las’night, an’I never see a 
bigger one than you air, right now. I’m plum ashamed o’ you.” 

“ Oh, hoi’ yore mouth an’ gimme that thar pone,” cried 
Tremella, savagely. She seized the bread and bit into it as she 
went out of the house. 

“ I’ll eat ez I go,” she said, making for the stable. 

As she wore his master’s hat and coat, Mahu came out with¬ 
out giving much trouble. 

He seemed to have entirely recovered from his stiffness, but 
before strapping the saddle on him, Tremella endued her heels 
with a pair of spurs. She screamed to the other woman to open 
the gate, leaped on his back, touched him gently in the ribs, and 
was gone. She did not have a chance to eat the pone, for she 
had both hands full when Mahu discovered by some horse¬ 
reasoning that he was ridden by a woman. 

But the steep road and the cannonading wind reduced his 
spirit considerably. 

As for Tremella, she sat him like a man, filled to the throat 
with the joy of the fierce ride. She gave loose rein to her 
imagination. 

She exulted in her freedom. 
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Woodville shot himself accidentally. How fortunate that he 
faced her when she fired. 

A ball in the back could not have been explained away. But 
now—how plain was everything. The money was herts. Mahu, 
the glorious, was her’s. The world was her’s. All that lay 
beyond that grim, forbidding wall—the gay cities—the jocund 
life—the homage paid to beauty such as her’s. Ah! had the 
dead man, had Woodville, paid that homage he had been alive 
even now. But his delicate repulsion, his curious scrutiny, his 
courteous coldness had filled her with a black rage. 

No other man had ever met with such self-possession the long 
look of her dark eyes. 

All these things welled up inarticulately, confusedly, within 
her darkened brain. 

She struck Mahu upon the withers with the stinging whip of 
her hair. He reared, and plunged up the height, his heart 



bursting with the strain. She held him to the middle of the 
road with her keen spurs. 

How dark it was growing! The long, quivering ululare of 
the wind wailed through the bending trees. 

Ahead of her she caught the open gleam of the ledge, where 
a few hours before she had stopped to drink. 
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The panting horse rushed at the open space, gained it, wheeled 
upon the lip of the precipice. Midway the road, ten paces from 
them, appeared a figure, glimmering into view. Through its 
gibbous shoulder, its shaggy locks overhanging deep-sunken eyes; 
through its pale outline and diaphanous tint of glaucous blue, 
gleamed the gray rocks and writhing trees. 

With an unearthly scream the horse reared upright, quivered 



for an instant on the ledge, unheeding the driven spurs, then fell 
backward—crashing down sheer a thousand feet. 


A party of mountaineers, headed by Bob, bent over the dead 
man. “ Shot hisself, by heaven!” said one of them. 

“ What’s he been a-diggin’ fur, I wonder ? ” said another. 

“ Thet’s why he sent Tremella fur thet boss o’ his’n,” mused 
Bob, scooping out the hole. 

He gave a loud cry. The others left the dead man and 
hastened to him. He warned them back. “Mine! ” he shrieked, 
“ hit’s mine! ” They shoved him aside and looked into the hole. 
A dozen hands lifted the box to the floor 
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“ Hit's mine! ” screamed Bob, “ hit b'longs tuh me! He sent 
Tremella fuh the boss I " 

He struck a man who was Hlling his pockets greedily. 

They grappled and fought like wild animals. 

Another man, kneeling by the box, rang a coin on the hearth¬ 
stone, then bit it and rubbed it. “ Separate them fools,” he said 
tersely. “ 1 say. Bob, I wouldn’ go p-plum distracted over a 
box full o' tin, er brass, ez hit may be.” 

He stuttered a little as he spoke. 

“ What! " yelled Bob. 

The others fell back. 

The dead man's staring eyes seemed to scrutinize the speaker. 

“ Wh-why, yes,” he stuttered, “ th-the stuff is c-counterfeit.” 






B ronson GRANBY owned little but his name. His coat 
was threadbare; his hat could scarcely hold its own; those 
portions of his scanty linen visible at wrists and throat were so 
frayed and torn that the clipping treatment bade fair to prove 
annihilation; and of his boots so little individuality remained 
one might well scoff at the popular fallacy, that to those who 
wore shoes it was as if the whole earth were covered with 
leather. In truth, despite their outward respectability, only the 
shadows of soles intervened between his weary feet and the 
rough road he travelled; the leather was a thing of the past. 

Tall and gaunt was Bronson Granby; he held himself pain¬ 
fully erect, as if fearful that the slightest relaxation would prove 
his undoing. His gray hair, worn a trifle long, was brushed back 
from his broad forehead, and to a physiognomist the strongly- 
marked face, with its deep-set, piercing eyes, was one never to be 
forgotten. 

Of course he had a history—every one has for the matter of 
that, but Bron-son Granby had never quite finished his initial 
chapter. He had, from his precocious childhood, a most inven¬ 
tive mind, which only a solid education and strict discipline could 
transform into practical usefulness. This, however, was not his 
portion, and the great schemes by which as he fondly imagined the 
thinking world would be swayed, proved as delusive as Fortune 
herself, who smiled upon him from afar, but vanished as he drew 
near, and so, as one finds only too often in such cases, his Pegasus 
turned out but a miserable hobby-horse, which he rode with 
dogged persistence, though it only rocked backward and forward, 
and never moved one single step ahead. 

“ But a few hundreds in my hand,” he would say, with an ex- 
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pressive motion of the long, thin, nervous member, “and I might 
make a million—more or less.” 

Alas! it was always less, for the hundreds had been squan¬ 
dered, and at fifty—worn, emaciated, an old man in the very 
prime of life—he still waited, with the same impatience of thirty 
years ago the granting of his first patent. He had either been 
too far ahead of the times, or too late in filing his application; 
or, what is still more probable, his mechanical appliances never 
fairly illustrated his broad conceptions, but the fact remained, 
and this man, who was, as it were, the fountain-head of so many 
brilliant possibilities that died at their birth, hovered about the 
sacred precincts of the Patent Office, striving in vain for that 
spell, the “ open sesame," without which he could never enter the 
wonder-world of fame. 

He was well-known, and regarded by those who watched him 
come and go with unfailing regularity as somewhat of a crank. 
But still undaunted by repeated failure he lingered in Washing¬ 
ton year after year, held there, doubtless, by some vague, dim 
hope of better things. He managed somehow to pick up a scanty 
living, crumbs dropped by busy officials, a scrap of writing, an 
odd job here and there, anything to turn an honest penny was 
not beneath Bronson Granby. And in the meantime there was 
The Invention, the culmination of all his best endeavors and high 
aims. There it was, tested and approved by competent judges, 
awaiting recognition! 

One evening, about dark, when March was at its windiest, the 
Inventor, wrapped in an old army cloak, that, like himself, had 
seen better days, issued forth to brave the elements. It was 
raining a fine unpleasant drizzle, which the blast caught up and 
turned into sleet, that came driving against the venturesome 
wayfarer, but though Bronson Granby’s slight figure swayed like 
a reed in the hurricane which met him at every crossing, he 
struggled on with unabated energy, until finally he stood before 
a massive-looking dwelling, situated a little beyond the fashion¬ 
able limits of the city, yet distinguished by a certain air of 
dignity and repose, as if it had descended from father to son for 
many generations. He steadied himself for a moment against 
an iron railing which inclosed the mansion; then he mounted 
the broad steps and rang the bell. 

“Yes, Mr. Curtis was at home, and had ordered that the 
gentleman be shown to the library at once.” The stately foot¬ 
man eyed “ the gentleman ” doubtfully, but Granby’s manner 
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repelled impertinent curiosity, so he led the way in silence, and 
opened the library door with that gentle flourish peculiar to his 
calling. 

In the subdued light shed by the soft glow of a lamp, the In¬ 
ventor saw a gentleman seated at a large table, busily engaged 
in writing. He looked up as Granby entered, and their eyes met 
in cold recognition. 

“ You sent for me,” said Granby in a low voice. 

“ I did,” replied the other composedly, “ though I hardly ex¬ 
pected so speedy a compliance with my request. It is long 
since we met, twenty-five years at the very least. You are 
changed, Bronson.” 

“ Yes; time has dealt more gently with you.” Bronson spoke 
with repressed bitterness as he glanced at the unlined face with 
its clear-cut features. 

“ You forget this,” and Curtis smiled as he passed his hand 
lightly over his silvery hair. The graceful gesture irritated his 
visitor, who moved impatiently. 

“You must be tired,” said Gordon Curtis; “ pray take that 
easy-chair. I trust you have not come on foot this awful 

“ It was scarcely dark when I left the place I call home,” an¬ 
swered Granby, sinking with real exhaustion into the proffered 
chair. “ The distance is great, but I walk in all seasons and in 
all weather.” 

“ Shall I ring for wine ?” His voice expressed only the coldest 
courtesy. 

“ Thank you—no,” said Bronson Granby hastily. “ You sent 
for me,” he reiterated. “In what way can I serve you ? ” 

“ Serve me ! ” Curtis allowed the full inflection of sarcasm 
to dwell in the echo. “ / rather thought to serve ^o«.” 

“ It is the same thing,” retorted the other. 

“ I have heard of your latest invention," pursued Curtis im¬ 
perturbably, “ and being, in my poor way, ranked among men 
of science, I thought my opinion might be of value to you.” He 
paused for some acknowledgment, but none came. “ Have you 
the instrument with you ? ” he questioned. 

“ Your note expressed a desire to see it,” said the Inventor in 
his direct way. “ I have it with me in consequence.” 

He drew from beneath his cloak a box of medium size and 
placed it on the table. 

“ And all your life, your energy, your privation and your pov- 
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erty are compressed in those dimensions,” observed his host with 
a shade of contempt upon his handsome face. 

“ Say, rather, my ambition, Gordon Curtis, which rises above 
such sordid considerations.” 

“ True; but I doubt if your ambition has accomplished the 
ascendancy you boast of. I mean no taunt, Bronson. I am 
only moralizing on the different roads we travel. I fancy I 
have been more prudent than you, as the world takes it. I 
am a philosopher in my way, dealing with life’s most complex 
problems—on paper. I invent, too, in a manner. I fashion 
theories with my pen, and they have brought me golden har¬ 
vests. I cannot always practice what I preach—what matter! 
I do not set myself upon a pedestal—I merely expound nat¬ 
ural and moral laws to the public as I would interpret them 
to myself if I had time to live again. Doubtless you have 
read my article on High and Low Pressure ? No I I will give 
you a copy, and now I will examine your invention if you 
will kindly show it to me.” 

Granby winced under the patronizing tone, but without a 
word he proceeded to expose his treasure to the Philosopher’s 
critical gaze. 

There was little to be seen. .\ copper sphere about the size 
of a toy balloon was prolonged at either pole into a hollow 
tube a yard long and half an inch in diameter. To one end 
was attached a metal top, which opened and shut according 
to the regulations of an ingenious contrivance at the other 
extremity—a diminutive engine worked by a small electric bat¬ 
tery. The whole apparatus occupied but an insignificant space 
on the table—yet it was perfect in every detail, and Curtis, 
as he sat coolly watching both the inventor and the invention, 
acknowledged this, even while he wondered how those nervous, 
trembling fingers could be trained to such nicety and precision. 
He was still more surprised to see Bronson Granby suddenly 
throw off his gloom and begin to speak with eager enthusiasm. 

“ The plan is very simple. The object, as you know, is to tem¬ 
per the atmosphere, for which purpose let us suppose that we 
need the instrument to reduce the temperature in an overheated 
room. Well, then our first care is to indicate upon the meter you 
see here the number of degrees we wish. Fifteen below freezing 
is the limit of my experiments, though I believe it could stand a 
much stronger test, and also, by reversing the action of the en¬ 
gine, which requires the opening of another valve, a room of low 
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temperature could be heated to an indefinite number of degrees. 
Of course, my delineation is rough. Materials of the proper sort 
are expensive, and I have been forced to construct my engine of 
inferior metal and in the face of a thousand drawbacks.” 

“You have done fairly well, I think.” The Philosopher spoke 
in a ruminative way, with his eyes fixed upon the instrument and 
his brows drawn together in deep thought, “ yet I firmly believe, 
if you would follow my suggestion, your invention would be more 
than useful. It would be invaluable. I am, as I said before, a 
man of theories. I can explain the process of improvement in 
your design, though the mechanical appliance of the principle is 
far beyond me. For this reason I sent for you. I know that 
your pride, or rather resentment, which has estranged us for a 
quarter of a century, could be broken only through an appeal to 
your dearest ambition. I am thus frank with you because in 
seeking your aid in the project I have in view, I want to be sure 
that something more than pecuniary interest binds us.” 

Curtis looked straight at his visitor, but despite his seeming 
unreserve, Granby felt that something was hidden, and he 
resented the calm dissecting glance of those cold gray eyes. 

“ I cannot quite fathom your motive,” he said with real dignity 
in voice and manner, “ nor what you wish of me; but understand 
once for all, I will be led into nothing blindfolded. I can justly 
measure your influence over me, yet I warn you not to go too 
far. It has been my destiny to play the puppet in more than one 
of your schemes, but remember, you may bend my spirit to your 
will, you cannot break it; there is a point at which it rebounds.” 

“ My dear Bronson,” observed Curtis, with just that faint 
shade of sarcasm he could so well assume, “ does it not occur 
to you that you are raising a tempest in a teapot ? But you 
were always impetuous, and I see your solitary life has not 
curbed the natural impatience of your disposition. You should 
have married, as I did.” 

Again Granby shrank beneath the covert taunt his words con¬ 
veyed. “ I am not one to break any woman’s heart. I loved 
only once and faithfully.” 

Whatever sting may have lurked in his retort the Philosopher 
might have been incased in glass for all the impression that it 
seemed to make. A strange gleam flashed in his eyes, but it 
was gone directly, and Curtis, leaning back in his easy-chair, 
evinced no slightest trace of emotion. 

“ There! ” he exclaimed soothingly, as if humoring a wayward 
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child. “ I have roused unpleasant associations—forgive me, and 
now let us be strictly practical. I have heard your invention 
favorably discussed by men of science. I approve of it highly. 
As you say, it is crude, but possessed of capabilities far above 
what has hitherto been within the range of human power—further 
than even you have conceived. Your design performs a won¬ 
derful task in thus administering to Nature, holding her pulse, 
keeping an accurate index of her respiration, but why do you 
stop here ? Why pause half way, when you might transcend the 
highest flight of true philanthropy ? You have probed to Na¬ 
ture’s heart. Have you ever considered how much more acces¬ 
sible are Nature’s children—plants, animals, human beings—and 
how you might regulate their inward temperature through a 
diminished reproduction of your instrument f ” 

Granby had listened attentively. His flushed and animated 
countenance looked positively handsome as this vision of fame 
and glory was subtly spread before him. New worlds to con¬ 
quer still cried out to him despite the record of lost battles. 

“ I see,” he cried eagerly. “ You wish me to try my experi¬ 
ment in your province—mankind. How and for what reason 
I am as yet ignorant. I cannot work in the dark.” 

“ Nor do I wish it. You interpret my object correctly. I 
have spent much time in studying the complex passions that 
sway my kind, and have come to the conclusion that if the ani¬ 
mal force within us—^heat you might call it, or cold, as the case 
may be—were tempered by intellectual force from without, fine 
and delicate, yet powerful enough to penetrate the human fabric 
and work its way to the recesses of the mind and soul, the most 
astounding results would be produced.” 

Granby followed every word with kindling enthusiasm. The 
Man was completely submerged in the Inventor, whose active 
brain had already fashioned the outlines of a noble work, and 
as Curtis stopped to note the effect of his plausible argument, 
he was startled at the energy and vivacity which swept away a 
dozen years from the stooping shoulders. 

“ Only give me time,” he cried, “ and I may yet be famous.” 

“ And rich,” added the Philosopher. 

“ Gordon Curtis, am I so despicable as to think of money at 
this crisis ? ” 

“ Yet it is useful,” said Curtis musingly, “ in its base way, of 
course. I have found it so.” He glanced at his luxurious sur¬ 
roundings and leisurely produced his check-book from a drawer 
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in the table. “ How much will you need for the furtherance of 
this scheme, Bronson ? ” 

“ I want no aid from you," said Granby irritably, though his 
hungry eyes followed his host’s every movement. 

“ Nonsense!” answered the other, dipping his pen in the ink. 
“ You cannot work with air, and I have my own reasons for 
desiring the success of your invention. I wish to use it—to 
prove its worth, to give it a place in scientific history, and you 
the fame you sigh for, and the wealth you so despise. What 
will cover your needs ? " 

“ Are you trying to bribe me by a pen-stroke ? ” 

“ No, only through your ambition that is vulnerable, Bron¬ 
son. I hold you above all meaner motive.” 

“You but do me justice,” said the Inventor with a touch of 
bitterness; “ would to Heaven I could resist you; but you know 
your power.” 

Curtis filled out the blank and pushed it across the table. 
“ Understand,” he said, slowly, “ I am not buying you, either 
body or soul. I am earnest in my desire to add another gem to 
science’s store—another item to my psychological experience. 
You are the only being who can assist me, and you must do so 
untrammeled by any feeling of obligation. I have your address 
and will drop in upon you as your work progresses, and now,” 
he added, touching a bell, “ we will say good-night You are 
tired, ride home; spare yourself physically, for your mental 
powers must not be overtaxed. Tompkins, show the gentleman 

In a dazed, unsteady fashion, Bronson Granby followed his 
guide; the vista so suddenly opened to him was vast and over¬ 
whelming. Absorbed in contemplation, he took little heed of 
the elegance and luxury which characterized every nook and 
comer of the fine old mansion; but as he passed the drawing¬ 
room the sound of voices arrested his attention. The door was 
open, and in the brilliant glow of many lights, so different from 
the shaded seclusion of the library, the two occupants were 
plainly to be seen; a man and woman, both young and hand¬ 
some, and—from their low and earnest converse, the murmur of 
which reached Granby as he paused half-unconsciously on the 
threshold—both in love. The girl was beautiful, but the In¬ 
ventor’s eyes only rested on her lightly for an instant, and then 
were riveted on the face of him who sat beside her. He grew 
pale as he looked and leaned against the door, as if its sup- 
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port were necessary. The butler roused him by a touch on his 

“ Are you ready, sir—shall I help you with your cloak ? ” 

“ Ready ? yes. Thank you—I need no help." 

With a sigh he straightened himself to his full height—drew his 
old cloak closely around him, grasped his treasure firmly, and the 
next moment found him, an alien from the warmth and light, as 
he had ever been, buffeting with the rude elements on his way 
towards a car whose bells jingled in the distance. 

It was some days before Bronson Granby could sufficiently 
calm his excited fancy for the earnest work he had in view. He 
felt that the effort he was about to make would overtop the 
highest pinnacle of human conception; that it would tax all his 
reserve force, both mental and physical, and before he bent him¬ 
self to his labor, he resolved, let fortune serve him how she would, 
that his crowning invention should be his last. His feeble frame, 
lacking the vitality of youth, would be unable to endure much 
longer such continual nervous pressure. Should success come to 
him at this late day, the remainder of his life would be passed in 
peaceful tranquillity; if failure were again his portion, he had a 
presentiment that the tense cords of his being would snap assun- 
der, and the rest he craved would be his forever. 

With these thoughts, the Inventor applied himself heart and 
soul to a thorough investigation of the subject with which he had 
to deal—the tempering of human passions by the subtle mechan¬ 
ism of human skill; the regulation of the blood as it surges 
through the veins, affecting both head and heart. The heating 
or cooling of the emotions, that was to be his aim, and what force 
so powerful as electricity to accomplish his purpose ? A minia¬ 
ture of his invention was in some sort the instrument he required, 
but of workmanship so fine and delicate as to be compressed in 
the smallest possible space, and the greatest patience was needful 
to perfect each microscopic detail. He had the very best of 
materials at his dbposal, and his artistic sense was stirred as the 
dainty little machine developed under his magic touch. His 
enthusiasm once kindled, he gave no thought to Curtis's motive in 
thus stimulating his ambition ; he lived only in the great work, 
and he cared little what happened beyond his closed door, so 
long as he was left in peace. 

It was not until the Philosopher himself knocked at the for¬ 
bidden portal, that Granby became sufficiently alive to outside 
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influences to answer the peremptory summons, and as he stood for 
a moment inhospitably barring the way to his sanctum, Curtis 
noticed how wan he looked in the broad daylight, and how 
attenuated was his ordinarily spare figure; all the buoyancy of 
life seemed concentrated in his unusually brilliant eye and the 
lines about his sensitive mouth, and withal a certain new dignity 
bom of intellectual triumph, which caused him to stand forth 
from out the shadows of his poor surroundings. 

The Philosopher felt this as he peered curiously around the 
bare apartment to which Granby reluctantly admitted him, but his 
observant glance travelled without delay to the farther end of the 
room, where stood the Inventor’s work-table. 

Instinctively both men moved towards it and faced each 
other, the table between them, still in unbroken silence, for the 
moment was a crisis not lightly to be passed over. Here, how¬ 
ever, the Inventor was a monarch in his own realm, maintaining 
his supremacy by the very power of his gift, while the Philoso¬ 
pher, forgetful of his r61e, was pale and agitated, as befitted one 
athirst for some passionate desire. 

“ Time presses,” he said at length, forcing his voice to calm¬ 
ness; “is your work completed ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Has it been tested ? ” 

“ Only upon myself. I have opened the heat-valve and found 
Its effect wonderfully exhilarating after extraordinary mental 
energy.” 

“ Is it thoroughly safe ? ” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ safe ’ ? ” was Granby’s counter¬ 
question. 

“ I wish to know if it will act upon the subject mentally and 
morally without physical detriment.” 

“ It is hard to tell; the very laws of nature make these forces 
dependent on one another to a certain extent. That I should say 
is regulated by the disposition; yours for instance-” 

“ Being cold,” interposed Curtis. 

The Inventor shook his head. “You are not cold; the phlegm 
in your nature is only a thick super-stratum; the fire beneath 
is all the more dangerous because smothered. I know you, 
Gordon Curtis, better than you know yourself.” 

“You think so, at all events; but that is not the question. 
Would a high pressure affect me inconveniently ? Do not choose 
your words, Bronson—regard me impersonally.” 
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“ Then candidly—no; a gentler and more pliable nature would 
feel more keenly the power of such delicate mechanism.” 

“ That is the kind with which we have to deal. May I ex¬ 
amine your instrument ? " 

There was a marked deference in his tone, though his gray 
eyes looked black under the influence, probably, of that smoth¬ 
ered fire to which Granby referred. 

The Inventor detached an old-fashioned locket from his watch- 
chain and opening it exhibited the tiny marvel of his skill coiled 
up within that limited compass. 

“Bronson, you are a genius! " exclaimed the Philosopher in 
a burst of admiration. 

“ The world does not agree with you,” said the other with a 
sigh. 

“ But it shall. This shall make you famous—if it only pos¬ 
sesses the power you say it does—if it accomplishes my pur- 

“ What is your purpose ? ” asked the Inventor sharply. 

“ To-morrow you shall know. Come with this triumph of 
yours to my house and we will test it together.” 

“ To-morrow! " echoed Granby; “ there is always a ‘ to¬ 
morrow ’ in my life that never dawns. Why not to-day—to- 

“ Why not, indeed! Come then—delays are dangerous—let 
us go at once.” 

So they passed out into the dusky streets, where lights were 
just beginning to twinkle. Curtis led the way and his com¬ 
panion followed unresistingly. They paused before a jeweler’s 

“ Help me to purchase a suitable casket for such a gem as 
yours,” said the philosopher, and Granby found himself looking 
over a medley of beautiful ornaments. 

A locket of exquisite workmanship was at length selected. 

“ A present for a lady,” explained Curtis, in a meaning tone, 
to Granby as they left the place, and no further word was 
spoken until they were once more sitting in the shadow of the 
philosopher’s library. 

Then Granby broke forth : 

“ So it is a woman on whom you would practice I I tell you, 
Curtis, once for all, perfect candor regarding your scheme is 
what I demand, before I subvert my highest endeavor to your 
pleasure.” 
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“ You shall have it,” returned the other, quietly. “ The lady 
is my daughter. I am fond of her in my way—understand 
that. She is useful to me as an ornament to my home—as mis¬ 
tress of my household; but she has her mother’s nature—weak, 
impressionable—and she loves. That is not well; both you and 
I have learned the folly of it. Now, from a metaphysical stand¬ 
point, I see but one way out of the evil—the cooling of her too 
ardent spirit by the use of your instrument, without jeoparding 
my personal comfort or her happiness and well-being.” 

“ Is that all ? " 

“ You shall see for yourself. Come.” 

He lifted a heavy portiere and led his visitor through an un¬ 
frequented passage toward a brilliantly-lighted conservatory, 
and presently they stood in a fairyland of exotics overlooking 
the splendid drawing-room, which Granby had seen once before. 
The Philosopher silently pointed beyond. An instant’s glance 
sufficed. Bronson Granby turned fiercely on his tempter and 
held his arm in such a vice-like grasp that Curtis winced and 
grew pale. 

“ Villain! ”—he spoke almost in a whisper, but Curtis looked 
fearfully around, as if the very flowers heard. 

“ That man—who is he ? ” 

“ It seems that you know.” 

“ Her son—can you not allow the dead to rest ? ” 

“ She lives in him—he must be made to feel the sting that 
has embittered my life. You suffered, too—can you forget ? ” 

“ I loved her,” murmured Granby, as if to himself. 

“ And she was false to both—cruelly false. Can you forget 
that ? ” 

“ I loved her,” repeated Granby dreamily. 

The Philosopher suddenly cast away his restraint. “ Look 
there, Bronson ! See her hands in his .so trustingly ! It mad¬ 
dens me. See him bending towards her ! Great heaven ! can 
you stand idle while he wins his happiness so easily ? ” 

“ He is like her—the very look and smile. He has her eyes,” 
said Granby softly. 

“Aye ! so you can trace the resemblance ? Come, Bronson, 
revive your bitter enmity to me. You would not have Aer son 
marry my daughter! You possess the remedy; use it.” 

Again Bronson Granby opened his locket. This time he took 
out the little instrument and looked at it curiously. 

“ It is through her that you would hurt him—through your 
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undying hatred towards the woman who lies in her grave that 
you would wreak your vengeance on two innocent beings.” 

“ But you have assured me that my daughter will escape 
unharmed." 

“ Only with the best part of her life destroyed—the chill of 
that wonderful capacity for loving, which is a woman’s kingdom.” 

“ But the man, Bronson, and the help you promised! Con¬ 
sider what rests upon this moment—your reputation, honor, fame, 
wealth, everything that could tempt a man. Do not fling them 
away for a sentiment.” 

“ And I hold so much in my grasp ? ” questioned Granby. 
“ Then, if what you say be true, what will become of them—of 

“ Do you imagine that I care ? I would indeed be more than 
human.” 

“ As you are less now. Look well, Gordon Curtis. I hold 
—as you say—subject to my will, fame, wealth, honor, and a 
subtle power over two souls—a voice in their destiny, and see 1 
I shatter it all in the hand that created it.” 

He closed his fingers firmly as he spoke, and before Curtis 
could interpose by word or sign, the tiny thing lay a shapeless 
mass in the Inventor’s outstretched palm. 

For a moment their eyes met in one deep, penetrating gaze. 

“ Let me pass,” said the Inventor coldly, and Curtis shrank 
back at his command. 

Out into the night air, through the lonely streets went Bronson 
Granby, never pausing till his garret door was reached. Here his 
brief strength failed, and all through the watches of the night 
he sat half-dazed in his chair, his crushed treasure in his hand, 
his crushed hopes scattered all about him. 

Thus the first rays of the wintry morning found him, pale and 
cold,but smiling as if at some great victory. That “to-morrow” 
for which he dared not wait had dawned for him in all the 
glory of eternal radiance. 



